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ICKING about what might have been will do no good 
now that the fire is over. All kicks should be directed 
at a continuance of our old policy in the future. 

Toronto is a young city yet, and has not had much experience 
with really great fires. The people don’t like to hand out 
the cash for any expensive protective devices until they get a 
jolt heavy enough to convince them that the “cheap” plan is 
the most expensive. Perhaps this is the natural result of 
enjoying a remarkable run of good luck, but if the men in 
whose hands the city’s business is placed had been possessed 
of a real metropolitan capacity the experience of other cities 
would have been turned to advantage without our going to the 
expense of paying for our knowledge to the tune of twelve or 
fifteen million dollars. Tuesday night was not the first op- 
portunity we had of learning the weakness of the water pres- 
sure, but it is the first practical demonstration of how serious 
a thing that weakness may be. Tuesday night was not the 
first time we had heard of fire-proof buildings, but it is the 
first time a good many business men regretted their own false 
economy in not building them and the city’s neglect to enact 
and enforce a measure providing for such buildings in the 
business districts. In the past, whenever the spending of any 
considerable sum for fire-protecting purposes has been advo- 
cated, a howl against “extravagance” has gone up—and the 
fire estimates have been hastily abridged. Only a week or so 
ago $35,000, which was to provide for a new alarm system, 
was cut out of the estimates by the Board of Control, one of 
the members remarking, “Oh, I guess we will have to risk it 
for another year.” That remark is the keynote of Toronto’s 
policy. ; } 

Philadelphia, the city that every jay town in the States 
ridicules for its slowness, has lately introduced an improve- 
ment in the fire-fighting service that every city of more than a 
hundred thousand inhabitants should adopt. It is a special 
system of water-mains, connected with a high pressure pump- 
ing station entirely independent of the ordinary city water- 
works. At present it supplies the business districts 
only, but it is intended gradually to extend it until the 
whole city is covered. No matter how good the water pres- 
sure may be for ordinary purposes, in a fire such as swept 
Toronto it will inevitably break down. On Tuesday night the 
average height to which the water was thrown was about 
three stories—and the streams were pretty nearly as effective 
as a deluge from a tea-pot. With the Philadelphia system 
every hose in the city could have thrown streams half as high 
again as the highest building in Toronto. Why should we not 
adopt it? The cost would not be very great—in fact, when 
the reduction in the insurance rates that such a system would 
bring is taken into consideration, it would be decidedly cheap 
—which should make it highly attractive to this city. If the 
general taxpayer should object to paying for the protection 
of the property of only a part of the citizens, it would be a 
simple matter to have a special improvement tax levied on 
those portions of the city that received the extra protection. 
If anything is going to be done in improving the fire-fighting 
service it must be started immediately. This town has about 
the briefest memory that I know of. In an incerdibly short 
time the great fire will be regarded as interesting history 
rather than as a lesson in real economics—and the old song, 
“We will have to risk it for another year,” will again enjoy a 
great popular run. Constant kicking from this time on is the 
price of underground wires, fire-proof buildings, and sufficient 
water pressure. 

#** 

VERHEAD wires in the streets of the business pcrtions 
of the city have been recognized as a nuisance and a 
constant source of danger for years past. Their re- 

moval has been persistently advocated by the citizens and 
the officials of the fire department—lately the question has 
been brought up every week or so—but nothing has resulted 
from all the talk, nor does it seem likely that anything will 
come of it so long as the affairs of the city remain in the 
hands of the present Council. Talk, recommendations, reso- 
lutions and amendments exhaust the resources of Toronto 
aldermen. They don’t seem to know what real business looks 
like. Since the first of the year, what have they done? It 
would take a dozen Pinkerton detectives to find anything 
that would justify the existence of any of the City Hall outfit. 
The way in which they fail to handle the Toronto Railway 
Company has distracted attention from their neglect of other 
affairs. They are the same with everything else. At the time 
cf the Chicago theater fire they nearly had hysterics. The 
papers were full of their recommendations and amendments 
that would turn the theater business upside down and make 
this city the envy of theatrical audiences the world over. 
Someone was sent with Someone Else to measure every aisle, 
stairway and exit in town; to examine proscenium arches, 
drop curtains, gas tanks, and electric wiring; to report to 
the Council—and things would happen. If the management 
of any playhouse got hurt, I haven’t heard of it. If the alder- 
men ever had the nerve to do anything, their modesty pre- 
vented them from letting the people know of it. If the thea- 
ters are any safer, the fact is kept a dead secret, lest some- 
one should be alarmed. If the houses are any less packed, if 
the exits are any more fitted to empty the auditoriums in a 
reasonably short time, the reason is not to be found in any 
radical action on the part of the Council, but in the quality 
of the entertainments offered. As they handled the theater 
business, so do they handle everything else. The overhead 
wire menace would never have stood any chance of being re 
moved, or even widely discussed, if the great fire had not 
wakened everyone up to the danger and inconvenience of the 
present method of doing things. Now that the fire has struck 
us, the Council will say that something must be 
done. The “something” will consist o talk, recommenda 
tions, talk, amendments, and talk. Someone will be sent with 
Someone Else to look at and measure things. In the mean- 
time business must not be interrupted by a lot of burnt and 
twisted wires. 


portions rebuilt. About that time, it is to be hoped, the citi- 
zens will become active, turn the incompetents out of the City 
Hall, and replace them by a body of men. If this place is 
ever to be a city it is about time it started in to show signs. 
One of the first signs it can show is sufficient dignity and self- 
respect to resent municipal government by a three-hundred- 
dollar-a-year outfit who couldn’t run a soda water fountain— 
and bring any credit or profit to their employers. It is alto- 
gether too much to hope that any change will be made in the 
overhead wiring in the streets so long as the underground 
connection continues to produce incipient paralysis in the 
weak nerves at the City Hall. 


* 
* * 


N England there is a strong temperance organization with 
I a pious and noble lord at the head of it, and a number of 
clergymen on the committee of management, and these 
people, instead of advocating prohibition, are gathering money 
and buying public houses, placing in charge of them men who, 
while selling liquor, will utterly discountenance drunkenness. 
It is a comparatively new movement, and just how far it will 
accomplish the aims of those promoting it nobody can say as 
yet, although anybody can predict quite safely that consider- 
able success will result. It is one of those reasonable reforms 
that cannot fail to improve existing conditions, and it is there- 
fore one of those movements that one would expect in an old 
and seasoned country like England, where the people have 
learned through the course of many centuries that it is not 
always the severest law that yields the best net result, Mut- 
ton was never safe in England while men were hanged for 
sheep-stealing. It is significant that it is in a new country 
like Canada that society contemplates without much misgiv- 
ing the adoption of a law interfering in the most minute 
and personal way with a man’s government of himself. It 
was, too, in Maine, and other half-developed States, that pro- 
hibition was experimented with in the neighboring republic, 
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They will be re-strung in their old places— 
and by the time the Council has got through wrangling over 
a platitudinous report, the fire will be forgotten and the burnt 
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rather than in the older States, where society was mor 
closely organized. This unlimited confidence in The Law, as 
all-powerful in everything, is peculiar to nations in the making 
—States that have not yet had their joints thoroughly knit. 
When in the course of two or three generations a Parliament 
has wrested undue authority from kings and limited the mon- 
arch to those eye-pleasing and highly-colored functions which 
an hereditary ruler is only—and especially—qualified to per- 
form, it usually happens that it takes two or three genera- 
tions more to teach the people how to use their enlarged liber- 
ties to their own advantage. Parliament despoils a king of his 
right to oppress, and exercises this right itself. ‘I'he people, 
inflamed under an emperor’s rule, perspire under their own 
laws. They get a change of form, but it is but slowly that 
they get a change of substance. In the end the people use 
their power for their own good. But while they are getting 
the knack of self-government they make crude errors, mostly 
in the way of over-shooting the mark. In France when the 
people swept away the throne and the nobility they so over- 
shot the mark—which was Liberty—that they created a tyr- 
anny which only an emperor could mitigate. This was an- 
other over-shot, and so, finally, they got the government they 
have now. And they seem to keep themselves in an admirable 
ferment. In England they introduce reforms by easy stages, 
perhaps because the House of Lords serves as a drag, and not 
only the House of Lords, but all that it stands for—the nobil 
ity, the landed gentry, the church, the history and traditions 
of the realm. There were prohibitionists in England before 
there were any in Ontario, but they never had any chance of 
seeing their views embodied in law, so they preach teetotal 
ism and inculeate temperance and recommend prohibition to 
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ing on the trial in the present case is called degeneration of 
the arteries. Perhaps it is a painful and even fatal malady, 
but there are a good many who refuse to deem it anything 
half so serious as degeneration of the legal system. Our laws 
may be too harsh to retain the support of the people for 
whose protection they were made. In that case they should 
either be repealed or be left unenforced. But if they comply 
with the requirements of public opinion; if they are to be put 
into operation against some, they should be enforced against 
all with unquestioned impartiality. It may be a brutal thing 
to drag a sick man from his home to stand a trial that might 
chance to cause his death, but the law calls for such a course 
and the authorities are not slow to comply with that 
where the victim is a friendless and unimportant person for 
whom three or four doctors show no desire to make declara- 
tions. If we are to have laws for the big 


| g, robust and impulsive, 
and quite another set for the delicate, effeminate, or weak- 
nerved, let us hurry up and enact them, but so long as we are 
all under one code, let everyone be treated alike. The punish- 
ment of the election offenders has caused quite enough bitter- 
ness amongst those who think Justice is not alwavs quite so 
blind as She is said to be, without leaving this Macdougall 
case untried, to substantiate such a belief. In a few weeks 
the trial will again be due for hearing. The evidence of doc 
tors has hitherto been effective in preventing everything but 
an adjournment. Doubtless the same evidence wi ; pre 
sented again. But will it work this time? Before aecepting 
it as final the presiding judge will be wise if he takes some 
things into consideration. The doctors are only a part of the 
public, and the majority of the people are beginning to think 
that their evidence carries a weight out of all proportion to its 
value. 
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The majority may be quite wrong, but as we all exist 
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try short-cuts than they are in England. Here we dote an 
short-cuts. It is nothing to us that other peoples have beaten 
out highways and main roads to reach certain objective points 
in the region of morals—we want to burst right through to the 
desired end, heedless of the paths and unmindful of all the 
sign-posts on the way. If some men engage in brutal prize- 
fights, it is the impulsive custom in this country to say that 
all boxing should be made illegal and deemed disgraceful. It 
gambling is a vice, all the means by which men gamble shoul: 
be condemned. ‘If some men get drunk, no man should be per 
mitted to drink. If in some foreign cities Sunday is wide 
open and wicked, we should keep it nailed down tight. Time 
will teach us our errors in these matters. i 


* 

T didn’t take the authorities very long to get after the 
I ballot-box pluggers, hunt them down and send those un 

fortunate enough to be convicted to the place that had 
been prepared for them. The remorseless certainty with which 
justice was handed out deserves no commendation. When au 
thorities do their duty, there is no need for bouquets, It 
when they don’t do it that things should be thrown—anil 
there seems to be some excuse for throwing them just about 
now. Colonel Gray, who was sent to the Central Prison for 
one year, is an old man who had always led an honorable and 
useful life. 
tried without malice or favor, convicted, and severely—but 
not too severely—sentenced. Another elderly citizen was a: 
cused of an offence quite as serious as that for which Colonel 
Gray was sent to jail; the injured party in this case also was 
the public; but though more than a year and a half has 
elapsed since the accusation was made, the alleged offender 
has not yet been brought to trial. I should not willingly 
rake the unfortunate Macdougall case out of the obscur 
ity into which it has been intentionally buried or permitted to 
lapse, were it not for the cynical comments that are now b« 
ing made concerning it. The defender of political crookedness 
points with a sneer to the seeming discrimination by the au 
thorities in their methods of handling the case of Gray and 
that of Macdougall. There is certainly no lack of excuse for 
all kinds of uncomplimentary hints and scoffs. Mr. Mac 
dougall’s health is said to be very bad; but so was Colonel 
Gray’s at the time of his trial and conviction. In fact, a day 
or so before sentence was passed I saw him in the street and 
scarcely recognized him, so great was the change that had 
taken place in his physical appearance since the charge was 
laid. He was thin and grown suddenly old—yet when 
called upon he stepped into the dock and took his punishment 
like a man. When Mr. Macdougall was accused of embezzling 
thousands of dollars from a department of the Provincial 
Government, his health suddenly broke down. ‘That was quite 
to be expected. It requires a robust constitution and a strong 
spirit to face a trial that may result in a long term in jail. 
But a year and a half is surely an unreasonably long time for 
a man to take in getting his nerve well in hand. Colonel Gray 
neither asked nor received such consideration, nor has any 
other accused person got it that I have heard of. 

True, there may be no laxity on the part of the authori 
ties; too much mercy may not be shown; the doctors may be 
right when they say that a trial would be likely to precipitate 
a tragedy—but the chances are that nothing of an unusual 
nature would happen. Doctors have a way of regarding many 
things as serious risks—things that people have done all their 
lives without injurious effects. Most of us have diseases of 
one sort or another which cause us no inconvenience or uneasi 
ness till a doctor gives them dangerous sounding names. The 
disease that is held responsible for the unusual delay in bring 
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He was accused of an offence against the public, ! 


by the tolerance of the majority, we can not over-ride their 
wishes in so little a thing as a criminal trial. In the present 
case the majority think that there have been more than 
enough postponements. The next time it comes up they want 
to see that something is done. Justly or unjustly, they are 
becoming possessed of the idea that they are being flim 
flammed. It will be a foolish and dangerous thing to permit 
that idea to take a firm hold of the popular imagination. 
# x 
URING the past week there have been no less than four 
reported cases of bigamy within a few miles of Toronto. 
This is a pretty good showing for a small section of 
a country that is always holding itself up as an example of 
morality from which its neighbors should take a lesson. If 
the bigamists can keep up the pace for tifty-two weeks the 
chances are good for establishing a national record that will 
be hard to beat. Is the startling frequency of this offence an 
indication of any general break-up in the morals of the people, 
or is it merely the natural protest against the existing so- 
called divorce law? I think any observant person will readily 
conclude that it is the latter. Where married people find 
themselves unable to agree to live on mutually satisfactory 
terms according to the spirit of the marriage contract, a con- 
tinuance of normal marital re!ations is a farce. About the 
time that things get into a hopeless tangle—very often before 
a third person comes along and puts on the finish 
ing touch. The upshot of the whole affair is either divorce or 
bigamy—practical or technical, according to the prudence of 
the parties concerned. 
Canada, bigamy. In the States 
most provinces of Canada there are none. In the States, 
therefore, marital unhappiness is curable; in Canada it pro 
duces criminals. ‘lhe ‘Canadian divorce law is our most 
spicuous example of the attempt to make people moral by 
holding a club over their heads. From the day the first law 
was invented the folly of such a method has been established 
yet we continue to stumble along in the same unreasoning 
and stubborn way that led to so much sutfering and crime in 
the past. We try to show that a wrong does not exist becaus 
we refuse to look at it. We try to frighten people into dis 
regarding the laws of nature by threatening them with a 
silly statute. I don’t believe that the law against bigamy, 
and the absence of a divorce law within the means of any but 
the rich, have ever yet prevented a married man or woman 
from deserting his or her home and marrying or living with a 
person for whom they have a stronger affection. If a sense 
of their moral obligations and the influence of public opinion 
do not restrain them, all the statutes that were ever enacted 
will inevitably fail. We might pass a law against marriage, 
and send those that disregarded it to jail, and the only effect 
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would be to produce criminals where no crime existed, but a | 


compliance with the laws of nature. Such » law could surely 
fill our prisons and thoroughly demoralize .ociety by exalting 
the unnatural and debasing the fittest—but I don’t think that 
anyone but a crank or an idiot would advocate it. Yet what 
does our present divorce law look like when we pull it apart 
and examine it? For those without a thousand dollars to 
spend it does not exist. As without the thousand dol 
lars constitute an overwhelming majority of the population, 
there is in reality no divorce law. Without such a law a 
person may marry once. If a mistake is made in selecting a 
life partner, or if conditions that render the contract intoler 
able develop later, there is no redress. Persons in such cit 
cumstances are exactly in the same condition that all would 
be in if a law entirely prohibiting marriage were enacted. 
And that is a condition that every sane and unprejudiced per- 
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son will unhesitatingly put down as absurd. 
present puritanical regulation, which entirely fails to regulate, 
is permitted to exist, bigamy will inevitably continue to in: 
crease, men and women will be sent to prison—not under un- 


just and unequal sentences, I hope, as was C 
d ces, 5 as the case las 
be converted f ie a. sae 


from honest citizens into the Lord only knows 
what, and a worse form of immorality than that for which 
they are punished will in all likelihood become a 
ing characteristic of the nation. 
waken up and 
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So long as the 


he distinguish- 
The sooner our legislators 
recognize this fact the better it will be for the 


country. 
** 
ard ) aiter the revelations of the crooked- 
oe a sna aided his Senten, the press and people gen- 
erally continued to regard him as a representative w g 
to resign. Well, he hag resigned at now he s venaien tie 
re-election. Why? Is he a more suitable man for the position 
of Controller to-day than he was the day before Sam Thomp- 
son was sentenced to jail for plugging the ballot-box for him? 
Did the evidence of Daly, the thirty-dollar-an-hour car washer 
demonstrate Mr. Richardson’s freedom from ties likely : 
the city’s interests of secondary importance to one of its most 
important officials? Are the people satisfied with having this 
kind of representative? Those are some of the questions to be 
answered on the thirtieth of this month. Among a great 
many of his acquaintances, Richardson is decidedly pop lar— 
so is he among those who regard illegal election pi actices as 
a rattling good joke, rather than a crime. He is said to be a 
jolly fellow. It is reasonable to suppose that he is— 
most men with political ambitions are. But do the people of 
Toronto want a good fellow, supported by all kinds of queer 
persons, to represent them and conduct their business, or a 
man of unquestioned connections and more seriousness than 
“jolly”? It is for the voters to say. If Richardson is again 
elected, the people will know what they are doing. In the 
eyes of the whole province their approval of the candidate will 
look like approval of Thompson and of Thompson’s methods, 
This may not be quite fair to Richardson, but people are usu- 
ally judged by their friends. His haste to force himself back 
upon the city when the indecencies of the election are not yet 
nearly all made public is a display of bad taste that alone 
should ensure reproof in the form of defeat. A modest retire- 
nent to the cloister of private citizenship would be a display 
of fine feeling that we could hardly expect from the favorite 
of Sain Thompson et al, but it would have given the people 
time to forgive and forget. It is this trying to butt himself 
into a pla¢e from which he has been forced by public opinion 
gives one a pain for his manners and an admiration for 
is nerve. Coming out boldly as the Conservative representa- 
tive may be a good dodge to catch the vote which alw ays goes 
to the candidate who calls himself a party, but I don’t think 
it is likely to hoodwink anyone sufficiently intelligent to read 
and digest the reports of the evidence brought out in the civic 
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investigation. If the Conservative party permits the ex-Con- 
If he is defeated, all may be forgiven. “There is an unobjec- 
time to devote to the companionship of his friends and will 
and worries of mutticipal business, which=rirust be alike trk- 
and unemotional man of business will go. 

sentenced to sixty days’ imprisonment in jail for the 
were two in this ease—could have sense enough or pull enough 
viet! They might as well start putting nursing infants in the 
conduct of the magistrates. No wonder. If those men con- 
infancy in our common jails. A good spanking by the child’s 
case had been possessed of the most ordinary degree of intelli- 

* « 

A PRESSE” of Montreal accuses the Lord’s Day Alli- 
have made such a statement. Protestant Ontario can not be 
ing their hobbies. They no more represent the public epson 
into granting their requests by claiming the support of a ma 
getting law after another 
of taking this as a strong hint to retire t real 

1ey 
hvpnotists, they have just about much chance of working 
agreed with their inconsistent and impracticable plans 
usually so much occupied with attending to his own business 





| doubtless have hopes. 


troller to make use of its name for his own purposes it is 
making a mistake the effects of which it will feel in Toronto 
tor many a day—in case their candidate should chance to win. 
tionable Conservative in the field. Those who are influenced 
by party in their municipal voting should support this kind of 
man. Mr. Richardson, being a good fellow, will have more 
meet with much greater appreciation if he is left at home. It 
is the duty of every considerate and fair-minded citizen to see 
that his sociable nature be not, spoiled by the responsibilities 
some and unprofitable. Those who appreve of Sam Thomp- 
son’s ethics will vote for Richardson, as a protest against that 
patriot’s martyrdom. There can be no doubt how the solid 
+, 
A T Pembroke a few days ago a boy eight years of age was 
> - + . 
theft of a watch. The Minister of Justice quite pro- 
perly ordered the child’s immediate release. Such a sentence 
is an insult to the province. How two magistrates—and there 
to get their appointments as officers of the Crown, and yet be 
blessed with so little horse sense as to send a baby to jail, is 
almost beyond comprehension. A child eight years old a con- 
chain gang. There have been a lot of fool sentences lately, 
but this is the limit. Reports from Ottawa state that a great 
deal of indignation has been aroused by the extraordinary 
tinue to hold their jobs there is likely to be considerably 
more indignation. We have shown our ability to grow quite 
enough criminals without setting to work to train them from 
parents would doubtless have done him some good, but the 
sentence of a matured criminal inflicted upon him could lead 
to nothing but his hopeless ruin, and if the magistrates in the 
gence they would have known it. 
6e - . . 
_4 ance of attempting to foist the opinions of Protestant 
Ontario upon Roman Catholic Quebec. If “La Presse” 
were a little better posted on Ontario affairs it would never 
held responsible for the vagaries of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 
It is surely bad enough to have to submit to their constant 
agitation and interference, without being accused with endors- 
of this Province than do the Christian Scientists or the sing 
taxers. They are merely better advertisers than the other 
kickers, and have hitherto succeeded in bluffing Governments 
jority that would forget their existence if they would enjoy 
some of that rest which they desire to force upon others. In 
Ontario they kept shoving their views upon the people by 
positive burden to exist from Saturday to Monday; 
were brought up with a sudden jerk by discovering that 
laws were not worth the paper they were written on 
seated, they now attack the Dominion Government in an etfort 
to regain their lost prestige by a great national victory And 
Ontario is to be blamed for their fanaticism they are 
their bill through the Federal House as they would have at 
Washington. In no place but Ontario would they have been 
permitted to inflict their fancies upon a people that in no way 
It is characteristic of this province that almost any kind of 
legislation may go through without serious protest from the 
man, whom it chiefly concerns. * man in the street 
that he pays no attention to legislative grafters till he finds 
himself seriously inconvenienced by having his personal liberty 
tyrannically abridged. It then such a lot of trouble to 
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| object in an effective way that he submits to the will of an 


officious minority rather than make a fuss. It is by reason of 
this popular preoccupation and indifference that such organiza- 
tions as the Lord’s Day Alliance exist. As they have nothing 


; useful to keep them busy they have an abundance of time 


to devote to making their fellow subjects as righteous as them- 
selves. The idea that morality springs from within is shoved 
into the background as a thing inconvenient and impertinent 
to the present case, no matter what the present case may be. 
The people are to be made moral by means of a club, a police- 
man, a magistrate and a prison cell. The cart-tail and the 
lash are for the time impracticable, but the Alliance people 
Other provinces have not yet reached 
that state where interest in legislation ceases and the Gov- 
ernment is left at the mercy of the crank, without having the 
support of the majority to fall back on. It is from the repre- 


| sentatives of these other provinces that the aggressive mora}- 


ists will get their turn-down. “La Presse” expresses the 
opinion of Quebec in regard to an increase of Sunday restric- 














The opinion of Quebec is practically the opinion of the 
ion. Secretary of the Alliance, in denouncing the 
ice of the article in “La Presse,” stated that they did 


% not want the Government to pass any law that would disre- 
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the public opinion of any province. If this is so, the 
‘sooner the bill is thrown out the better. The Lord’s Day 
may then return to their homes and engage in some 
occupation; for if they wish to conform with public 
opinion they will cease their agitation and try to let people 
forget that blue laws were ever advocated. 


* 
* ° 
USSIA’S threat to treat” war correspondents using wire 
less telegraphy as spies must not be taken too seri- 
ously, but it is in any case a good example of the 
ridiculous positions into which the autocratic habit can lead 
nations as well as individuals. Russia’s notice of her intended 
course in this matter is—if taken at all literally—a plain de- 
claration of war against the London “Times,” for the “Times” 
is the only newspaper ‘at present represented in the Far East 
by a correspondent using the objectionable device. About a 
year ago the Russian Government made itself the laughing- 
stock of the civilized world by expelling the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the journal against which it is now trying 
to open new hostilities. I think Russia has about enough on 
her hands without engaging in an undignified spat with a 
foreign newspaper. The rest of the world has been poking 
fun at her for letting a comparatively little nation like Japan 
bat her all over the lot, but when the “Times,” backed by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States, forces 
her to climb down from the absurd position she has taken in 
regard to wireless telegraphy, her humiliation will be com 
plete. Russia may suppress pretty nearly anything in her own 
country, from hymn writers to bomb throwers, but she can’t 
stop the improvements of science made by more advanced na- 
tions. It would just need the execution of one British sub- 
ject for the “crime” of sending messages by an up-to-date 
method to precipitate a mix-up that would make the present 
trouble with Japan look like a picnic. However, I don’t think 
there is much danger of her threat being carried out. She 
hasn’t many ships to spare for chasing despatch boats. The 
whole thing looks like a bluff, or the hysterical denunciation 
of an angry old shrew who “doesn’t really mean it.” 
* 
7 SING the Anglo-French “treaty as a basis for the argu 
U ment, “Collier’s Weekly” makes a plea for an arbitra 
tion treaty between Great Britain and the United | 
States. A prominent Yankee lawyer is quoted as expressing | 
the confidence that each nation has in the impartiality of the 
other. “The United States,” says this gentleman, “could 
safely trust almost any dispute of hers to the judicial deci 
sion of the judges of the House of Lords. England would, | 
believe, have faith enough in the fairness of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to submit, if need be, its contro- 
versies to them.” Evidently the Alverstone give-away, follow- | 
ing long-established precedent, has fully convinced our neigh 
bors of the self-sacrificing benevolence of the Mother Country. 
International arbitration may be an ideal sort of thing, but in 
order that it may be a success, the contracting nations must 
be possessed of a spirit of compromise—of which the United 
States has never shown the slightest symptom. Unless the 
Yankee Senate has undergone a striking change of outlook, 
the advocacy of a treaty of arbitration between the States 
and Great Britain is only a waste of time. The British people 
have long been prepared to make such a treaty; our neigh- 
bors have always been opposed to it—because they can get 
more than it coming to them by pursuing their old policy of 
bluff. Where they have always had the advantage in settling 
their disputes with us is in treating our claims as absurd and 
impertinent. They assume a righteously indignant attitude 
and flatly refuse to discuss the matter at all, unless we oni 


first admit the probability of our error. When this conces 


sion is once made our case is lost. The argument and wrang 
ing of lawyers is a mere matter of form. As no arbitration 
treaty would provide for this preliminary craw!-down, the 
Yankee Senate would never consent to ratify such a measure. 


As a tribute to the prejudice of its readers, “Collier’s” depre 
cates the efficacy of arbitration to deal with questions “where 
interests conflict too sharply for adjustment.” “Arbitration,” 
it says, “can not make wars obsolete. . There are always 
opportunities enough to fight. The Boer war and the 
conflict bet and Japan were not averted by The 


yeen hmussia 













Hague tribuna The United States need not fear that by en 
couraging machinery for keeping peace in adjusting minor dit- 


ficulties she will ever be deprived of the privilege of going to 


war.” n’t think Uncle Sam needs any one to hold him to 
keep him out of a fight with Great Britain. He isn’t the holy 
terror th » editor of “Collier’s” evidently thinks him. He 
takes delight in telling the world what a bad man he is, but 
whenever he does really fight, his opponent is either an infant 


nation or a senile one. His pen is much mightier than his 


sword. When British politicians waken up and get on to his 
curves, refus 


to take his glorious “privilege of going to war” 
iis plan t refusing to discuss his claims 


nan W realize that 


is bluffs have been 
be ready for a treatv of arbitra- 
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| rousing chorus enlivened the proceedings. 
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Miss Muriel Mildred Stewart. 








EK marriage of Mr. James Arthur Ritchie and 
Miss Muriel Mildred Stewart took place an ‘Tues 
day afternoon in St. Paul’s Chureh at half-past 
two o'clock, the rector, Rev. H. J. Cody, officiat 
ing. When that hour arrived most of the seats 
set apart for the guests were filled with smartly gowned wo- 
men and men friends of the young couple, who are both very 
popular. The display of lovely hats and gowns proclaimed 
the dauntless courage of the woman of fashion, who wore her 
dainty chiffons with as much nonchalance as if April were be 
having seasonably instead of turning on a snowstorm for the 
wedding. The ushers, Messrs. James Mackenzie, an Argonaut 
stalwart, Mr. Tandy and Mr. Ritchie, youngest brother of the 
groom, were kept busy convoying all types of handsome 
womanhood up the aisles until the bride’s family party was 
seated, when they took their places at the south door to pre- 
ede the bride’s procession, as Mr. Ritchie and his best man, | 
another brother, came from the vestry. Miss Lilian Warwick 
of Sunnieholm preceded the bride, a charming bridesmaid in a 
white mousseline gown over flowered mull, yoke and insertions | 
of bisque lace, a pink chiffon muff, and a lace and flower hat 
in the new broad brim style. Touches of pink were most be- 
coming to the fair-haired bridesmaid. The bride was brought 
in by her brother-in-law, Mr. Lane of Belthorpe Grange, Wes- 
ton, and looked as handsome as she always does, in her robe 
des noces of white Liberty satin with a priceless old lace veil 
fastened with a crown of orange buds and blossoms. She 
carried a large sheaf of white roses and ferns, with sashes of 
wide white ribbon, which magie bouquet was tossed from the 
stair-head later on at her home, and caught by Miss Muriel 
Maddison. After the bride’s procession passed up the aisl 
hundreds of spectators crowded in and filled the vacant seats; 
the service was read, and during the signing of the register 
Miss Dudley, soloist of St. Paul’s choir, sang a very beautiful 
bridal song. The bridal party and guests then drove to Mrs. 
Stewart’s residence, 54 Collier street, where the house had 
been made beautiful for the reception with lilies, azaleas, and 
ferns, and a large white and green bridal bell was hung in the 
drawing-room, under which the bride and groom stood to 
receive the good wishes of their friends. Mrs. Stewart and 
Mrs. Lane received the guests at the door of the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Ritchie, mother of the groom, wore a grey gown 
with touches of black velvet and lace, and a becoming grey 
toque. Mrs. Stewart wore pale grey also, touched with pink, 
. lovely costume, and a large grey hat with pink roses. Mrs. 
Lane wore her white satin and lace wedding gown of happy | 
memory, and a black picture hat with ostrich plumes. Mother | 
and daughters were a very smart and attractive trio of tall, 
handsome women. Miss Roddy Campbell, stepsister of the 
groom, was daintily gowned in cream voile with encrustations 
of cream applique, and pretty chapeau. Mrs. Rogers of Ham- 
ilton (nee Warwick of Sunnieholm) came on for the wedding 
and looked very nice with an enormous posy of Russian violets 
and a pretty gown and hat. Mrs, Bryson Osborne wore deep 
blue touched with white. Mrs. Lamond Smith and Miss 
Smith, Mrs. A. Huyck Garrett, Mrs. Charles Holmes, Mrs. 
Campbell Reaves and Miss Macdonald, Mr. Delmar Cavendish, 
Dr. Macdougall, Miss Baines, the Misses Rolland Hills, Mr. 
Stewart Greer, Mr. W. Goulding, Mrs. Macpherson, Miss Miln, 
\lessrs. Miln, Messrs. Barker, the Misses MeArthur, Mrs. 
Boone, the Misses Massey, Mr. George Sears, the Misses May 
and Carolyn Jarvis, Miss Hamilton, Miss Deda Gillespie, Mr. 
Burke, Miss Winnifred Evans, Mrs. Warwick of Sunnieholm, 
Miss Edith Smith, the Misses Massey, Mr. Bryson Osborne, 
Mr. Hughes, Miss Massie Tyrrell. Mrs. Wilson, were a few 
of the merry wedding guests. The dejeuner was served from a 
buffet done in yellow with daffodils and shaded lights, and 
arranged in the dining-room. Many hearty speeches and a 
In the front upper 
room a very fine array of presents was displayed, and a table 
holding many envelopes with cheques enclosed. The gifts of 
silver, pictures, china, glass, and handsome furniture were 
worthy of the encomiums heard on every side. Mrs. Otter, 
grandmother of the bride, was a picture, with her bright smile 
ind snowy hair, and Mrs. W. D. Otter in a quiet grey silk 


gown and black hat, was at the church, but did not, I fancy, 


to the reception. Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie left on the 5.20 | 


; train for a honeymoon in the States, the bride going away in a 


brown cloth suit touched with white and gold, a grey feather 
stole and a black picture hat. Everyone regretted that 
Colonel Otter, the bride’s uncle, was not well enough to be 


present, and that her two brothers, Messrs. Beryl and Otter 
Stewart, are both very far away—one in Edmonton with Mr, 
Hardisty and the other sailing between Halifax and Jamaica. 
Mr. Ritchie gave his bride a long string of Oriental pearls, 
the bridesmaid a gold signet ring, and the groom and ushers 
scarf pins. He was himself the recipient of an exquisite 
bronze from business associates 


News from charming Mrs. Paul Krell tells of a very gay 
winter spent at Cairo in the Gerizeh Palace, and a farewell 
to the fascinating city on the last day of March, with a de- 
lightful journey now in progress home to London via the 
Mediterranean by the first of May. 


Che engagement of Miss Marguerite Forget, third daughter 
of Hon, A. E. Forget, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
ferritories, to an officer of the British army in Cairo, is the 
result of the visit of the Forgets to Egypt last winter, where 
mademoiselle was greatly admired. Captain Henry Alford is 
her futur. I hear that quite the smartest of the many balls 
given in Cairo during the season was that of which the army 
ofticers were hosts. It was given in the casino of the Gerizeh 
Palace, and Lord Edward Cecil and Captain the Hon, Cuthbert 
James received the guests. Toronto friends will remember 
Hon, Cuthbert James who met him during the Cup yacht races 
here last summer, when he came up on the “Margaret,” the 
Rutherford yacht, from Grand Isle, Lake Champlain, to see 
the race for the “Canada” Cup 

* 


It was noted at the Ritchie-Stewart wedding on Tuesday 
that by a singular coincidence there was dearth of men repre 
sentatives of either family. Mrs, Ritchie and Mrs, Stewart 
are widows; so is the grandmere of the bride, and her aunt, 


Mrs. W. D. Otter, came alone to the ceremony, owing to the 
illness of Colonel Otter, while the bride’s two brothers were 
too far away to come home for the ceremony. The young 
brothers of the groom and the brother-in-law of the bride 
were the only men of the family party. As the grandmother 
said, quaintly, “I think there should be more men.” 

* 

There is a delightful family reunion at Craigleigh this 
month.. Mr. and Mrs. Osler are entertaining their married 
daughter, Mrs. Bowen, Mr. Bowen, and their son and heir, and 
Mr. Jack Osler, recently attached to an English regiment. 

oe 

Announcement of the approaching marriage of Miss Elsie 
Jones of Brockville and Mr. Alban Bedford-Jones of Toronto 
has been made. The wedding will take place in Brockville on 
June 2. 

* 

1 have heard a very tempting “foreword” of a sure to be 
interesting and well done recital by Mr. R. S. Pigott in Con- 
servatory Music Hall on May 10th, assisted by the great La- 
mare, who has kindly volunteered to play the piano obligato 
to Mr. Pigott’s recitation of Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. The 
obligato is a great feature of the recital, being Richard 
Strauss’s melodrama music, and Lamare will make it perfect, 
needless to say. Mr. Thornton Smith of Stayner and Wolf- 
Loundon will decorate the stage, and the auditorium is to 
be arranged as a sort’ of reception parlor with groups of 
chairs, etc. Needless to say, once more, that the recital is an 
artistic venture, not a money-making one, and a limited num- 
ber of admissions only are to be sold to defray expenses of pro- 
duction. It will-not eater to the inartistie public, but is to 
be offered as a bonne bouche at the end of the season, from 
two exceptionally clever artists to their appreciative friends. 
Lamare will also play several solos, and Pigott will sing songs. 

* 

Mrs. Gordon Mackenzie, who went to England some months 

ago, returns home immediately. 
* 

Mr. Will Barker, who has been sailing from Halifax to 
Bermuda and other southerly islands, is home on a vacation. 
He has quite outlived his delicate health and looks extremely 
well. 

7” 

The disastrous fire of Tuesday night is bound to have its 
effect upon the social doings of the spring (if one may venture 
to call,by that name the blizzards and nor’-westers of the 
week) [ Many prominent families are intimately connected 
with the business interests of the “heart of Toronto,” as the 
region partially gone up in smoke is sometimes called, and the 
total destruction of the magnificent piles of buildings devoted 
to commerce will upset many spring plans, not to mention 
the trial to the nerves of the gentler sex concerned. Several 
dinners were rudely interrupted by the fateful messages sent 
over the ’phone that the fire had reached some one’s ware- 
house or office. The rehearsal for the extravaganza at Massey 
Hall was deserted in a twinkling, and two or three traveling 
equipments were hastily tooled back home, while their owners, 
tickets in pocket, stood around until midnight to see the de- 
struction of their property within the fire zone. Living down 
town at a high altitude gives one an idea of a city fire in the 
business section which could not otherwise be fully realized, 
particularly if a change of wind might bring danger in a 
strongly personal sense. Several times, with the aid of a good 
glass, 1 remarked the subtle advance of the flames upon un- 
suspecting firemen and others, and the fine ‘Telegram building 
was so often apparently doomed that it was most exciting to 
see its escape. The crowds passing to and fro, mad with ex- 
citement, silent from loss or apprehension, throngs of em- 
ployes, masters, ladies, even children, made a panorama not 
soon to be forgotten, and lit by a lurid radiance clear enough 
to read by. ; 


‘*Stop, Thief!” 





“Love sat down like a tired tinker, 
Asking only a shady seat, 
Feaster neither he nor drinker, 
Wine nor bread would he-sip nor eat. 
* 


“Love slept well in the April weather— 
Laid him low where the sweet-fern grows; 
Gold of gorse and the purple heather, 
Pink of poppy and rose of rose. 
* 


“Love stole off in the misty dawning, 
Casting never a look behind; 

Calling never a gay good morning, 
Went his way where its white ways wind. 


“Ye who watch for the mad marauder, 
Faring far with his gains ill got, 
Stay Love’s steps ere he cross the border,— 
Love has stolen—I knew not what.” 
H. K. VIELE. 
a 


Silent Praise. 

A member of Mr. Ben Greet’s dramatic company tells this 
story about a fellow actor: 

It seems that during a tour which the company made 
through the British provinces a performance was given one 
night in the native town of this actor. In a diseussion of the 
tact, not long after, it was asked if the audience had given 
their fellow-townsman a proper reception. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “he was greeted with round after 
round of silence.’—Harper’s “Weekly.” 





Twice a Bigamist. 


Mike is a married mau—a very much married man. He 
was married no fewer than four times, and all his wives are 
still to the fore. According to Michael’s own account at the 
Dublin assizes, where he was tried for bigamy and found 
guilty, his experiences have not been altogether satisfactory. 
The judge, in passing sentence, expressed his wonder that the 
prisoner could be such a hardened villain as to delude so many 
women. “Yer honor,” said Mike, apologetically, “I was only 
thryin’ to get a good one, an’ it’s not aisy!”—Chicago “Ree- 
ord-Herald.” 


—_—————_e—_—_- —— 


Tailor-Made Women. 


The tailor-made girl is an enduring type, and a genuine 
article of British manufacture. The essentially sporting wo- 
man of these islands will never be persuaded to give up her 
favorite “tailor-mades.” Women who belong to the smart 
racing set have done much to raise the standard of tailor- 
made gowns. They wear them almost like a livery.—‘M.A.P.” 
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Wim. Stitt & Co. 


Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS—Fancy Tweeds and Cloths for 


Tailor-made Dresses. 


HANDSOME TIATERIALS for Afternoon, Calling and 


Dinner Gowns. 








MILLINERY—Imported and Original Creations in Millinery. 
READY-TO-WEAR HATS, 

GLOVES—Novelties in Gloves for our Easter Trade. 

CORSETS~— The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon C. B. Corsets. 


PARIS KID GLOVE STORE 


li and 13 KING STREET EAST, TORONTO 
Telephone-Main 888. 
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SINGLE ROOM 


receives as much attention at our hands asa 
whole house. We have many suggestions to 
offer for unique bedrooms, dining rooms or sit- 
ting rooms in low priced materials or on the 
most elaborate scale. Nothing of artistic merit 
escapes us in our search for novelties each 
Season. 
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cutting shops on the continent. As well 
as supplying the very best quality, we 
save you the American manufacturers 
profit and the duty. 


14-16 FRONT ST.E. 


Sun Burst 
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dion, Sun Burst 
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West, TORONTO. 
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Horse Show==F lowers 
One Suggests the Other ve ve 


Long stemmed American Beauties, Lily-of- 
the-Valley, Carnations, Sweet Peas, and many 
other varieties for corsage or boutonnier. Send 
for descriptive price-list. 


TORONTO 


2, __ BRASS KETTLES 


TT un ir FOR 


OT WATER 


We have the newest patterns 














in Brass Kettles with Black Iron 
or Brass Stands, in prices from 
$3.00 to $10.00 each. We will 
be glad to have you see our 


goods, 


Rice Lewis & Son 


Limi rep 


Cor. King & Victoria Sts., Toronto, 





Price $10.00 Each. 
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: Ladies’ Stylish 
is for E a vi fl Cloth Coats 
and oe 
inery. EXTRA VALUE 
Another of the pretty homes in the 
easternly end of what, for its bright 
2 spic and span appearance. has been 
$10.00 for $ 5.00 playfully called “Spotless Town” was 
rsets. Pt: “6 last week occupied by its new owners. 
ad 9.00 Mrs. Boulton and her family, who 
~ “ have for some time resided in St. 
RE rae ay Vincent street, are now settled, or in 
| L4:060.. “* ie course of settlement, in Cluny avenue, 
Y Age which street, running through pact 
15.00 °° ‘ ? of the Macpherson estate, is named 
5 ay after the head of the clan Macpher- 
LOO’ 5 13.00 son. : 
ssiontiiosemneall 
17.00 ze 13.50 Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Osler returned 
ne last week from the South, and were 
18.00 oh 14.50 among the company which asseinb'+d 
for the unveiling of Professor Clarks 
32:00: °° 18.00 portrait at Trinity last Saturday, Mrs. 
be Osler looking very well in a _ black 
30.00 24.00 point d@’esprit trimmed with ribbons. 
s 
asa F The Horse Show opening promises 
W to be a smart one, and a good many 
Ss to or Ne Goods guests are coming from other <‘tics, 
ies several from New York being €3- 
sit- These are Worth J pect! 
ae Consid i a ; 
rs. Allen Mackenzie, of Montreal, 
1erit ons! eration has been on a visit to her sister, “rs. 
-_o Timmerman, and returned to Mont- 
each real this week. Both ladies attended 
JOHN CATTO & SON the National Chorus concerts on last 
Thursday evening, looking very well 
: in handsome evening gowns. 
King Street—opposite the Post-Office - = 
29 TORONTO. Miss May Harston, who has spent 
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Specialty 
7 es 
Skirts 
We are showing the 
newest materials and 
models designed by 
us for modish folks. 
Your material 
made up if desired. 


THE SKIRT SPECIALTY CO. 
64 King St. West Main 3249 
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For the Sake of Your Hair 


COME TO ‘‘HOOPER’S” 
Our Hair Tonic has proved to be 
all that an ideal one ought to be. 

Price 50c. a Bottle. 





Our assortment of English and French 
f hair brushes and combs is most complete. 


The HOOPER Co. 


LIMITED 
Established 
1835. 





43 King West 
467 Bloor West 
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English Chop House 





4 30 KING ST. WEST 
“ Gentlemen only. Thirty rooms 
| at graduated prices. Special rates 
by the week. Dining-room open 
' on Sundays. 



























“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY.” 


Ready-to-wear hats, $3.50 
to $25.00. 


Having them out of the 
ordinary is as much a part 
of our business in_ ladies’ 
hats as selling them. Lovely 
as we've kept the collection 


= all season, you'll find much 
FS that’s new and _ interesting 
4 this week. 
hg Next week is Horse Show 
week and maybe accounts 
for our buyer hurrying along 
<P several parcels of lovely 
en things that fit right in with 
oie the spirit of this event of all 
© our social events. 


‘ON 


84 and 86 Yonge Street 








the winter with her uncle and aunt, 
Major and Mrs. Greville Harston, re- 
turns to England to-morrow. She had 
made many warm friends in Toronto, 
who greatly regret her departure. 

am 


A very large and smart coterie was 
on hand for the Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition on Saturday afternoon, when 
Mrs. Stewart Huston, Mrs. Plumb and 
Mrs. Kerr of Rathnelly were hostesses 
for the five o’clocker. The tea was 
excellent, and some very nice music 
was provided during the afternoon. 


On Sunday evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Andrews, of ‘‘Whispers,’” en- 
tertained a few friends at supper, 
among whom were Mr. Watkin Mills 
and Mr. R. S. Piggott, who sang many 
beautiful songs after supper in the 
noble music and billiard room which 
is the crowning glory of ‘“‘Whispers.” 
Mr. Mills was outspoken in his ap- 
preciation of Mr. Piggott’s singing, 
which delights all his friends. Mr. 
Mills sang Handel’s ‘‘Largo” in stately 
and dignified form, and it was a great 
treat to the little company, as were 
other fine songs by the great tasso. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Adams, Mr. "<)- 
lor, and Miss Buchanan were of ‘he 
pleasant party. 


Mrs. Cattanach sailed for England 
last Saturday. She has been su‘f2r.nz 
from rheumatism, and it is hoped wi'l 
be benefited by change and treatment. 

s 


On next Friday evening at the 
Temple Building the old Orchard Club 
will give an “At Home” at half-past 
eight. The patronesses of the dance 
are: Mrs. R. J. Orr, Mrs. R. Barker, 
Mrs. G. W. Scott, Mrs. Chas. Mathews. 
Mrs. Arthur J. Wilkinson, Mrs. R. L. 
Brereton, Mrs. Chas. De Gruchy, Mrs. 
W. G. Parsons, Mrs. Robert Grant, 
Mrs. E. Percy Atkinson, Mrs. Gordon 
Sale, and Mrs. Frank Burton. 

. 

In the list of guests at Mrs. Morti- 
mer Clark’s luncheon last Thursday 
the name of one of the ladies was in- 
correctly printed. Instead of Mrs. 
Dalton, Mrs. Dawson should have been 
mentioned. E 

The occasion of the unveiling of the 
portrait of Rev. Professor Clark at 
Trinity last Saturday night was, as 
anticipated, a notable event, and the 
arrangements were excellently carted 
out for the comfort of the invited 
guests. The professors were there in 
full foree. The men of Trinity, not 
in gowns and trenchers, but in ex- 
pansive' shirt-bosoms and evening 
dress, were there, making the gallery 
resound with applause at every good 
point in the speeches. The dowagers 
and men of affairs, the matrons and 
merry maids were there, most of them 
smartly gowned; and when the Pro- 
vost rose to speak they all crowded 
toward the dais, over which hung a 
galaxy of shaded electrics gleaming on 
a gold-tinted curtain dotted with good 
Scotch thistles, an appropriate screen 
for the counterfeit presentment of the 
good Aberdonian, Dr. Clark. His 
Honor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark, with 
Commander Law in attendance, were 
announced in good time, but by names 
which rather startled the company. 
The butler’s thoughts had evidently 
wandered back to a former Admin- 
istration, and he spoke accordingly. 
The lapsus linguae reminded many a 
listener that it was the eve of the first 
anniversary of the decease of the 
former esteemed occupant of Gov- 
ernment House. Mrs. Clark wore a 
handsome grey satin gown, with fine 
lace, and His Honor made a v«arely 
good speech, with many a little te 1ch 
of pawky Scotch humor, which ke'' 2 
titter of mirth in the air. He was in 
fine form. Mr. E. B. Osler spoke im 
his own matter-of-fact and eariest 
manner of the professor’s worth ond 
work, and Dr. Clark’s reply to ll ‘ie 
nice things said about him was mo41- 
estly dignified and full of feeling. The 
portrait being unveiled amid tumuit- 
uous clapping and words of apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Grier was obliged to say a 
few words, which were most ple1s- 
antly put, and very neatly and artis- 
tically ended. Dr. Clark’s portrait is 
familiar to many of you who visited 
the Art Gallery at the last Toronto 
Industrial Fair, where it was one of 
the chief new attractions. The scarlet 
Cambridge gown and hood are very 
effective, and the likeness is pro- 
nounced excellent. After the unveil- 
ing, the guests were invited .o the 
buffet in the entrance hall, the Provost 
entertaining His Honor and Mrs. Mor- 
timer Clark. The Dean of Trinity. 
Mr. Dreckworth, Mrs. Becher of Syi- 
van Tower, mother of the donor of 
the picture to Trinity, Mr. Sutherlani 
Macklem, President and Mrs. Loudon, 
Principal Ramsay Wright, Colonel end 
Mrs. Septimus Denison, Colonel and 
Mrs. Pellatt, Mrs. Edward Leigh, Col. 
Mason, Rev. Maxwell Mackenzie of 
Grace church, Brantford, and his so., 
Professor Mackenzie of Trinity: Mrs. 
Sweatman, Mrs. Sutherland Muckiem, 
Mr. and Miss Durie, Mr. and Mis 
Oliver Macklem, Dr. and Mrs. Ham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Auden, Dr. and Mrs. D. 
Bruce Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmes Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
Beatty, Mr. and Miss Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Bain, Miss Playter, Miss Chris- 
tobel Robinson of Beverley House, 





——— 





daughter of the Chancellor, who was 


out of town with Mrs. Robinson; Pro. 
fessor Keys, Rev. Carey Ward, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dubernet, Mrs. Moorhouse, 
Mrs. and Miss Miles, Mrs. Langtry, 
Miss Featherstonhaugh and Miss 
Pansy Featherstonhaugh, Major and 
Mrs. Keefer, Mrs. Charles Fleming, 
Mr. Fleming, Rev. J. Gillespie, Miss 
Gillespie, Father Davenport, Rev. E. 
Cayley, Miss Maude Givins, Dr. and 
Mrs, Pepler, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Wood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ford, Canon Tre- 
maine, Mrs. H. Symons, Rev. R. Sea- 
born, were a few of the many guests 
present. Dr. and Mrs. Clark received 
informally in the Professor’s library, 
and some of the men in residence had 
cosy dens to be visited by their fair 
friends. An orchestra played in Con- 
vocation Hall, and the fine new floor, 
in prime condition, was not a vain 
appeal to the votaries of Terpsichore. 


Taken in every way, the evening was a 


notable one in the annals of Trinity, 
and its ‘‘raison d’etre’’ worthy of the 
honor it received. Messages of con- 
gratulation to Dr. Clark came from 
various quarters of the globe, and all 
spoke warmly of the esteem felt for 
his scholarly and manly qualities. Mrs. 
Clark was made a sharer of the honor 
done her husband, and _ heartily 
thanked his good friends. 
7. 


The engagement of Mr. Geo. Chad- 


wick of Lanmar, son ort Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Chadwick, and Miss Bessie 
Carlyle McCorquodale was recently 
announced. Mr. Chadwick is a clever 
and successful young man, and his 
financee a very pretty and attractive 
girl. Their courtship nas been most 
devoted, and the best wishes of all 
their friends are only awaiting ihe 
“happy day.” 
o 
Mr. Horace Thorne and Miss Elsie 


Thorne are at Mrs. Kilner’s in Col- 
lege street. Mr. and Mrs. Totten will 
remain in the Thorne residence until 
June. 

* 

The shockingly sudden death, after 
a few days’ illness, of a beautiful 
English girl visiting friends in Deer 
Park, was a great grief to the frien Is 
of the late Miss Lilian Inglis, 
daughter of Colonel Inglis of Bed- 
ford, England, and of her young 
friend and hostess, Miss Lisle Quin. 
Miss Inglis contracted appendicitis. 
and was cut down tin the flower of 
youth and beauty, her death occurring 
last Saturday. Many kind and sym- 
pathetie thoughts will go to her people 
in England from Toronto. 


Miss Rowand has 
Crescent road, and 
Miss Dora Rowand, 
in her new home. 


leased No. 2 
with her niece, 
is getting settled 





A very marked instance of the de- 
velopment of the artistic taste in the 
home of the society woman of to-day 
may be seen in the great improvements 
made of late years in the manner in 
which the home is illuminated. The 
introduction of the electric light has 
made it possible to do away with the 
heavy and cumbersome gasolier and 
substitute the dainty ceiling cluster on 
the light and artistic wall bracket. To- 
ronto people are specially fortunate in 
having electric light supplied at such a 
low rate as that charged by the local 
electric lighting company. 


Undoubtedly the 


most popular of all 
rings is the Solitaire. 
These we show in great 
variety of settings and 
siz:s, ranging in price 
from $20.00 upwards, 


in easy stages to as 
high as $600.00. 


There is a line of 
grace in our mount- 
ings not seen in the 
more ordinary settings, 
that gives tone and 
beauty to our rings. 

a 2 
RYRIE BROS., 


Ditanond Hav 
TORONTO. 











Linenette” 


The handsomest line of notepaper 
made to-day—in elegant boxes 
three colors—gray, blue and white. 


Newest and most correct sizes 


Handled by 


Toronto 


enevelopes to match. 
all leading stationers in 
and elsewhere. 


The Barber & Ellis Co., Limited, 
Toronto. 


Manufactured by 





Stationery 


A carefully selected stock in all the 
leading shapes and sizes. 2 

Special attention given to embossing 
and card printing. 


MISS E. PORTER 


Phone—Main 2904. 47 KING 8T. WEST 























O’KEEFE’S 
Liquid Extract of Malt 


There is no room left 
for doubt as to the use- 
fulness of Malt Extract 
in weakness and nervous 
diseases, provided you 
use Malt Extract, care- 
fully and honestly made 
from Barley Malt. 

Your Doctor will tell 
you O’Keefe's Liquid 
Extract of Malt is the 
best, for he knows how 
it is made and what it is 
made from. 
| Ifyou need Malt Ex- 
| tract and want the best, 
| insist upon getting 
*‘O’Keefe’s.” 

W. LLOYD WOOD, Wholesale Druggist, 
General Agent. TORONTO 








veel Tescriptions 


ANDREW JEFFREY, 


Yonge and Carleton Streets. 

















Invitations \e .¢ 
Announcements, 
Cake-Boxes \¢ .¢ 


Send for our samples 
and prices, stating 
guantity probably re- 
Sree SS ee Fe 


Bain Book and Stationery Co., 
96 Yonge St., Toronto. 











¢ 





Equine 
Jewellery 


The annual Horse Show 
event is at hand and cos- 
tume preparations are niyh 
completion. Justa word 
in case you have forgotten 
anything needed in 
Jewels. Some of our new 
designs are perhaps just a 
little in advance of pre- 
vailing patterns, but this 


£ 


is in their favor and 
to your advantage. Our 
Necklets, Corsage Pins, 


Rings, Brooches, Hat 
Pins and Hair Ornaments 
are indeed very beautiful 
and call for your inspec- 
tion. 


Wanless & Co. 


Established 1840 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 


Business Hours 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
























Look Your Best 
For the 
Horse Show 


Your new hats and gowns are no doubt stun 






ning, but if you want to look all that you could 
desire take a few of our delightful, refreshing and 
scientific 


Face 
Treat- 
ments ~ 


They will clear away lines and 


wrinkles and 


restore a faded complexion to much of its former 


youthfulness. Try one and you will be convinced 


Treatments given for the cure or 
remeval of all facial and scalp 
troubles. Consultation invited. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Moles, ste. permanently 


eradicated by Electrolysis. 
Corns and all foot troubles successfully treated. 


Send, call or ‘phone North 1666 for books 


Graham Dermatological Institute 
Dept. H, 502 Church Street, Toronto 











The Sequel. 
Intoxicants affect men in various 
ways. When a Frenchman has drunk 


too much he wants to dance, a German 
to sing, a Spaniard to gamble, an Eng- 
lishman to eat, an Italian to boast, an 
Irishman to fight, and an American to 
make a speech. 
















THISTLE trana 
MAPLE SYRUP 


for family use is absolutely pure. 





You can 


get it in 
everywhere. 


tins from best dealers 


Every package is warranted. 








PEMBER’S 


Pompadours are 
perfection, that 
there is no gain- 
saying. 


W.H.Lee’s 
King Edward Drug Store 





Pompadour 
Bang 


has come to be 


| 
| 
| recognized as the 
{ 


Now Hasa 
Full Line of 
Huyler’s 
Confectionery 


most universal be- 
coming style of 
wearing the hair 
brought fourth by 
Dame Fashion in 
many years. 





~_ 
> a 


Ladies who are fortunate in 
possesing aa exceptionally luxuriant head 
of hair may dress it in this style without 
additional aid, but to many a ~ 
POMPADOUR 
Bang is necessary Owing to thinness of the 
hair, and other things. The Pompadours 
upon exhibition at The Pember Store 
are made as light as swan’s down, are 
absolutely non-detectable when worn, 
| match the natural hair perfectly, and are 
| 
! 
‘ 
' 
' 
i 
‘ 


Call and see our stock 
of Imported Perfumes. 


’Phone orders promptly 
delivered. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT. made from the very high- 
est selected natural wavy 
hair, - 


direct. 


which we _ import 


PERFECTION 
Is the key note in every- 
thing pertaining to our 
hair goods, and we would 
be pleased to show to any 


Old and young will feel the 
benefit in improved digestion, 
better health and vigor, by 


Cowan’s 


Perfection | 


Cocoa 


(Maple Leaf Label) 


many points Of superiority 
embodied in all our crea- 
Call at the store 


never convenient. 


tions. 





whe 
Private Parlors. 


The Pember Store 


127-129 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 





Hlair-Dressing 


FOR THE 


llorse Show 












The COWAN COMPANY, Limited, 













Toronto | 
t 
7 ' | 
SOFC SOOO OS | 
| 
! ° . 
: | Next week's big social 
g make busy days for **Toronto’s 400 
An expert will be awaiting 
arrival if you arra for 


by phoning Main 2283. 


JAHN & SON 


73'2 KING WEST, TORONTO 


By appointment purveyors to His Excellency Dressing 


the Governor-General. 








E 


HARRY WEBB 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Caterers 


For Weddings, Banquets, 
Receptions, and all classes 
of entertainments in town 
or country. 


Catalogue Free 





447 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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Fashions for 
Hair-Dressing 


Nowhere in America can you find Par- 
lors like where the very smartest 
styles in vogue are introduced immediately 
they are received from the centers of the 
art— Paris, London and New York. 

There is always a large stock of ladies 
and gentlemen's Hair Goods of the finest 
| quality to be had at 


Dorenwend’s 
103-105 YONGE ST., TORONTO 


WEDDING 
RINGS 


We carry in stock all styles, 


ours, 


sizes and prices of service- 


able, high-quality Wedding 


Rings. 


Anywhere from $5.00 to $12.00 
will purchase here a plain wed 
ding band of gold that will surely 
please the taste of those wanting 
a fashionable article. 








All our Rings bear the mark of the BS i 
‘Kent juality neatly stamped in 
side the ring The number of the 
karat— 18k or 22k—alongside. We 
engrave the initials also inside free 
charge, and you will find our prices 
are exceedingly moderate. 


B. & H. B. KENT 


The Diamond Merchants 


1 4. 4 YONGE ST., 


TORONTO. . 


Corset Specialty Co. 


112 Yonge St. Toronto. 
ist Floor over Singer Office. 
Manufacturers of Corsets 
and Health Waists made 
to fit the figure by expert 
designers. Light weight 
with strong, pliable bon- 
ing. Hose supporters 

attached. 
Imported Corsets alwaysin stock. 
Repairing and refitting of any 


make of corsets neatly done. 
Reliable agents wanted. 
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‘eines 4 ve EYE-GLASS ) 


JS 


f 





IF 
ANYONE 


Who wears glasses will call at 


Save from 10 to 15 per cent. 


JAMES D. BAILEY 


Jewelry Parlors 


75 YONGE, COR. KING 


our parlors and acquaint himself 
with the many advantages of the 
‘* Shur-On" 


save a litetime of comfort. 


The Culverhouse Optical Co. 


LIMITED 


OPTOMETRISTS 
72 Yonge St., Torento, Ont. Phone M. 4556 


Eye Glasses, he will 








L. A. STACKHOUSE 
MANICURING and CHIROPODY 


For ladies, gentlemen and children. Corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails and all foot troubles 
treated, Telephone for appointments Main 18a. 


166 King St. West (Opposite Princess Theater) 











PARRY Dea 





TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. April 23, 1904 











lAVI 


THE FOE OF IGNORANCE. 


Who are the users of Viavi? Those 
who think. They are found in all walks 
of life. Sensible wives of physicians who 
shrink from risks. Wives of farmers and 
tradesmen and mechanics whose illness 
has kept poor. Lawyers’ wives whose 
husbands have investigated Viavi. Bank- 
ers’ wives whose money has otherwise 
been unable to purchase relief through 
any other means. The titled women of 
Europe. The courageous business women 
and home-makers and bread-winners of 
Canada and the United States. To all 
of these Viavi has brought a surcease 
from pain, has taught the truth of living, 
has enhanced love and increased happi- 
ness and affection. ss 

You are invited to call at our offices. 
You will always learn something that will 
interest you, and for which you will be 
thankful. 


TORONTO VIAVI CO. 


Suite L, Confederation Life Bldg,, 
Toronto, Canada. 








You Enjoy Curing a Cold 
at Cook’s Turkish Baths. 





Turkish Baths this spring than ever be- 
fore—it is a positive fact that a fresh 


hours here and an attack of grip can be 
avoided. 


break up the cold and help your rheu- 
matism but you will enjoy the bath. 

You can stay all night, have an appe- 
tising supper served in our cozy cooling 
rooms, a good bed in a quiet room and 
be like a new person in the morning 

Prices, 6to gp.m.,75c. Before 6 p.m., 
during day, and all night, including sleep- 
ing accommodation, $1.50. 


Cook’s Turkish Baths 


202-204:King Street West, Toronto 














of stra 


THE C. M. C. 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


Has wonderful new clasp-fastener 
annot tear the finest stocking 
t wi many a new pair 










ods stores 


ts for Canada 


Agen 
72 and 74 Bay St., Toronto 











Cold Extremities 


Feeble Heart Action 


oun TREATMENT »« 


increase Your Vitality. 





Purifying the Blood 
B Cleansing the Pores 


Enlivening the Circulation. | ‘ 





LADIES AND CHILDREN ONLY. 





FLORENCE M. WELCH  broite:; 


Medical Electrician 


BANK OF HAMILTON CHAMBERS | *"\’' 


Corner Entrance Queen and Spadina. 





ART POTTERY 


Pieces Suitable for Wedding Gifts 
7” 





WILLIAM JUNOR 





, 


Limited 
Caterers and 


Manufacturing Confectioners 


719 Yonge St., Toronto 
“4 Telephones—North 2004 and 2005 


Photographs from Lyonde, Toronto, 





MISS LILLIAN MAY KENT. 





QO) 


Elevator, West Entrance. ‘Phone—Main 3049 te / 
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SOCIETY- 

The wedding bells have been ringing 
all week in every quarter of the town, 
or rather would have been ringing had 


i ,. | there been bells, 
More people have benefitted by Cook’s | peal so sweetly from St. James’ Ca- 


chimes which 


ding-dong of the or- 
dinary one-tone 
cola can be’ broken up by a couple of | rather a runaway 


which has achieved the distine- 

: tion of housing a great crowd, 
When you have that shivery, achy | have themselves decorously. 

feeling come here and you will not only | won't irreverence i. 
1 when his suggestive ‘“‘Let us pray 

fails to bring the crowd to a posture of 

devotion, it is immense to hear him re- 


at the seat-climbers and the ac- 
cent on the “pray.” 


. second daughter of Mr. and 


> in Bloor street Pres- 
Wednesday 
noon at half-past two o'clock, Rev. Dr. 
Wallace officiating. Miss Kent was 
. Miss Edith Kent, 

is maid of honor, and Miss Ethel Tay- | 


bridesmaids, 


Duff Camp- 


1 Was of white liberty 
ed with chiffon, with rose point } 





Her bouquet was of bridal | 
_ with showers of lily of the valley, | 
bridesmaids 

lined with | 
primrose silk, and handsomely trimmed 
, With ribbons to} 
primrose satin. 
* hats were of white chiffon, pom- 
with gold mili-; 


with corde 


padour-shape 
F sunset roses. The groom’s | 
maids were pearl brooches 

valley design 
ime. The family party were 


1uve and green t 





At all g vo 

| Cc. H. WESTWOOD & CO., LIMITED | | Sieters: O% the and groom 
| \¢ V re 
S f } 


embroidered 
cent’s handsome home 
dining-room 


and Mrs. Tay- 
honeymoon 














| 


of the bride, and Rev 


1 its springlike color 


em- | 





’ 
by her | 


and } 


leaves | ir 


id 


yellow, 
her 
During the signing of the cegis- 


88°WEST KING STREET, TORONTO 


are 
honeyrnoon 


in 
two 


took place on Wednesday afternoon 


brought in the bride and gave her 
away. Miss Elsie Buchan was maid 
of honor and Miss Ethelwyn Walker 
and Miss Ethel Baldwin were brides- 
maids. Mr. Edward Greig .was best 
man. The robe des noces was of white 
satin, veiled in beautiful lace, with silk 
and pearl applique. The tulle veil was 
fastened by a small coronet of orange 
blossoms and the bouquet was of white 
roses and lily of the valley. The three 
attendants wore cream voile frocks 
over cream silk, shirred in the latest 
mode, with guimps of lace, knots and 
ends of pale green and smart broad- 
brimmed hats, wreathed with leaves, 
and sheaves of daffodils tied with white 
ribbons finished their toilettes. After 
the teremony a small and recherche 
reception was held at Mr. Byron Walk- 
er’s home in St. George street, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker welcomed the 
intimate circle cordially. “A few of the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. St. George 
Baldwin, Mr. Harold Baldwin, Mr. 
Russell Baldwin, Mrs. and Miss Jones, 
Mr. Morton Jones, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Matthews and the Misses Matthews, 
cousins of the groom, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mulock, Mrs. Haydn Horsey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Griham Thompson, Dr. and .l.rs. 
Leslie, Dr. and Mrs. Jukes Johnston, 
the Misses Lefroy, Mr. Harry Lefroy, 
President and Mrs. Loudon, Professor 
and Mrs. Alexander, Miss Ella Ryer- 
son, Miss Grace Dillon Mills, Mr. R. 
Beaumont, Mr. J. H. Coburn of Walk- 
erville, Miss Macdougall, Mrs. W. B. 
Spotten (nee Buchan), Miss Winifred 
Spotten. Mr. and Mrs. Jones have gone 
to the Eastern States for their bridal 
trip, and will reside, on their return, 
in Parkdale. 
= 

The marriage of Miss Eola Gertrude 
Wilson Lennox, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Lennox, and Mr. David 
Worts Smart, took place last Wednes- 
day in Si. Paul’s church, Bloor street 
east, at half-past two o'clock. St. Paul’s 
has become, through various recon- 
structions, additions, and beautifyings, 
quite a stately and enormous sanctu- 
ary, and lends itself to decoration with 
ease and grace. Miss Lennox chose a 
daisy motif for her wedding, and hun- 
dreds of fine ‘‘Marguerites’ were used 
on the altar and about the chancel, re- 
inforced by solid masses of white lilac, 
azalea, lilies, and other flowers. Dun- 
lop arranged the decoration of church 
and house, and achieved a fine effect. 
The guests’ section of the large aisle 
was reserved by white ribbons, the 
pillars were wreathed with smilax, and 
fine palms were lavished wher- 
ever space was afforded. Mr. Lennox 
brought in his daughter, and gave her 
away, and never dda more charming 
little bride leave her father’s care, Her 
wedding gown was of rich white satin, 
covered with soft white chiffon and 
pearl trimmings. The veil was of rare 
lace, with a little crown of orange 
blossoms, and the bouquet of lily of 
the valley, all dainty, sweet, and ex- 
actly suitable to the petite bride. Miss 
Marion Stanway was maid of honor, in 
a gown of primrose silk, and a white 
hat wreathed with daisies. Miss Mabel 
Lennox, sister of the bride, and Miss 
Gertrude Moore were bridesmaids, in 
soft white silk frocks and picture hats. 
The bouquets of the three attendants 


were of Marguerites, tied with white 
f ribbons. Two younger girls, Miss Maisie 
| Lennox, sister of the bride, and Miss 
Maida Maclachlan, in white organdie, 
with bouquets and wreaths of Mar- 


guerites, were flower girls. Mr. Robert 


Gray, of the Bank of Toronto, was best 
ecked with green, | man. Six ushers were attentively seat- 
ing the guests, and led the bride’s pro- 
cession. They were: Mr. Edgar Lennox, 
co bride’s brother; Mr. Perey Myles, 
cousin of the groom; Mr. Arthur 
Reemer, Mr. Irving Ardagh, Mr. Frank 
Morrison, and Mr. Jack Lindsay. The 
rector performed the ceremony, and the 
| rule of admission being by ticket, there 
was no unseemly crowding or inatten- 
; tion. Everyone says the wedding was an 
exceptionally pretty one, and Miss 
Fola’s short season as a girl belle will 
be happily followed by years untold of 
wecded happiness, if her friends’ hearty 
wishes bear the proper weight. The re- 
eption following the wedding was un- 
|} usually brilliant, the handsome home of 
the bride’s parents being turned into a 
veritable garden of flowers, pink and 
. | White carnations, which are aptly 


1 
| 
| 





j hamed “Prosperity,” being used in the 
‘ption room. Refreshments were 

‘served from a buffet in the dining- 

j room, done in pink carnations and rib- 

|; bons. and the wedding party sat at a 

| table arranged in a special room, and 
her | very beautifully done in lily of the 
vale | Valley and violets. Mr. and Mrs. Smart 


sunpleated |} ive gone South to the Atlantic sea- 
bou- ' shore, and the bride found her mother’s 


The! rich gift of a crinchilla set the most 
ipropos to finish her grev tweed travel- 

g costume. The presents were unusu- 

The | illy handsome and ineluded many 
' beautiful things for the happy home in 

' Rosedale, which Mr. and Mrs, Smart 


will occupy later. 


| avenue, Montreal. 


see * 
| Mr. Herbert Langlois, Rusholme 
} road, returned to Toronto on Monday, 
the | ifter a short trip to Italy to see Mrs. 
twin | Langlois and his daughters, who have 
spent the winter in the Riviera, and 
are at present in Genoa, where they 
will remain for six or seven weeks 
at the church Miss Dora McMur-| Mrs, Langlois hopes to return home 
presided at | with Miss Maysie in June, while Mise 
Hlope will probably sail from Genoa 
the for Japan to visit her sister, Mrer 
Wisher, residing in Kobe. Mrs. Lang- 
lois’ friends will be pleased to know 
Maud | that her health has considerably im- 
late | proved 

Mr. a 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. G. Plunkett Magann 
; went down to Ottawa early in the 
week to attend Miss Fitzpatrick’s wed 
o'clock, Rev. Edward C. Cayley being | ging. 
the officiating minister 





Byron E. * 
. 
; Dr. T. Alexander Davies has ar- 








of Beaverton in Alexandria Hall on 
Friday evening of last week was one 
of the jolliest ever held there. The 
hall was most tastefully decorated with 
flags, banners and draperies, etc., and 
the cosy-corners were especially invit- 
ing. The stage was charmingly decor- 
ated with palms and flowers, and made 
a pleasant place in which to sit and 
enjoy a chat or watch the dancers be- 


Mrs. R. Edgar Thorne and Miss Aud- 
rey Thorne of Montreal are paying «a 
round of visits in Toronto before tak- 
ind also | ing up their residence in McGill College 



















Early Shoppers & The Horse Show 
ndorse Ear << n 
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Store Closes See Our Splendid 
Daily at 190 YONCE ST.. TORONTO Millinery 





Here is a Really Dressy Ladies’ Boot. 


Nothing quite so dressy as a patent leather boot—and 
none so neat or perfect-fitting as 


“a ‘* THE DORCAS” 

made by The D. Armstrong Co. of Rochester, N.Y. It is 
made of patent coltskin, the latest discovery in patent leathers, 
and the most satisfactory and reliable shiny leather made. 


The cut shows an extra choice Diamond finished genuine Patent Calfskin 
“Dorcas” boot. The acme of style and quality in shoes. The elite Canadian 
woman willbe charmed with it. All shapes and styles in the new 4 
ACETIC ORONO LEM cocoytnehes ai. 0 ak & dai siv'a dna DATES FRE ELC RR ee $ .50 


And a very Stylish Boot is ‘‘ The Dorcas”’ in All Kid, Goodyear Welted, at $4.00. 


The D. Armstrong Co. are recognized as the best American manufacturers of dressy shoes. And 
we get extra good quality and finfsh from them, because of the enormous qualities we needs must get 
from them to satisfy the demands of good Canadian dressers. This also enables us to sell them at as 
joW a price as they are retailed at in the United States. 

We have the choicest of Patent Vici Kid and Vici, in Goodyear or light turned soles. Fashion 
and Serviceability rule in the Shoe Section. 


The Belt to Harmonize With Your Costume is Here. 


OW greatly the belt adds to the dressiness, the refinement, the chic of the costume ! 

That is, of course, if the belt is itself dressy, refined-looking, and thoroughly 

symphonic with Milady’s attire. And the belts for this season have an exceeding grace 
and charm of their own, in addition to that they impart to the costume. 


One of the newest ideas from New York is the wide shirred silk belt. There are no buckles, and 
it is very wide at both back and front. It hooks at the side; hooks and eyes take the place of buckles 
in this. There’s got to be a good deal of material in such a belt, and it’s got to be good material, to 
make it shir so prettily. Shaped to fit the form ; just the thing for fashionable functions. The belts are 
black, but you'll likely want us to make them up in your favorite colors for evening wear. 

Up-to-date dressers will also be charmed with the belt with the Girdle Back—that’s another very 
‘swell’? New York idea. : 

Of the popular crush leather belts we have a large range of colors and shades. 

We can suit any belt want, of the short-waisted, of the long-waisted, of the medium-waisted. And 
there are styles to suit everybody’s tastes ; and prices to suit all purses—as little as 25 cents to as much 
as $3.75, but the latter price is very small for that particular belt. AAS 
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of a fine quality of taffeta silk, “Sss/— = 
is folded and neatly shirred at the sides. They have the pretty gilt or gun- ™ — 
metal harness buckles at front and back, which are superbly stylish. $1 95 Sa SS” 
The cost is as small as...... MS eae RANA Ae SERA ais eho sete ° A New Silk Belt 





The Ladies’ 3-Strap Leather Belts, 


of which but a faint idea is given in the picture, are made of extra fine 
quality leather straps. It has stitched edges, fancy gilt or oxidized slides, and 
front buckles. The popular wide effects are seen to perfection here. These 
belts are wide at the back and nicely taper to the front. Besides being in white 
and black, they come in pretty shades of fashionable colors—green gray, brown, 


red, blue and tan. You wouldn’t think the price for such a lovely 
A Three-Strap Leather Belt. PRIS WH SHMIE Nosh 0ia's g-vie, caddies demtonne die Shae . : " $1 75 


The Latest Ideas in Hand-Bags. 
They Are Both Beautiful and Serviceable. 


You could scarcely imagine what a very large range of hand-bags are here. Any shape in an 
auto, carriage or hand-bag, all in the newest shades. The latest handles, from the flat-strap affair to the 
braided handle. All styles and shades of leathers. Any shade you fancy in the popular grain leathers. 
And one of the most popular this season’s bags is the one with the pretty name of the play, 


** PEGGY FROM PARIS.” 

This is a new idea, a pretty one, and a useful. The Peggy from Paris hand-bag is made in one 
large piece of solid leather. The material is gathered in pleats and riveted on a strong leather-covered 
iron frame, with strap handles. They are in calf or kid. ; 

There’s a great deal can be put in one of these bags without hurting its appearance to any great 
extent. It can almost spread into the dimensions of a small-sized 
trunk if desired. And then it will go right back to its original shape. 























__ _ “ Peggy from Paris ” comes in saffian leather, in black only ; in selected 
kid, in black and champagne colors ; in black and chocolate brown, in Japa- 


Pp 
nese deer leather, and in 14-caret gold filled $ $ 
leather. Various linings. Prices range from 2.50 & 17. 75 


‘ 






[he particular Peggy from Paris” shown in the picture is the 
Japanese deer leather one, with beautiful Dresden silk lining, covered frame 
and jewelled automatic fastener. The leather looks like some of those rare 
specimens of beautiful fungi you find in dense woods—has queer little brown 


excrescences rising from a white base. It’s attracting great $15 0O 
attention, and when you see it you'll say the price is low.... . 










One Style of ** Peggy from Paris.’’ 












ranged a very attractive programme] was allowed to linger among her un-, of a Turkish gunboat which lay before 
for this afternoon in the studio of the! married chums for that pleasant festiv- | them in one of the harbors The Ar: b 
Strolling Players. Among those taking . Ara 
part are Mrs. R. L. Johnston, Miss 
Mae Dickenson, Mrs. W. Milne Doug- 
las, Mr. Robert Cringan (violin), Miss 
Jessie Perry, Miss Harkness, one of 
Detroit’s finest sopranos, and Mr. 
Charles E. Clarke, B.A., the delightful 
baritone, who has returned from an 
extensive concert tour in the States. 


ity. thought the gunboat more powerful 
; . ; than that of any sritish vessel he had 
I inadvertently stated last week that | ever seen. The conclusion he at once 
the Kent-Taylor wedding was to be | drew, and frankly expressed, was to 
what a friend calls a “ticket wedding.” ; the effect that Turkey was a greater 
{ received invitations to this and to} naval power than Great Britain. He 
the Lennox-Smart nuptials on the; was shown a picture of the Channel 
same day, and mixed invitations and | fleet, but that did not alter his impres- 
ticket for the latter ceremony, which | sion. “These are only pictures,” he 
mistake I only discovered just now, |said. “It is easy to make pictures.” 
having been too ill to attend either.| He has now been shown the ships, 
The notice was misleading to a great | and has been made to comprehend that 
many curious people who lined up out- | they are capable fo reaching the Per- 
side St. Paul's on Wednesday before|sian Gulf. At the same time, he has 
the florists had finished decorating the | been told, in language he understands 
edifice. The wedding which they so! that so long as he holds by his treaty 
much desired to witness was one of | obligations and governs his people rea- 
the most perfectly-arranged which To- | sonably, Great Britain will uphold his 
ronto ever saw, every detail oeing|rule.—The “Contemporary Review.” 
ees Cones, and the result a : as ; 
most satisfactory one. Though not “ of i er 
personally present, I am taking the Fowl Seibery 
word from some of my critical friends. 





The dance given by the young ladies 








low. The music furnished was excel- 
lent, and the floor perfection. Supper 
was served at midnight on daintily 
spread tables, and the ladies are to be 
congratulated on the success of their 
efforts in every detail. The ladies com- 
posing the committee were Mesdames 
Joyce, Roach, Treleaven, King, Mc- 


Senator Spooner tells of a lawyer in 
Wisconsin who had been retained by a 
farmer to prosecute a suit against a 
neighbor relative to the title to a strip 


: of land running between their respec- 
« anete has ae Oe Sane popu tive farms. 

ar Statesman lan Ir rh 4zaurier, ap t é ring ¢ - a- 
Crorie, Tisdale, Misses Muir, McRae,|the present Premier. This was atrik. | tien rar ths nkete at the-wmuit the 
Tisdale, Chapman, Benham, King. }| ingly illustrated when the Duke of first-mentioned farmer suggested to 
Stoddart, Way, Glover, Young, Suter. | York made a tour of the Dominion not | his attorney that it might be a good 
Miss E. Hamilton (secretary). long ago. It took two special trains to | idea to send the presiding judge a cou- 

° carry the party across the continent. | ple of fine turkeys. 

Mrs. Osborne of Clover Hiii has re- |The Premier and Canadian officials fol- “Dear me!" exclaimed the counsel 
turned from the South, where she has | lowed the Duke's train by half an hour. | “that would never do, my man! You 
spent some months. At Winipeg there were cheers for the | would be sure to lose your suit!” 

* royal party, but when the Premier's} Nothing more was said on the sub- 

The marriage of Miss Kathleen Deni- ; train pulled in there was an ovation. ject. The case came up, was tried, and 
son of Minnedosa, eldest daughter of “Isn't the Duke a fine fellow?” cried | judgment was rendered in the plain: 
Mr. Edwin O. Denison and Mrs. Deni- {an enthusiastic Englishman. ‘There |tiff’s favor. When the news was 
son (nee Lattimer), to Mr. F. Macgreg- | are few men like him.” brought to him the farmer expressed 
or Davies, took place on April 12, at “Oh, yes, a fine fellow, your Duke,” | his satisfaction, adding: “I sent him 
Minnedosa. Miss Marv Denison, sister | said an old French-Canadian. “He the turkeys!” — " 
of the bride, was bridesmaid, and Mr, | all right. He friend of Laurier.”"—New Too astonished at the man’s temerity 
Hume B. Robinson was best man. It | York “Tribune.” to suy anything, the lawyer merely 
was a “traveling dress’’ wedding, — Se stared at his client. : 
the bride and groom left for Englanc . “Yes,” chuckle . “ 
for a six months’ trip after the cere. The Romancing Arab. ies the a but oo eae 
mony. The bride's father is a son o ape * 17am Dy- 
the late Colonel R. L. Denison of Dov- The Arab is such a romancer him- heen? 7 ne" Sulqntay By 
ercourt, and has been for many years | self that he looks with suspicion on ev- 
a resident of Minnedosa. ery statement he cannot verify per- 

. sonally. An incident, described to me 

A small and most enjoyable tea was| by the British participant in it, illus- 
given by Mrs. James A. Young on Mon-|trates this Arab characteristic: A | house and throwing a bucket of chili 
day to some of her girl friends. Mrs.| sheik was discussing with the com-! water over the head of the occupant. 
Willie Despard, being a young matron, 'mandant of a British vessel the points ~Bangkok “Times.” 





Sure of Candian Popularity. 








Gang-robbers in Perak have adopted 
a new method—that of entering a 
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Andrew Lang on George Ade! 


HE English tourist was hold- 
6% i ing his head.’’ This is quot- 





ed from a work in two vol- 

umes, entitled “Fables in 

Slang,’ by George Ade, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stone & Co. in that 
center of culture, Chicago. The book 
Was presented to me by a scholar of 
more than European reputation, and 
was to fill a gap in my philological 
knowledge. Having read the “Fables 
in Slang,’’ I do not wonder that the 
English tourist held his head. For the 
volumes are almost certainly written 
with a conscientious and laudable de- 
sire to be humorous, and yet, in the 
English mind, they produce a _ black 
melancholy. Is humor, like morals, an 
affair of climate and environment? Are 
things funny in Chicago which are sad- 
dening in Great Britain and Ireland? 
It may be so. ... 

Beginning with the adventure of the 
English tourist, we learn that “the 
clothes he wore evidently had been cut 
from a steamer rug by his mother, or 
some other aged relative suffering from 
astigmatism.’’ The nature of a steamer 
rug is not obvious, for perhaps ‘‘steam- 
er’ is American for some entity not 
known here by that name, just as a 
commercial traveler is called a ‘‘drum- 
mer.” The clothes of Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold were securely criticized when he 
lectured in America, yet on this side 
of the water they seemed in no way re- 
markable. Perhaps all our clothes are 
fashioned out of what Mr. Ade calls 
steamer rugs, even our “Tuxedos” and 
“Prince Alberts,’’ whatever these vest- 
ments may be. But we, too, have our 
peculiarities; we usually wear evening 
dress at public dinners, and we do not 
march down Piccadilly in round felt 
hats and frock-coats. In the course of 
this humorous narrative a native tells 
a girl who waits at table that “the 
blending under the left ear is poor, and 
if you are not careful someone will sign 
you as a spotted girl.”” What is “the 
blending,” and why are spotted girls 
signed? They may know in Chicago. 
Presently a boy enters, and says: “Feed 
me everything with one in the light to 
come along. If any of the cockroaches 
ask for me, tell them I’m for all night 
with the yellow rattlers, and laid out 
at Winona.” Here the reader, if a na- 
tive of Chicago, may hold his sides, but 
it was at this point that ‘‘the English 
tourist was holding his head.” We 
need not pity him; why did he go to 
Chicago que diable allait-il faire dans 
cette galere? The next word of un- 
known connotation is “josher.’’ The 
term has been applied to myself in a 
comic contemporary, and I have won- 
dered what it meant. In Mr. Ade’s 
book it is applied to an “advance agent.”’ 
Can I be an “advance agent,” as Theo- 
phile Gautier is said to have been a 
Christian without knowing it? The 
only way to interpret ‘‘josher’ is to 
compare the various contexts in which 
it occurs. Perhaps it is only a synonym 
for “human being.’ The final jest is 
the statement of the josher that the 
girl who waited at table was his sister. 
Possibly she was; quite as possibly 
there were no ties of consanguinity be- 
tween the young woman and the josh- 
er. 
“The Englishman was deeply per- 
plexed.” Out of Chicago who is not? 
And in Chicago perhaps the learned are 
puzzled by “Wee Macgreegor,”’ a book 
apparently couched in the Pictish lan- 
guage. Among other philological puz- 
zles we note “is the graft played out?” 
“a rangy person,” ‘fa cinch,” “a one- 
night stand,” ‘a rube town,” “a jay 
town,” “a four-flush drummer,” ‘“a 
rooter from the days of underhand 
pitching.” Pitching is the term for 
bowling at*baseball (if it is bowling, a 
matter for the umpire’s decision), but 
is a “‘rooter’’ equivalent to a daisy crop- 
per? The following phrase appears to 
refer to the terms of some manly pas- 
time: “She could get away with any 
topic that was batted up to her, and 
then slam it over to second in time to 
head off the runner.” There seems to 
be a combination here of cricket and 
Rugby football, but ‘‘the Englishman is 
deeply perplexed.’’ ‘‘Don’t renig’’ may 
be excellent advice, but clamors for a 
translator. We mfay renig without 
knowing that it is wrong. ‘Clarence 
stood in with the toughest push in 
town; he learned to shoot craps and 
rush the can.’”’ The last phrase may 
mean to push about the bottle, but to 
say what kind of bird or beast the crap 
is, and what kind of education the 
crapshooter needs, demands an educa- 
tion more extensive and peculiar, if not 
more liberal, than that of the present 
josher. ‘“Guff,’’ I think, from the con- 
text, is equivalent to what we call 
“pulpit oratory.’”” “The lookout” cer- 
tainly means the pulpit, a “squab” is a 
young man, a “yap” is an old man. 
Walt Whitman sings (as far as he can 
be said to sing) of “a barbaric yap.” 
“Oodles’” means “plenty’’ or “abund- 
ance,” as in “oodles of slang.” To 
“make a horrible beef’’ is to express 
discontent. The nature of ‘a burgoo 
picnic’ defies investigation. “A jimmy 
little tuxedo”’ is an article of male at- 
tire. “The free and untrammeled souls 
in the Spaghetti joint’’ are perplexing, 
nor is it obvious whether Spaghetti is 
an Italian surgeon of renown, who has 
made this joint his peculiar study, or 
whether, perhaps, he keeps a restaur- 
ant where the joints are excellent. If 
so the free and untrammeled souls may 
frequent Spaghetti’s house of enter- 
tainment. ‘We shall know when we 
are dead,” said an Australian philoso- 
pher, and, if we go to Chicago when we 
die, we shall know. 

It is not my design to go to Chicago 
in this present state of being, and, if I 
know myself, only a powerful medium 
indeed could summon me thither from 
the next world. One learns with regret 
that brandy and alcohol are “‘parapher- 
nalia,’”” which means “that which a 
bride brings over and above her dow- 
er.”” Why should a bride bring not 
only alcohol, but brandy also? No 
light is thrown by my reading on the 
nature and properties of ‘a dinky 
gavel,”’ or on the process described as 
“doing a steve brodie,” or on the na- 
ture of “niftiness,” or on “staking a 
person to a meal ticket,” or “putting 
on a pair of pneumatic sneakers,” or 
“giving the rowdy hee ho.” ‘Perhaps 
it was not a comic paper at all, it may 
have been ‘Punch,’” is the only epi- 
gram which I can discover in the two 
volumes of this Western humorist, and 
it is adapted from the English. An un- 
patriotic American (a purely imagin- 
ary monster, surely) is represented as 
saying: “In this beastly country the 
imitation article always passes as the 
real thing.”” But “if and while’ these 
fables in slang are intended to pass for 
humor they can hardly do so in the 
country of Mark Twain. 

It has cost me some fever of the 
brow and much toilsome reading to 
pick out the philological gems from this 
incomparably tedious pair of volumes. 
To “play shirtwaist man” is one of 
these mysterious phrases. Looking at 
the whole compilation, one feels as one 
does in presence of a Hittite or Iberian 
or Aztec inscription. It may be full of 
interesting matter, but nobody can de- 
cipher it. And so there may, after all, 
be humor in those passages of Mr. 
Ade’s books, which convey no meaning 
at all to persons not educated in the 
State of Illinois. A work named “The 
Montrose Humorist” has often been 
cited as cryptic in its wit, but a Cale- 
donian, perhaps, might pick a few 
plums out of the mass. In the same 
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way “Fables in Slang” may ‘entertain 
the dwellers in Chicago, and it takes 
all sorts to appreciate jokes.—Andrew 
Lang in London “Daily News.” 





Reflections on Posing Before a 
Photographer. 





HOULD the art of photography 
be forgotten, like the secrets of 
Egyptian embalming, of Ro- 
man mortar and of the varnish 
of Stradivarius, what an ideal, 

godlike race the present generation of 
mortals would appear to remote poster- 
ity! For posterity would then take us 
at our photographic value, which is 
considerably higher than our face value. 
Having lost the art, posterity would be 
unaware of the frauds, the pranks, the 
mandacities, the fictions, the deceits, 
the flatteries of photography, and would 
presume, no doubt, that every photo- 
graph was a true presentment of the 
living man or woman. The poets of the 
future, in that case, would sing of this 
as the golden age of beauty, when ev- 
ery man had the physique of Apollo or 
of Paris, and every woman was as fair 
to see as Aphrodite herself. 

Actors, pugilists, candidates for office 
and women are, by general tolerance, 
permitted to have their pictures taken 
as often as they please and in as many 
attitudes. Actors, usually, are photo- 
graphed for themselves, pugilists for 
the papers and women for their gowns. 
A woman, as a rule, is more solicitous 
to get her dress than her face into the 
picture. She would rather immortalize 
her furs and other finery than her fea- 
tures. She prefers that posterity should 
know that she could afford to buy good 
clothes than that she once was a beau- 
ty. In this, however, women are short- 
sighted and permit their vanity to dull 
their sense of the historical perspec- 
tive. All clothes, and especially wo- 
men’s clothes, go quickly out of fash- 
ion and the apparel of the year before 
last seems always clumsy, silly and un- 
becoming. A photograph of a woman 
in this season’s mode will appear dowdy 
and absurd, a dozen years hence. How 
many women, beautiful in their prime 
but now past the climacteric of their 
good looks, regret that in their heyday 
they were photographed in gowns of a 
transient fashion, cut not upon lines of 
true grace; in consequence of which 
they fear to exhibit their photographs 
taken in that irrevocable past lest the 
spectator, forgetting the true beauty 
of the face, laugh at the _ ridiculous 
clothes. It is a wise woman, therefore, 
that permits no more clothing than 
need be appear in the photograph. A 
ball gown without neck or sleeves, and 
scarce showing in the picture, will not 
offend the tastes of future generations 
and is always in the fashion. The only 
photographs that never grow queer are 
those which display only the heads and 
necks, with a trifle of the bodice. 

There is a certain vanity in posing 
before the camera. We do not mind a 
woman having her picture taken any 
more than we do her standing before a 
mirror. Concern for personal appear- 
ance and pride in being pretty are part 
of a woman’s nature. But man, noble 
creature, is supposed to be above such 
petty weakness. To be handsome is 
deemed rather shameful in a man. He 
is required by the ethics of his sex to 
show a virile disdain for complexion 
and classic outline of feature except in 
women. And the traditions of mascu- 
linity compel him to affect scorn of the 
idea of invoking photography to per- 
petuate his homely phiz and manly fig- 
ure. A man, therefore, goes to the 
photographer unwillingly and with 
many apologies. His wife wants his 
photograph and since she has set her 
heart on getting it he may as well 
eblige her. Or the newspapers are al- 
ways sending for his pictures and as 
he has none to give them they publish 
over and over again an ugly line-draw- 
ing that has in it more of caricature 
than of compliment. He is having some 
photographs made, therefore, not for 
vanity’s sake, but in order to prevent 
that line-drawing from ever again 
showing its face in print. 

These are the excuses offered by man 
about to be photographed, but in his 
heart of hearts the knave believes that 
he is really giving the world a pre- 
cious ‘human document” that may one 
day fill a full page in his country’s his- 
tory. A man never feels more silly and 
ill at ease than when he stands facing 
a camera, his head clutched firmly at 
the rear by an iron brace and his lips 
distorted into a forced smile while he 
endeavors to look pleasant. The whole 
man, under his air of indifference, reeks 
with vanity. There is vanity in his 
assertions that he wishes a true photo- 
graph of himself, nothing extenuated 
by the retoucher; vanity of the same 
sort that made Cromwell command the 
painter not to omit his warts; the van- 
ity that fills a man with the belief that 
posterity will care a tinker’s impreca- 
tion whether the photographer portray 
him, according to the realistic school, 
as he is, or, according to the idealistic 
schol, as he ought to be. 

Women, as a class, wish their photo- 
graphs to be pretty even though the 
likeness be impaired. Men, on the con- 
trary, call for a true likeness as the 
quiddity in a photograph. 
There might be an entertaining debate 
to determine which sex, in this regard, 
displays the greater vanity.—San Fran- 
cisco ‘‘Bulletin.”’ 





Diamonds and Beauty. 





The special correspondent of the Lon- 
“Mail” writes thus of the 
Fete Franco-Russe at St. Petersburg: 
N all St. Petersburg there is no 
more fashionable restaurant than 
the Bear. Here princes and grand 
dukes may be seen at mealtimes, 
and the very waiters speak a 
French that has the flavor, the distinc- 
tion, and the cachet of the Faubourg 
In brief, the Medret, or 
Bear, is the Carlton or Prince’s of St. 


Petersburg. 


There, on March 24, gathered a dis- 
tinguished company, for at ten o’clock 
began the Fete Franco-Russe, the pro- 


ceeds of which were to be devoted to 


the widows and orphans of the war. 
The Medret is situated in a broad 


stret that is entered from the Nevski. 


St. Petersburg society is brilliant, not 
only by reason of the diamonds and 
beauty of its women, but also owing to 
the splendid uniforms and blazing de- 
corations of its men. The ladies wore 
such diamonds as are only seen at ex- 
hibitions or in the windows of a fash- 
ionable jeweler. The diamonds of St. 
Petersburg are famous, for not only do 
they frequently measure half an inch 
across, but their diameter is as fre- 
quently the same, 

The jewels one sees at Covent Gar- 
den are slim and puny baubles by com- 
parison. St. Petersburg seems to buy 
its diamonds by the pound, and the 
wealth “of Ormuz and of Ind” scintil- 
lates in the ears and round the slender 
throats of its fair women. 

Where the great ladies of Russia are 
not beautiful, they are vivacious, Most 
often they are beautiful, but vivacity 
is their supreme distinction. Their 
faces are animated; when they speak 
they live their words; and the bored 
look of London and the weighty amia- 
bility of Berlin are nowhere visible. 
Theirs is a certain primitive health 
that not even several cubic inches of 





diamond and a Paris gown can dislo- 
cate. 

The Cossacks of the Guard would 
give quality and a savor to any gath- 
ering. Picture to yourselves bronzed 
and bearded heroes in ankle-long over- 
alls, cartridges made of silver filigree 
work running along their breasts, Ori- 
ental swords and yataghans hanging 
on belts of silver, and crosses and med- 
als won on strange battlefields nestling 
below the cartridges. With these were 
generals whose wide trousers were met 
by leather boots knee-high. All wore 
their orders—crosses in brilliants, in 


enamel or in gold, rows of them. In: 
England one would put the alphabet 


after their names. 


Hussars, infantry, artillery, dragoons | 
and riflemen were all here, frogged and | 


braided and astrachaned and decorated. 
Smart students, sword on hip, mingled 
with these, and the mere civilian in 
black evening clothes wore a string of 


Do 
You 
Know 
What 
You 
Take? 


Many so-called remedies, largely ad- 
vertised under catchy names, are 
composed principally of cheap stimu- 
lants with sufficient other ingredients 
to disguise the taste. If people were 
only as particular about their medi- 
cines as they are about their food 
they would insist on knowing what 
they are taking, which would put 
most of the popular nostrums out of 
business. The formula of 


FERROL 


is freely published and every man 
who can read can see for himself 
that it contains the MOST VALUABLE 
remedies known to medical science, 
namely Cod Liver Oil, Iron 
and Phosphorus. 

More than that, we guarantee that 
Ferrol is true to formula, that it is 
made from Wm. A. Munn’s Cele- 
brated Cod Liver Oil (which won 
the medal at Vienna against 
the world), that it contains just the 
right proportion of Iron and Phos- 
phorus, that it is the greatest remedy 
for Consumption, Bronchitis,Chronic 
Coughs, Anzmia and all wasting 
diseases, and that it is the most 
palatable and easily digested pre- 
paration of its kind that has ever 
been offered, moreover you 


“‘Know What You Take”’ 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


Tue Ferro, Company, Limirep 
Toronto 

































FORMULA 


Olei Morrhuze 
(opt.) 3vii. 
Ferri Phosphat. 3ii. 
Phosphori gr. i. 
Glycerini, etc. 
q.s., ad. 3xv. 





FOR THIS CHANGEABLE WEATHER 
YOUR UNDERWEAR 


is of first importance. 
It need not be heavy but of such texture that it will 
retain the natural heat of the body, we have several 
makes of underwear that have this qualification, bu’ 
for this month we recommend 


Medium Weight Uncyed vol. 


You know the quality of Jaeger’s K.& K. K. There 
is nothing better shown. 

We are clearing two lines at Special 

Prices— 

Medium Weight Undyed | Balance of two lines of 
Wool Shirts and Drawers, | Natural Wool Shirts and 
34 to 42 principally large | Drawers. Can fit all sizes 
sizes Reg. $1.50 $I 00 | from one or other. 75¢ 
Bh eisedicccsernes ’ Reg. $1.00 for...... 


WREYFORD & CO., Underwear Specialists 


85 KING ST. WEST. 








Sunburst Pleatings, Ruchings, 
Flounces, Frills, Accordion and 
Side Pleating, Fluting, Pink- 
ing, etc. 


—eee eee eee 


A. E. REA & CO., Limited 


20-22 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


Shirt Waists 
Only experience and 
the best facilities can 
create in perfect taste 
the elaborate and ar- 
tistic combinations of 
laces, chiffons, crepe 
de chene, etc., that 
go to form the perfect 
Evening Waist. 
Our Waists are now 
widely known, and 
are unique in their 
careful finish and per- 
fect taste. We keep 





all the latest New 
York designs, and 
adapt them to the 


individual figure. 


M. FRANKLIN 


Tel. Main 175, 11% Richmond West 





| decorations in miniature on the lapel 
| of his coat. 

; Leaning against a pillar of the great 
, concert hall were three attaches of the 

British Embassy in sober black. A 
| group of French newspaper corre- 
, Spondents stood vehind them. 

The company rose to its feet, the 
band struck up a patriotic air. Plainly 
dressed in the uniform of a general of 
| artillery, and wearing the white cross 
| of St. George, had entered his Imperial 
| Highness the Grand Duke Vladimir, 

middle-aged, soldierly and pleasant to 
look upon. 

On the stage at the end of the great 
hall the leading dansueses and artistes 
of St. Petersburg were doing wonders 
in the cause of charity. From 10.30 to 
midnight they danced, sang, or recited. 
Then supper was served and the bazar 
opened. 

Miles. Karsavina 
changed glasses of champagne for 
bank-notes; Mlle. Medal examined the 
palms of divers visitors for goid; Mlles. 
Astafieva, Kchesinskaia and Routkovs- 
kaia sold elegant baubles a fabulous 


and Wille ex- 


prices; and the petits chevaux were 
manipulated by Mlles. Trefilova and 
Borkhart. 


The Grand Duke Vladimir 
parted soon after midnight. 
Grand Duke entered and 
round of the stalls. 

The Czar’s uncle, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, is strikingly like his brother, the 
late Czar. Tall, bearded, dressed in 
the uniform of a Russian admiral, his 
Imperial Highness alternately chaffed 
and bargained with the fair damsels 
who presided over the little booths 
whose contents were so deftly and so 
tastefully arranged. The crowd stood 
respectfully aside while these transac- 
tions were in progress. The Grand 
Duke was a magnificent customer. 


had de- 
A second 
made the 


—_—_—_—————— 


Somewhat Surprising. 





“John,” remarked Mrs. Bifkins, cold- 
ly, at the breakfast-table, “you were 
saying some rather queer things in your 
sleep last night. You mentioned some- 
thing about Kittie and a full house and 
a show-down and a few other things 
along that line. What were you talk- 
ing about?” 

Did Mr. Bifkins tell his wife that 
Kittie was the name of the woman who 
cleaned out the office and that he was 
probably dreaming about the full house 
down at the show the other night? The 
funny papers would have you believe 
that he did. But he did not. 

“IT was probably dreaming of the 
poker game I sat in that night,” he re- 
plied without batting an eye. “I lost 
$37.15 in that game, by the way, so I 
can’t let you have that $19.98 for that 
spring hat for a couple of weeks.” 

Z Did Mrs. Bifkins scream and burst 
into tears and call him a brute and go 
right straight back to her mother? The 
comic writers and the joke-smiths 
would have you think she did. But she 
didn’t. 

“You must be a bum pokerist, John,”’ 
she said, scornfully; ‘I don’t believe 
you know a straight-up from a four- 
flush. I believe I could give you three 
kings and beat you to the jackpot my- 


self. What did you think you were 
doing—digging postholes or playing 
ping-pong?’’—“‘Smart Set.” 





The Unchangeable Birds. 





There is something almost pathetic in 
i the fact that the birds remain forever 
the same, says Burroughs. You grow 
fora, your friends die or move to distant 
jands, events sweep on and all things 
re changed. Yet there in your garden 
Or Orchard are the birds of your bay- 
;'#ood, the same notes, the same calls, 
and, to all intents and purposes, the 
identical birds endowed with perennial 
youth. The swallows, that build so far 
cut of your reach beneath the eaves of 
your father’s barn, the same ones now 
squeak and chatter beneath the eaves 
of your barn. The warblers and shy 
wood-birds you pursued with such glee 
ever sO many summers ago, and whose 
names you taught to some beloved 
youth who now, perchance, sleeps amid 
his native hills, no marks of time or 
change cling to them; and when you 
walk out to the strange woods, there 
they are, mocking you with their ever- 
renewed and joyous youth. The eall 
of the high-holes the whistle of the 
quail, the strong, piercing note of the 
meadow-lark, the drumming of the 
grouse—how these sounds ignore the 
years, and strike on the ear with the 
melody of that spring-time when the 
world was young, and life was all holi- 
day and romance! 
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Modern Manners. 





The thoughtless discourtesy of the 
modern man is also another of his irri- 
tations. What can be said for the men 
who insist on forcing their way out or 
in of the stalls of a theater twice be- 
tween every act, no matter how narrow 
or how crowded the stalls may be? A 
man who would never dream of asking 
a lady to rise in a drawing-room, or 
think of pushing past her, will do both 
indifferently six times in the course of 
a play lasting from nine till eleven. . 
. »« Women are expected to bear this 
infliction without 


murmuring every 
time they go to a theater. No wonder, 
therefore, that, when they nightly see 
such thoughtless selfishness exhibited 
by men, they turn a deaf ear to the 
men’s outcries about ‘matinee’ hats! 















‘Que Messieurs les Assassins commen- 
cent,’ said Alphonse Karr, when asked 
to support a petition for the abolition 
of capital punishment. ; 

There is nothing that women of all 


classes, from the highest to the lowest, 
appreciate so intimately as good man- 
ners and courtesy in their male ac- 
quaintances. Courtesy is the oil to the 
wheels of life which makes everything 
run smoothly, and lessens the possibili- 
ty of that friction which, if permitted, 
is bound to wear away almost any af- 
fection or respect. The certainty in a 
woman’s mind that a man is courteous 
and tactful, will make her expand like 
a flower in the sun, for a courteous 
man puts a woman on good terms with 
herself, and consequentiy on good 
terms with him, whereby he reaps his 
reward in many ways. Tllusions 
are one of the most important things in 
life, and are absolutely necessary be- 
tween the sexes, both .s regards men- 
tal and physical qualities; and nothing 
keeps those useful buffers against disas- 
trous realities in such good order as 
mutual courtesy and tact. Alas! there- 


fore, that the modern male has become 
blind to the advantages to be reaped 
by courtesy in small things. One sees 


newadays innumerable youths who 
think nothing of lounging into a room 
full of ladies with both hands in their 
trouser pockets, as if they were enter- 
ing a bar; who will stand and talk to 
a lady in the same attitude; who will 
seat themselves at a restaurant table 


before she is seated; who will remain 
seated when a lady stops to talk to 
them in passing; who will not rise to 


open the door for her; and a thousand 
other trivial signs of a lack of manners, 
having its root in indolence, conceit 
and selfishness.—-Artemis in “The 
King.” 





Employer—You are too slow about 
your work. Office Boy (cheerfully)— 
Oh, well; what I don’t do to-day I kin 
do to-morrer.—Indianapolis “Journal,” 














“UNQUESTIONABLY THE FINEST PIANO SOLD IN CANADA” 


THE MAGNIFICENT RECORD OF THE 


HEINTZMAN & CO. 
SS 


(Made by Ye Olde Firme of Heintzman & Co.) 








in every way warrants this statement. Its master- 
ful supremacy is acknowledged from one end of 
the Dominion to the other. Its fame is world- 
wide in the fact that the world’s greatest artists 
, who visit Canada invariably make it their choice. 


















ALBERTO JONAS 
The Famous Spanish Pianist. 


ADELA VERNE 


Greatest Woman Pianist In 
the World. 


‘“T am delighted with the 
Heintzman & Co. Piano, which 
I am playing upon throughout 
Madame Albani's tour;in Canada. 
I find the singing quality especi- 
ally beautiful, and the touch 
wonderfully light and crisp.”’ 


A pianist who reminds one of 
Rosenthal, ‘‘ but with more tonal 
coloring,” as a critic has said, 
must, indeed, rank high as an 
artist. Such is Jonas, who in his 
Canadian triumphs used exclus- 
ively a Heintzman & Co. Concert 
Grand Piano. 








RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Pupil of Liszt, and Famed 
Pianist. 


SIR ALEXANDER MAC- 
KENZIE 


Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A./1., 
London, England. 

In the great musical festivals 
conducted by this king of musi- 
cians, and held in the leading 
cities of Canada during 1903, the 
Heintzman & Co. Concert Grand 
Piano was made the exclusive 
choice of this worid-famed artist. 





‘Your new scale Concert 
Grand Piano possesses unique 
musical characteristics that must 
give it a distinctive place among 
the great pianos of the world. 1 
shall insist on having a Heintz- 
man & Co. new scale Grand Piano 
whenever I visit Canada.” 




















These great artists and many others have been 
impressed by its touch and tone through the ex- 
quisite adjustment of all its details and parts. 






Some questions may yet remain unsettled, 
but the supremacy and superiority of this 
piano is one of the settled questions. 


PIANO SALON: 115-l17 King Street West, Toronto 











To get that appetizing, 

brown appearance and out- 

side crispyness on roasts of 

lamb, beef, etce.—to keep 

their goodness in them they 

must be basted. In the old 

style stove this necessitated 

reaching into the hot oven — : 

and moving the hot, heavy pan and holding it in the front of 
the oven while it was basted. A tedious performance with 
unsatisfactory results. The draw-out oven rack of the 


Imperial Oxford 


makes basting a simple and 
successful operation. Draw the 
handle in front of the oven for- 
wardand therack brings thepan 
and its contents out of the oven 
where it may be thoroughly 
basted with the greatest ease. 
The Imperial Oxford Range 
lessens the labor of cooking and 
insures the most successful 
results. 


Call at one of our agencies or write 
for the Imperial Oxford leaflet. 


The Gurney 
Foundry Co. 


Limited 
Toronto 
Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver 1 





It is a mistake to regard cheese as “‘extra’”’ in 
the household. It is one of the most-valuable of diets 
and should never be overlooked. In this Spring sea- 
son especially it should be eaten daily, being very 
easily digested and containing much nutriment. The 
best cheese in the world is MacLaren’s Imperial, 
which has scored 100 points in excellence at many 









*L #48 ‘ ‘ ‘ , é 
exhibitions. There is health in a jar of MacLaren’s. 1 
MacLaren’s Imperial was the first cheese ever put up n the now famous opal jars, Other makers 
have imitated the jars. Be sure you buy only MacLaren 
e¢?¢?¢ CANADA'S LEADING BARBER SHOP e*?¢? 
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I was not an imposing funeral. 
Nearly all the men in the school 
district were at the house, many 
of them leaning on the fence out- 

side, discussing the crops; the others, 
in second-best suits, standing hat in 
hand, in the homely little parlor. A 
few women were there, in Sabbath at- 
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“Job’s Widder” 
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his religion, but urge her “not to let 
this dispensation pass without bringing 
her to repentance.”’ This was the shape 
his message took in his mind, as he ap- 
proached the house. 

Job’s widow received him with unac- 
customed politeness. She had seen him 
enter the gate, from her lookout behind 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


I hain’t made up my mind whether I 
want to or not. And now I’ve begun, I 
might as well end; and it’s the will o’ 
God that you should get out o’ here; 
and if you don’t submit to it, I'll set 
the dog on you.” 

All the God-fearing piety, even all the 
eant, had faded out of the deacon’s 
face under this tirade. 

“Jezebel!” he hissed betwen his teeth, 
as he left the room; and although no 
curse was audible, the manner in which 
he shut the door was boldest blas- 
phemy. 

Job’s widow grew limp, and fell rath- 
er than sat in her chair. Then she 
dropped upon her knees, hid her blood- 
less face in the calico cushion and 
prayed aloud. 





ing for the house, whence she soon re- 
turned with a bit of leather, an awl 
and a piece of cord, with which she 
readily repaired the damage, with the 
ease of one accustomed to self-reliance 
in emergencies. 

The lady looked on in wonder. 

“Do you know,” she said, “nothing 
is more remarkable to me than the abil- 
ity to do a thing like that. I think I’d 
rather have done it than painted a pic- 
ture.”’ 

Job’s widow flushed with a new self- 
respect. “Job used to say I was a dab- 
ster at mending harness,”’ she replied. 

“Job was right. Is he your husband?” 

The old revolt at questioning arose 
within her. 


“T don’t know,” she said; “he was, 


< aaa 


Se ipamnaee me 


to my mother—up a ways north of here, 
off the railroad, years ago? No. You 
couldn’t have. It was a man.” 

“You mean my father—also Dr. Mc- 
Leod Heath. All along the family the 
first son was McLeod, and my father’s 
son was a daughter, so I am McLeod. 
But do you know about that baby?” 

“T should think I did.’ 

“Tell me about it.” 

“You tell me about it.” 

“Well, I can’t tell so very much; only 
it was the misfortune of one of my 
father’s patients—a good girl, too, only 
misled—and there wasn’t but one way 
to save her. So my father, who used 
to come to this beach in summer, 
brought the baby to a woman north of 














Shirt waists and dainty 
linen are made delightfully 
clean and fresh with Sun- 


April 23, 1904 


tire, and as they filed up to look for|the green paper curtain, and had “Oh, God in heaven!” she said; “I | but he is dead.” —_—_—_—_—_—X—X—X—X\X\X\_—S light Soap. 
the last time upon the face of Job, they | scourged herself into a becoming de- | have done it again, and I am as limp- “I beg your pardon, dear heart,” said : 

tried to peer behind the veil of “Job’s| meanor toward this pillar of the]sey as a dish-rag. You know that I|the lady, gently, glancing at the new 

widder,”’ to ‘‘see how she took it.’’ But | church. hope Job is in heaven, with the baby; | black and gray calico. 


she sat in a corner, her face well 
turned to the wall, and she did not go 
near the coffin, nor move a muscle, 
when Job was carried, unprotesting, 
out of his home. Whether her grief 
were too large or too small for the or- 
dinary manifestation they could not 
discover. 

The “neighbor women” did not go to 
the grave. “It would make it so late 
gettin’ supper,” they said. So the wid- 
ow stood alone, in the midst of a little 
group of men, and perhaps listened to 
the short service—perhaps not. It 
dodged so skillfully any relations with 
the dead or the living, and was so in- 
definite in its application that it was as 
well adapted to any other body’s fun- 
eral as Job’s. 

The widow held herself together with 
all the might she possessed, in order to 


‘ - Corset Covers, 
as fast as it’s fit to eat,’ she continued, | twittin’ about ‘heavy, scarlet sins? indoors before the frost came, in great Night Dresses Table Scarfs 

give those prying eyes nothing to rest] the scorn rising within her with every “Oh, God! I wish You would make | boxes. And the marigolds!—‘Mary- The Art of Massage (General and Facial) Electro Bath Robes ‘ Laces . 

upon, those ready lips nothing upon] word, and threatening to break the] me civil and decent, if You kill me to] gools,’ my grandmother used to say— Masse, Swedish movements, and the Nauheim . te es 

which to comment. She was relieved 


when the short service was over, cer- 
tain that she could not have borne 


in the shabby carriage, 
some genuine 


as if to conceal 
emotion. If she gave 
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way to grief, it was not in the} zle-Guzzle Hill, expects to want Some-|them. It was during the last illness of | you? Will you not come and take a lit- ragga — s those Be ho have siven hh Store; G 

vision of 2 who watched her; and! body next month. If you say so, I'll|Job's mother. She had come into the|tle ride? But, of course, to you people | time and thought to its study. These ; 

the next day she was in the kitchen | speak to her. You would be surround- | house a stranger, and very young, as a| who have country advantages a ride results can be obtained by our Scientific 

garden, in her sun-bonnet, picking|eq with Christian influences, and it | hired girl. She had taken care of the|into the woods is hardly a favor. Do] Roman Massage. ; , 

beans for dinner, quite as if nothing | would be a good, easy place to begin, | old lady days, and baked for “watch- | you care to come?” Scalp Massage a specialty. Spring Term From April 5th. 
had hap ypened. ers’ who came in couples at night. She “I cannot,” she answered, 


The necessity of productive 
in the face. It 
friend who met her after the funera 
and s did not Know it for a fr 
She desired, of all things, to sit 
and close 7 ind 1 i 


work 
stared her 









act 1 
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was the first | 


“I won’t give ’em nothin’ to talk 
about,” she said, firmly, to herself; 
‘nothin’; for that’s their arrant, from 
a to izzard of ’em; and they'll go away 
so empty they'll need a dose of Ben- 
jay’s Colic Physic.” 

So she met Deacon Beales with a sub- 
dued courtesy, which surprised herself 
far more than him; for he attributed it 
to a readiness to ‘‘fadmit the Spirit,’ 
ushered by him, and determined to pray 
with her before he left the house. 

Not to alarm her, he talked of the 
weather, the crops, and finally of Job’s 
sickness and her present status. 

“Did Job leave anything?” he asked. 

“Left all there was, except the clothes 
he had on,” she said. “His brothers 
have wrote about it; and no doubt the 
garden sass will be sent ’em by express 


leash in which she was honestly trying 
to hold it. 


“You won’t have much, I suppose.”’ 


“Well, that’s commendable,” he re- 
plied. “My bri 





her’s wife, over to Haz- 


for there ain’t but two children, and 
both e to be much bother; so 
ng is small, and they 
dollars a week on account 
milking and churning; and, be- 
, they have to keep a nurse longer 
th: in common, because she never gets 






always 












and I believe he is, too. I know if You 
could stand it to take in a good many 
that said they was a-goin’ to heaven, 
You wouldn’t shet the door on him. 
And You know I wasn’t makin’ fun of 
the Bible neither; and them that takes 
Job’s coat can have my clok for all’t I 
eare; and if I had any religion that’s 
just the kind I should want—the kind 
that wasn’t a-hagglin’ for pay and in- 
terest all the while, and saw somethin’ 
in God besides a ‘good provider.’ 

“But that man makes me mad. I 
don’t know what I’m a tellin’ You that 
for. It ain’t no excuse. I s’pose he’s 
one kind of a Christian—the saw-tooth 
kind; and I turned him out doors, and 
I'm glad of it. Oh, God! I can’t help 
it: I am. Do You s’pose I’m such a 
fool I don’t know what he meant by 


There don’t anybody love me, 
Job’s gone; but they all 
1 don’t know as Job 


do it. 
now baby and 
want to boss me. 


had shocked them at the first by the 
way in which she had come among 


brought a child with her a year old— 
her half-sister, she said; and the 
neighbors, who were ‘watchers’ in 
more sense than one, had plied her with 
leading questions, to which they had 
received such evasive and meaningless 


“You will for- 
give me, will you not? I am quite a 
stranger here. My cousins have been at 
your lovely beach all summer, and I 
only came up for a few days this 
week.”’ 

“It is not necessary to ask my par- 
don,” replied the widow, summoning 
all the grace of language at her com- 
mand, in response to the delicate apolo- 
gy. “TI can see that you are a stran- 
ger.” 

The iron was in her voice again, but 
she struggled against it. “Shall I pick 
you some flowers, or will you help 
yourself?’’ 

The lady entered the garden. “Oh, 
what splendid chrysanthemums! The 
dear, old-fashioned, little, fine white 
ones!”’ she cried. ‘My mother used to 
call them artemisias, and take them 


dear, sweet, old soul, how she loved 
them*’’ She was caressing them sin- 
gly, and had gathered one or two, but 


the carriage. 
“Now is there nothing I can do for 


looking 
down at her calico dress. 

“Never mind that. My grandmother 
lived in the country and wore those 
neat prints, and to her dying day a 
woolen dress did not feel right to her, 
and in my mother’s parlor she wore her 


Parker Helps Housekeepers 


Cleaning the curtains and furniture 
coverings ; dyeing the carpets, and 
helping in other ways is our business 
these house-cleaning times. ’Phone, 
and the wagon will call for ‘parcel. 


R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 


2o1 and 791 Yonge St., 59 King St. bo 471 and 
1267 Queen St. West, 277 Queen St. Eas: 


*Phones { aa 1, Main 2143 eel: 1004, 
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method of treatment for diseases of the heart taught 
and administered. Patients treated at our office or at 
their residence as desired. References the leading 








sults, the operation must be based on a 
thorough dermatological understanding, 


Gratuitous Consultation : 
Office: 12 CARLTON ST., TORONTO 


LEXANDRIA RESI DENCE 




















My Lady’s Gown 


When cleansed by our perfect pro- 
cess ‘‘My Lady's Gown” 
dainty freshness of a ‘* just home from 
the tailor” 

The most fragile creations of the 
Dress-Maker's Art are not injured in 
the least by our method. 


A Few of the Articles we Cleanse. 
Jackets and Skirts, Woolen Waists, 


costume, 


Silk Waists, 


Kimonos, 














THOROUGH TRAINING IN ALL SUBJECTS 








Sold by Burgess-Powell ; 
W. H. Lee, King Edward 
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Wrappers, 
Dressing Sacques, Tea Gowns, 


Kid Gloves a Specialty. 
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much more, and without conventional “Not really enough to make me] loved me either, but he loved my vit- |Job’s widow was stripping the beds 
delay, she moved toward the pathway | proud,” she answered. “I shall speak | als; and that’s how a man loves a WO- | with wanton recklessness, as if all were i a d i S W R F b ‘s 
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cedar posts on your lot, and what you | Her voice was so unusually mild that | let You teach me how to pray Your- The widow arose from her stooping e 
would take for 'em.” ; he was puzzled to know whether this | self.” posture and faced the guest fiercely. Shi pate Oe ee 2 Are you looking for a 
She did not look at him, but all dan- | was a new candor, born of affliction, It might seem singular that Job’s] She, too, was making fun of her. Yet Pio omy a? = ig gape ape . Thacker’s wma cream for 
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, warmth or feeling. But she hid herself | she answered, promptly. for Job’s wife or Job's ‘“‘widder.”” She ]and she started to carry the flowers to i 























































































| t ‘ ———e—— 315 JARVIS STREET 

and br ; up very swift, and don’t darst to set | unswers that their curiosity was rather | clean calico, in any company. It was MRS. L. L. STUAR 
The SO} out under a month.” enlarged than gratified. The most they | not till the soft china silks came in “ir Ghandi Y. M.C. A, BUILDING, TORONTO, ONT. 
kind id seek its| “I'm as much obliged to you as if I | they could unitedly gather was that her | plenty that she varied the fabric, even Misaais ois Nat iat tall oti Continuous Sessions. All particulars free. 
compa! { possessed | got the job, and mebby more,” she re- | mother was dead, and her stepfather | for church.” iicghoer poheeaahl ee rs w i ‘ Pri i 
means \ ought, not] plied; “but Ic ale’ late to learn to nurse | was unkind to the child, so she had Something in Job’s widow recognized aes + Brocka, neipal. 
proje circles whi h repeat | before I nurse. adopted it. And they said, with irony, | the utter grace and courtesy of this 
then dt where, but | “The land’s sake! Don’t you know | that this was “a likely story.” narrative. 
only ply til 1 they cover | how to nurse?” Then Job contracted pneumonia on “T will go with you,” she said. 
and > of existence. “No. I don’t know a blame thing ]|the day of his mother’s funeral, and She entered the house, washed the 

But she that sy ‘the law | about it.” she remained and took care of him, in | marigold odor from her hands, brushed * ‘* Finestin 9 
which i 2em et od to be so generous to “Didn't you take care of Job?” which there was a manifest improprie- | back her hair, and for the first time in KAY S Dra ries Always.” KAY S 
women, to the little home for “If makin’ hoarhoun’ syrup days, and |ty. She made the garden that spring, | her life noticed with pride its rich, ne oo 
which s ul Je »b had struggled would | lyin’ awake nights and hearin’ him} doing everything but the ploughing | waving luxuriance, put on her little 
pass to his relatives whom he had per- | cough was takin’ care of him—yes; I| with her own hands, and in July the|straw bonnet, and such a sense of the 
haps er seen, and that “the use of! took care of him. And, of course, he had | little one died and its alleged father | fullness of joy was in her heart that 
a thir ct hich | was hers by “sacred | quick consumption, and nobody could | was not summoned to the funeral. Af-/ she forgot to be glad that every woman UNUSUAL VA LUES IN 
a, of dower,” carried with it no/’a’ cured him; but I used to think, | ter the brief and lonely burial service™ in the school district, from behind her 
practical 


} 
! 
meaning or effect. | when he coughed so, and had spells of 
But she did not know that the cour- | hiccuppin’, that was still more wearin’, 
age which awakened in her heart, and | that mebby there was a way to stop it 
the en which coursed with her|/ if I knowed it; but I didn't.” 

warm blood through every limb, more “Did you ask Dr. Soab?” 

born of a necessity whi h was alto- | “Yes, I asked old Soab, and he said 
gether beneficent. It struck her with a/ some folks thought a toasted cheese- 
shock at t, and finally, with an ex- | rind laid on the stomach was good; but 
pansive se of freedom, that she] lawsy! it didn’t affect Job’s hiccups a 
could not turn to the sot window and | mite. It would ’a’ done just as much 
ask Job what she would better do, and ! good in the mouse-trap.” 

let his answer settle it “for once and; ‘Well, then. you did all that was in 
the power of man, and any dissatisfac- 


it was noticed that the minister rode} 
back to the house with the two solitary* 
mourners, and Job harnessed Poke and | 
carried him home after dark. The next 
week the marriage of Job and his hired 
girl appeared in the county paper, and 
their life moved on very much as it had 
before. Job seemed to grieve more for 
the baby than did his wife. Perhaps it 
Was because he was stili an invalid and 
missed its cheery prattle. It was the 
absence of all explanation or attempt 
at explanation that could not be forgiv- 


respective green curtain, was watching 
her as she entered the handsome car- 
riage, with open-mouthed wonder as to 
the character and errand of her distin- 
guished visitor, 

“Now, in the first place, we must 
know what to call each other,” said the 
gracious lady, as she took from her ele- 
gant case her card. “This is my name, 
and yours : 

But she started. For Job’s widow 
was gazing at the card as if bereft of 
all sense of environment. 
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»b's ler’? was not without | tion with the result is grumbling at the ]}en. Whisperings were frequent. Some “Did He send you?’ she asked, and 

Sob di dw ee owill. : i ‘now that | will of God. You must be resigned to | mysterious allusions were made to the | without waiting for an answer, she TR 
lied without a will, and so his little | the will of God, and praise Him that | resemblance of the dead baby to Job— | closed her eyes: 

property was inherited by brothers and! Job gave : me 5 {SOME HANDSOME GOODS 


n t some evidence of saving re-|a resemblance never noted in the living “O, God, I s’posed You could and 
nis wite 


sisters ae had never seen, and hit : >| pentance and a change of heart; and|child, and the half-spoken’ theory |meant to and would, when You got 
as os had lave ‘ta. hs a third” of | inste: id of learning something of no | seemed to find verification in his grief. | ready; but I didn’t s’pose You'd do it 
what she ha slavex or rough ali her 





confess Very few overtures were made to this 





lue to your immortal soul, so soon, nor 


One of those opportunities that come to the 








‘ : ; Dott half so handsome, and 
strong annood, each and ; the scarlet sins which have so long | young couple, and thence were met|both together. Now I know You can 
ery 01 L who kn ew her came) jain heavy on your conscience, study | with indifference by Job and with ill- | do anything. Amen.” house equal to and able for the opportunity has just 
ei oe tee or. ot | you Bible and prepare to follow your | concealed defiance by his wife. The The name on the card was: drifted our way. We have put in stock for quick 
wD a St, By Ten husband. Shall we have a word of | little community felt the outrage of the 
ee —, she — = ) prayer?” systematic concealment of some histori- , Dr. McLeod Heath, selling a very large purchase of French Draperies, 
° = ause, being a woman, He was about to kneel, but he glanced | cal passages from their eager eyes, and | No. — W. 55th St. a . . 4 6 
ake cos n't possibly know what she |} at the widow and thought hatter of it. | resented it by a concerted coolness : suitable for portieres, coverings and curtains. We 
ought to fo until a man told her, | She had risen from her chair, and all | which amounted almost to ostracism. 3ut Dr. McLeod Heath's only thought , : 
I'll ventur to say you can hire out, | her antagonism to the man was in her | So Job’s widow had no reason for sur- | Was that her patient had suddenly be- would have been glad to buy these in the usual 
in less'n ten days a. said, “for good | face and attitude. Even his under- | prise because both condolence and ad-|come delirious, and that she had left way, for they are ever-ready selling. It was a 
; wages—a doll A ‘ nae 2 week and | sized perceptions sensed the fact that | vice came from men only, who could | her medicine case at the hotel. a P 
; — ree — hd lollars through | his carefully environed allusion had not | better afford to be generous in a sea- “There; you are better, dear. Now chance to get them at a price just about half what 
Bayt ORS Bar vestin oo ae | been well received. She had not wholly | son of affliction than could their thin- | can you talk to me and tell me all . a > - 7 sar 
“What de hired men get? she en-|iet go of herself, and her voice swe, |nereakinner womencfolke, Shoat it” Ges Gail Gane een ee the manufacturer would usually charge. We give 
quired. ; é nee | held at its usual pitch; but it was like] It was perhaps a month after the dea- | ment, for Job’s widow was trying hard particulars : 
One fifty : day and board; and two | the rasping of steel. con's visit, and Job’s widow had passed | to gather herself together. 
’ il haylr or layin stun | 
{ 





“No, we sha'n’t,” she said. “I haint 
complained of the will of God. And 
| I've got to be resigned, for Job’s dead. 

Rut I should look curi’s 


the time alone with her’ tumultuous 
thoughts. The season of solitude had 
not softened her. She had grown more 
bitter and suspicious, but also more re- 


“There’s two things,” she began—‘‘the 
nursing and the baby. I never thought 
of them together before, and it scared 


“Then I'd rather be a hi 
l r and 


i 
giri at 
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—8 pieces Sicilian Brocades, 
in forest green, rose du 


—Galatea, a mixture of mo- 
hair and silk, in Royal 





a half a day than a 
i dollar and a half a week,” 



































co : we studyin’ my me. First place, are you Dr. McLeod nese blue and light blue, sold 
uid, reflectively. I've worked out-/| Bible while Job’s relations come and | Solved on finding a way out. She was | Heath?” Barey, Wile and nine, . regularly at $2.50, special 
oors some. I'd as soon plant potatoes | take away the things I’ve slaved for. I |not wholly without comfort and hope, "Wee:** beautiful piece of stuff, sold opportunity price. i. 2 
‘ and hoe corn as wash dishes. I lo s’pose I'd oughter jest set and read out | and she still talked to the Invisible in “New York?’ regularly at $2.15 peryard, |  .....cssceeesevees 
R know but I'd sooner. — And I'd rather | joud: ‘He that would take your coat, her loneliness, quite as to a friend. She “sen.” ra a) Ss 
mow hay than Iron. | Yes, if it’s either, | let him have your cloak also.’ No: I’m | would stop sewing and clasp her strong “Did you bring a baby to a woman— enae opportuany | 0 —Handsome Silk Stripe Bro- 
I'll be a hired man. . ; 2 goin’ to put on my cloak and go and | hands above her head. PFICE «ee eee ee eee ‘ cade, sold regularly at 
Uncle Pitt looked at her a minute in| learn nursin’, I don’t want to be any “Oh, God, You know I can’t stay here Z a $1.50, special op- 85 
i scared way, and put on his hat and | such kind of a nurse as you be justice | after they get through settlin’ the es- Came From Coffee —Royal Satin Brocade, in portunity price... 
lngt the house blin’ } ind,” | of the peace. IT want to know what I | tate,” she would say, as if it were but Sree & Nery beautiful —Satin Brocades, in old 
ie oe 4 - ae esata ee on anent , and not make a tormented the continuance of a conversation with | a4 Case Where the Taking ef Murphine fabric, regular price $5.25 crimson, regular iy 
; € sh | ol of myself. And as for follerin’ Job, | one of Whose interest and friendship, if Began With Coffee a yard, special + . a } 
so much store by Job. But it’s so, re, | discretion, she was assured. s eee portunity price. price $3.50, cpnciel 
She’s ‘crazy as Hanner,’ and I’m goin See eae ae One day she stood erect and raised “For 15 years,” says a young Ohio opportunity price. . 
to see the First-Select Man about tak- DR SHOOP’S RHEUMATIC both hands as high as she could reach: | Woman, “I was a great sufferer from —Organdie Silk, sisi de- ~-Darby Satin, a ae "9 
in’ her to the Retreat, before she sets ‘ CURE “Dear Lord, I know You mean well | Stomach, heart and liver trouble. For sign, in crimson and gold, bric, re Sas sold at 
the barn afire | Costs Nothing if by me,” she said; “but if You don’t do|the last 10 years the suffering was ter- sold regularly at $5.50, 1.50 _ : : 
_'Siah Graves stopped a minute, with | otning | it Falls, something pretty soon You needn’t at|rible; it would be impossible to de- special opportunit $1.! + SPOCIRE: OP 85 
his load of clams, to advise Job’s “wid-| Any honest person who suffers trom | 2ll. for I'll try myself.” scribe it. During the last three years J atk PP y 3,00 portunity price.... 8 
der.”” | Rheumatism is welcome to this offer. She had her sun-bonnet on, and was] had convulsions, from which the only Seer nee aeerngn ne —Real Organdie, in green, 
“Why don't you move down towards | For years I searched everywhere to find | Just going out to pick the late limas. As |relief was the use of morphine. —Gobelin Tapest ll silk Nile, and silver, an all-silk 
the Turnin’ Mill and keep a men’s| 4 specific for Rheumatism. For nearly | she walked down the path she looked “I had several physicians, nearly all "EGRESS. SOeey 3: & , = fate regular price $6.50, 
boardin’-house?” he asked. ‘You're a | years I worked to this end. At last, | fondly at the marigolds and artemisias, | of whom advised me to stop drinking surface, regular price $2.50, sl 8 Pp ; 
first-rate cook, and you'd be sure of a} ‘? — mi: any, my search was rewarded. | | crowding gold with white and white | tea and coffee, but as I could take only special opportunity special opportunity 4. 00 
livin’ out of it. I guess I could get the | aD cance ab - ay ee eee not dis- with gold, touching them with her | liquid foods, I felt I could not live with- price Per ot tl cee a PFiCe.... ee eeeees 
mill hands and the clam-diggers tO! tions had disappointed me sone dh sn brown hands, with a caress which her | out coffee. I continued drinking it un- ae : , —Berlin Tapestry, for cover- 
board with you. lw aoaa every- | loneliness made pathetic. til I became almost insane, my mind een eee ings, extra heavy, regular 
_ “IT think’s likely you could, some of | do not mean that Dr. Shoop’s Rheu- “If I thought Job would care, I’d pick | Was affected, while my whole nervous and green, rich brocade, price $2.50, special 
em, she answered, significantly; ) matic Cure can turn bony joints into |’em and lay ’em there,” she said; “but |System was a complete wreck. I suf- regular price $2.75, opport nit nae | 50 
‘specially if I had cider for dessert. | flesh again That is impossible. But |he wouldn't. He never did. Mebby | fered day and night from thirst, and special opportunity I. 50 — ego 
But I ain't settin’ up to be no prodigal | 7 will drive from the blood the poison | Baby would. I guess I’ll put ’em ‘all|as water would only make me sick, 1 —Armure for portieres, re- 
son, lookin’ for a job to feed hogs—not | that causes pan, and swelling, and | there before frost. Next I know, they’ll | kept on trying different drinks, until a —A Wool ard Cotton Tapes- versible, in crimson and 
yet. Mebby I shall before I get| pyivey thie = a of Bheumation. come and want ’em for the church. Job | friend asked me to try Postum Food try. in old-fashioned pat- ivory, regular marked price 
through, and eat with my boarders, too. | for a full month oa Rhe _ furnish used to give ’em every blame one, ’s if | Coffee. ye e e $1. 50, special op- 
If I make up my mind to, I'll let you | ¢prja) I cannc Se ae ee Cure on | he raised 'em on a bottle, a purpose. I “T did so, but it was s ig terns, regular marked price : P : P 
_ | annot cure all cases within a , purp » bu Was some time be $2.50, 1 portanity price ¢ 
know, first one. ; | month. It would be unreasonable te | Won't. Well, I guess they won't ask | fore I was benefited by the change, my 2.¢ specia - I, 25 : y os 
“What do you think Job would have | expect that. jut most cases will yield | me. They ain’t askin’ me much of any- | System was so filled with coffee poison. portunity sale ... —Very Fine Olil-fashioned 
: advised?” asked a neighbor of the gen- | within 30 days. This trial treatment will | thing.” It was not long, however, before I Pattern Savonrey Tapestry, 
5 tler sort. o Bb convince you that Dr, Shoop’s Rheumatic Just then she noticed that a carriage } could eat all kinds of foods and drink in all silk, almost endless 
Le “I don’ know. S'posin’ you start and | pet 2 eee age ee Rheumatism—a | was standing before the fence, though | all the cold water I wanted and which sage green, very suitable wear, regular marked price 
e ask him?” responded the widow. oe | teeta orce against disease that is irre- | not at the gate. A lady had alighted, | my system demands. It is now eight for sofas and lounges, reg- $5.00, special opportunity 
wonder he didn’t tell me just what toj “My offer is made to convince you of and a gentleman or youth seemed to be | years I have drank nothing but Pos- ular marked rice ‘$2 50 rice $3 25; regular $4.50. 
do and when to begin, | my faith. My faith is but the outcome of examining the shaft or harness. She]|tum for breakfast and supper, and the special 7 r P we frat est - ac 
Here she swallowed and stopped. She | experience—of actual knowledge. I know | Walked slowly toward them. result has been that in place of being special opportunity | 50 special opportunity ? 25 
wasn't used to it after all, and nothing ; what it can do. And I know this so well “Is your husband in?” the lady asked. | an invalid, with my mind affected, I GERER oe ass vitisia tee s DOPOD: so ees esr aes . 
j was further from her purpose than to/ that I will furnish my remedy on trial. She knew these were strangers, pro-| am now strong, sturdy, happy and 
. criticize Job in the presence of any of | Simply write me a postal for my book | bably hotel people, belated at the | healthy. 
1 these. “If I had as many hands as I | 0m Rheumatism, I will then arrange with beach; yet 


her suspicion was alert in 


We shall be pleased to send :amples of these 
fabrics in response to mail order shippers. 


John Kay, Son & Co., 


LIMITED 


“T have a very delicate daughter, who 
has been greatly benefited by drinking 
Postum; also a strong boy, who would 
rather go without food for his break- 
fast than his Postum. So much de- 
pends on the proper cooking of Postum, 
for unless it is boiled the proper length 
of time people will be disappointed in 
it. Those in the habit of drinking 
strong coffee should make the Postum 


an instant. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Will he be in soon?” 

“T ain't expectin’ him at present,” she 
replied. 

“Pardon me; but I was afraid my 
young friend could not repair this dam- 
age safely.” 

She passed through the gateway, and 


have brains I’d run a clock factory,” | 4 druggist in tag H+ pay A ° tat you 
. ; can secure six bottles o r. Shoop’s 
‘ me sharply. . Rheumatic Cure to make the test, Son 
SS lere Was one man in the district to- | may take it a full month on trial. If it 
§ ward whom her sentiment was particu-| succeeds the cost to you is $6.50. If it 
larly antipathetic. She could not have | fails the loss is mine and mine alone. It 
told why. He was the most pious man | will be left entirely to you. I mean that 
in the neighborhood, and in religious; exactly. If you say the trial is not sat- 
meetings and at the family altar prayed | isfactory I don’t expect a penny from 
long and powerfully. Job’s wife had so 
illy concealed her dislike that his slight 





‘ou. 
Write me and I will send you the book. 


; > my remedy for a month. examined the extent of the disaster. very strong at first, in order to get a 36- 
aw courtesies had become infrequent; but a poe ee ‘aa. £4 oe “I can fix it,” she said, strong coffee taste.” Name given by 38 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 
iS as a Christian neighbor he now felt it Address Dr. Shoop, Box 9, Racine, Wis. “No! Can you, really—yourself?” Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
his duty to forgive her disrespect and Mild cases not chronic are oftén cured “'Taint any great things,” she an- Look in each package for the famous 
not only offer her the consolations of | by one or two bottles, At all druggists. swered, in a tone of deprecation, start- little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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“King Baby Reigns” 


Baby’s Own Soap 


A Soap worthy of Raby—therefore 
; good enough for any skin. 


Pure, Fragrant, Cleansing 


> i Albert Toilet Soap Co., Mfrs. 
n MONTREAL. 
No other soap has all its qualities. 810 
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or a 
- * » * 
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been Little Liver Pills. 
after 
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ward 
Sth See Fac-Simile Wrapper Below. 
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to take as sugar. 
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. CRYSTAL ALE 


It’s so palatable, mild and splendid flavor. 
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here, in a very secluded little hamlet, 
off the railroad. She was to take care 
of it, and he was to pay her himself, 
for a while. Then, after a time, the 
girl’s parents were going to adopt it, 
and so its mother would, after all, have 
the care of it; for on no other condi- 
tions would my father take it away at 
all. He said no mother ought to be 
freed from her own responsibilities, or 
robbed in her affections, and should not 
be, by his assistance; but she should al- 
ways be saved from. suffering and 
shame and ostracism, if it were possi- 
ble. ‘Lest a worse thing come unto 
thee,’ he used to say. 

“My dear father, soon after that, fell 
in the street,. paralyzed. He lived a 
week, but he never spoke again. No 
one knew the address. We did not like 
to write to others for fear of leading, 
in some way, to the betrayal of the 
poor girl’s secret. Now, is this the baby 
you know about?” 

Job’s widow had never given her con- 
fidence to anyone in her whole life; 
but she felt that her time had miracu- 
lously come. And while the effort made 
her voice sound unnaturally strident, 
the answer came rapidly and without 
reservation. 

“Yes; my mother took it and told us 
nothing; but we loved the baby. My 
step-father was perfectly willing to 
have it, because he got the money; but 
when no more money came he was 
mad about it, and laid it all to my 
mother. Then she died, and after that 
he wasn’t good to the baby. So TI left 
home to get work, and took the baby 
with me. I never thought how it would 
be. The first place I lived was with 
Job’s mother, and after she died the 
baby died, and then I married Job. I 
know what folks thought. Job didn’t 
eare, though some thought as little of 
him as of me. He wasn’t the kind to 
care. Besides, he liked the baby, and 
was sorrier than I was when it died. 
He used to say, ‘Tell folks all about it. 
*"Tain’t your secret.’ And I said, ‘I 
don’t know all about it. And if I did I 
wouldn’t’—and I swore. It was the 
only time I ever swore in my life. ’They 
wouldn’t believe me; they would think 
I lied. I couldn’t prove it, and I don’t 
care.’ But I s’pose I did care. I s’pose 
that was part what made me so hate- 
ful—though I guess partly I was born 


sO. 

“You poor dear! You are not hate- 
ful. You could not be. Just to think 
what you have suffered. And others 
suffered: think of that poor girl, who 
never knew what became of her baby.” 

“T am thinking about her. Nobody 
escaped but the baby.” 

“And above all, dear. don’t blame our 
Father in heaven.” 

“T ain’t blamin’ God. God’s 
I know it now.” 

“Yes; God is all right. He cannot 
change the law of cause and effect. 
Somebody sinned, and suffering follows 
all along the line, guilty and innocent; 
wherever the sin touches, there the suf- 
fering touches also. Like a drop of 
acid, it eats a hole wherever it falls, 
whether by design or accident. Who 
can tell if even now the line is broken 
forever, and the consequences of that 
one fault are ended with the death of 
the innocent baby and its’ broken- 
hearted mother. and your full explana- 
tion to your friends and neighbors.” 

“Explanation nothin’! I haven’t any 
friends.” 

“Is it as bad as that, dear heart? 
Your neighbors—these simple-hearted, 
sweet- natured country people, all about 


all right. 


“Yes; do you know 
“No.” 

“E ver lived in the country?” 

“No; but I remember my grand- 
mother, and I imagine them like her.” 

“Yes; and you imagine all city peo- 
ple like your mother, who let her moth- 
er wear a calico dress to church, don't 
you?” 

“Why not?” 

“And like you, who gave me the first 
word of praise I ever had since my 
mother died.”’ 

“Poor child.” 

“Don't let’s talk about neighbors, or 
you will see whether T am hateful or 
not. There ain’t enough milk of hu- 
man kindness in this whole school-dis- 
trict to make a pound of butter.” 

“Poor girl! How dreadfully you have 
suffered. Don’t look like that! Don’t 
clench your hands so tight. It is very 
bad for you every way. Now look at 
me and let go of yourself.’ 

She passed her hand caressingly over 
the drawn, white face, until the fea- 
tures relaxed, and a warm tear fell on 
either cheek. 

“There; that is better. Now, we love 
people again. But, oh, how shamefully 
you have been misunderstood. Our 
ride is nearly over, and I have not seen 
the glory of the woods, nor gathered a 
golden leaf. But, oh, how thankful I 
am that the harness broke. What if I 
had missed you! Now tell me frankly: I 
am not a rich woman; I am not a 
make-believe physician; I work for all 
I have; but I am well paid; I have all 
comfort, much luxury. Do not hesitate. 
What shall I do for you to repair the 
injury to your sweet spirit—your noble 
life ?’’ 

“Would it be too much—could you, do 
you think—oh, I wonder if He did send 
you for this, too.” 

“What? Poor, storm-tossed soul!” 

“You are a doctor, and I thought 


*em?” 








The School Principal Talks Abou F ood. 


The principal of a High school in a 
flourishing California city says: 

“For 23 years I worked in the school 
with only short summer vacations. I 
formed the habit of eating rapidly, 
masticated poorly, which, coupled with 
my sedentary work, led to indigestion, 
liver trouble, lame back, and rheuma- 
tism. 

“Upon consulting physicians some 
doped me with drugs, while others pre- 
scribed dieting, and sometimes I got 
temporary relief, other times not. For 
12 years I struggled along with this 
handicap to my work, seldom laid up, 
but often a burden to myself with 
lameness and rheumatic pains. 

“Two years ago I met an old friend, 
a physician, who noticed at once my 
out-of-health condition, and who pre- 


scribed for me an exclusive diet of 
Grape-Nuts, milk and fruit. 
“I followed his instructions, and tn 


two months I felt like a new man with 
no more headaches, rheumatism or liv- 
er trouble, and from that time to this 
Grape-Nuts has been my main food for 
morning and evening meals, am strong- 
er and healthier than I have been for 
years without a trace of the old trou- 
bles. 

“Judging from my present vigorous 
physical and mental state I tefl my 
people Methuselah may yet have to 
take second place among the old men, 
for I feel like I will live a great many 
more years. 

“To all this remarkable change in 
health IT am indebted to my wise friend 
and Grape-Nuts, and I hope the Pos- 
tum Company will continue to manu- 
facture this life and health-giving food 
for several centuries yet, until I move 
to a world where indigestion is un- 
known." Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ask any physician what 
about Grape-Nuts. 
tried it know things. 

“There's a reason,” 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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when I first knew it—do you suppose 
you could find me any way to learn 
nursing?” 


‘in’, I suppose if this was a dream, I 


“The easiest thing in the world—to: 


tell you, I mean. Not the easiest thing 
to learn. What else?” 

“Nothing else under the sun. Oh, 
Lord, You did, You did! Now let them 
take my ‘cloak also.’ Do you really 
mean that there is a way that I can 
learn to be a good nurse, and know 
how, with such a little money as I’ve 


got to start with—the ‘use of a third’?” 


“You need almost no money,dear. In 
a hospital, where T go very often, you 
can be taught and be paid from the 
first for your: labor—not much, but 
enough for your expenses. With your 
strong hands and 
strong heart, 
so glad it came to you. I am so stupid, 
I should never have thought of it. And 
after you graduate you will be self- 
supporting, and have, next to mine, the 
noblest profession in the world. And T 
can be such a help to you that you will 
never be able to get quite away from 
me, so long as we both live.” 

“Oh, Lord, the ‘use of a third’ is too 
much. I'll give it to you, every cent of 
it, any way you say. But, O Lord, if 
I’m asleep—if this is a dream—do let 
me die before I wake up. For Christ's 
sake. Amen.” 

“It isn’t a dream, dear. Let me pinch 
you, to prove that you are awake and 
[ am with you. Now here we are, at 
your own gate, safely, thanks to your 
skill at harness-mending. Listen: I 
shall be at the hotel the rest of this 
week, and I want a great favor of 
you.” 

“Anything—my 
with him twain.’ ”’ 

Dr. Heath did not understand this. 

“T want to see you every day, either 
at your house or at my hotel, or in the 
carriage. There are some little things— 
very little things, indeed—I want to 
help you about, for I want the hospital 
people to see you as I see you, at your 
very best, which is very good indeed. 
And I want you to be a little prepared 
for what your are to undertake. But I 
do not wish to hinder you much, either, 
for I desire, if possible, you should be 
ready to return with me next week. Tx 
tell the truth, I feel a little afraid to 
leave you with these mild-mannered 
country people.”’ 

“You need not be. They won't come 
near me—only just enough to find out 
who you are, and where you come from, 
and how much you are worth, and 
what you pay for board at the hotel, 
and whether you are married, and what 
you want of me, and whether I ever 
saw you before, and whether you're a 
professor of religion, and where we 
went to ride, and why you are at the 
beach so late in the season. They won't 
ask themselves, but every one of ’em 
will send a young ’un to borrow saler- 
atus or cream o’ tartar, and find out all 
they can.” 

“And what will you tell them?” 

“Tell ’em what I’ve always told ’em 
—nothin’.” 

“Perhaps you are right. You can, if 
you wish, refer them to me. And next 
summer I will come here and give these 
people a chance to ask questions. For 
I will put up a little stone at the baby’s 
grave, and so make an opportunity to 
tell all her sad little story myself. But 
for now I shall have to leave them to 
you. You know them better than I do.” 

“Yes; it seems like braggin’, but I do. 
I know these ‘simple-hearted, sweet- 
natured’ people better than you do.” 

Dr. McLeod Heath rode thoughtfully 
back to her hotel, happy for the mot, 
but a little aggrieved and puzzled. Si\e 
picked up her Thoreau. “Thoreau y 


‘cloak also,’ and ‘go 


in love with the country,” she said; ‘ 
believed in it."". And where she h 
opened the book at random, her ej} \# 
fell upon this passage: “In the country 
opinions grow; and that Christian com- 
modity called neighbors.”’ She wor- 
dered what it was that Thoreau anj 
Job’s widow knew which she did no: 
know. 

The other woman? She did not set 
her table or get supper or draw her 
tea. One so filled as she had been cnuli 
not eat or know that the time to eat 
had come and passed. 

“O, dear Lord,” she said, as she lay 
in her bed, very wide awake, staring at 
the whitewashed wall as if it were a 
fresco of angels; ‘‘You’ve done all I 
asked You to do, and You've done what 
I never once supposed You could do, o1 
thought of botherin’ You about. It never 
entered my head that You could ’a’ kept 
track of the baby all this time. But 
You did and You sent her, for both 
things. And when You found out I 
was wore out with waiting, and the 
estate most settled, and Job’s relations 
gettin’ ready to set me adrift, You just 
hurried up like all-possessed and broke 
the harness. But, O Lord, what did she 
see when she talked about my face and 
shining eyes? Not me, for certain. 
For I always did show in my face what 
was inside of me; and if I couldn't 
bear the deacon and hardly Uncle Pitt 
it wasn't because I thought I was any 
better’n they be; I s’pose I ain't so 
good. And if I'd ’a’ up and told folks 
all about the baby, mebby they'd al- 
ways been friends with me, in their 
dretful, raspin’ way, and mebby I could 
‘a’ stood it, and anyway, not growed 
such a gall o’ bitterness in me as I 
have. But, O Lord, whilst I’m sorry I 
set ’em all again’ me, rather than tell 
the truth and have 'em think I was ly- 


He—Ripping floor this. I lov 
She (drily)--Then why di 


it is an inspiration. I am ; 
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should get up to-morrow mornin’ and 
do the same thing over, and like enough 
set the dog on old Beales without warn- 
in’ him as I did the other’ time i 
wouldn’t like to risk it. So ‘taint any 
use my pretendin’ to be changed inside 
just because I’ve had a vision of what 
a lady is inside, who don’t need any 
changin’. 

“She's cdmin’ every day to show me 
about little things, so I can appear at 
my best down to New York—goin’ to 
teach me how to talk, I s’pose. I know 
some, now. My mother never talked 
this ignorant, slouchy way, nor my own 
father; but my step-father did, and 
Job’s mother and Job, so I just got in- 
to the habit ’cause I didn’t care nothin’ 
about nobody, nor them about me. But 
I'll stop now and forever. 

“Oh, Lord, I’m all in a cold sweat, 
What could the gentle lady see in me 
that she should take me to her heart? 
Dear Lord, You didn’t break that hame- 
strap a minute too soon. Now, You've 
cleared my name without asking, and 
sent me a friend and a chance. Now, 
dear God, You'll have to go to work 
and teach me to deserve it all, or I'm 
likely to make You awfully ashamed of 
me. For if I'm going to be adopted this 
way, by You and her, I've got to be a 
great deal better woman than I ever 
wanted to be Amen!” 

And with this devout thought she 
fell asleep.—R. G. Havens in the ‘Met- 


The Ideal Beverage 


should quench the thirst, cheer and stimulate and nourish or strengthen. 


LABATT’ 
India Pale Ale 


is well known as a pure and wholesome 
beverage, both refreshing and salubrious. 
You are invited to try it, and if found 
satisfactory to you to ask your merchant 
for it. 
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Forget-me-nots your eyes are 
But similes are hazy 

To sum you up completely— 
Fair maid, you are a daisy. 


-‘* Judge.” 











The Charms of Dalton. 


A few of the charms of the American 
city of Dalton (Ga.) are succinctly set 
forth in tabular form in the local “‘Citi- 
zen.” It 

Has never had a strike. 

Has two livery stables. 

Has a splendid female college. 

Is a thoroughly prohibition city. 

Is within twelve miles of a silver 
mine, 

Is a city which has never had an epi- 
demic of any kind. 

Is a city of eleven churches, three 
public school buildings, and is a place 
of culture, morality, and refinement. 
From which one might promptly infer 
that Dalton (Ga.) is as near being an 
earthly Paradise as an American city 
could well be, except for the confession 
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of the picturesque. It is not given to 
every Viceroy of India to “live up’ to 
the gorgeous pageantry of a coronation 
durbar. “Owen Meredith,” like our own 
George Nathaniel, would have revelled 
as the central figure in such a scene; 
but one can hardly imagine that wor- 
thy soul and most respectable ex-Vice- 
roy, Lord Ripon, quite at his ease amid 
these barbaric environments. Of course, 
we may be entirely wrong. That Lady 
Curzon will right gracefully support 
her husband in his new dignity, as she 
supports him in his present one, is a 
certainty. The story goes that after 
the durbar her mother, Mrs. Leiter, 
said: “Until I saw Mary Leiter on that 
elephant, I did not know what it meant 
to be Lady Curzon.” The American 
press, with a unanimous inaccuracy | 
which betokens a warm heart, persist- 
enly describes Lady Curzon as ‘“Vicer- 
eine’’—which, “that elephant” or no, 
she certainly is not. Will they now go 
one better, and write of her as the 
Lady Wardeness of the Cinque Ports? 
We think it highly probable. 

When Lord Curzon comes home short- 
ly for his well-earned holiday, his post 
as Viceroy becomes vacant automati- 
cally. This, we believe, is a statutory 
necessity, but it by no means follows 
that he will sever his connection with 
India. His reappointment would be a 
mere matter of form, should he ele > 
return; and those who are ina 
to Know, almost without 
speak of his earnest wish to see ; 
fruition of certain work of which he! 
has laid the seed, before he ’ 
Indian rule for a fresh spell of 
work in England. His appointn 
Lord Warden, though only 
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His Father Objected. 
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walked homeward from the sanctuary 
te which Bobby had just paid his first 





visit. 
“Tt's fine!” ejaculated the young man. eT 
‘How much did you get, father” | Judge--I fine you ten dollars. Prisen- 
e it! ‘How much did I get? Why. what do er—Den't you give any digeount to re- 
om my feet “Punch,” vou mean? How much wha iwked 
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R. HAROLD BEGBIE, in the April number of the 

' “Pall Mall Magazine,” discusses Mr. Herbert 

Beerbohm Tree, as the thirteenth in his series, 

“Master Workers.” It is a somewhat curious cir- 

cumstance that the noted actor and manager fol 

lows the famous City Temple minister, Rev. R. J. Campbell, 

- whom Toronto was privileged in hearing last summer. We 

are given an interesting analysis 

a mystic of the emotional order. This opinion is attributed 
to the actor: “I don’t think the theater ought to preach 

not any more, I mean, than Shakespeare preaches in Lear o1 

in Hamlet, but it rht to reflect the highest aspfrations of 

its period.” His advice to young actors is unconventional. 

“Feel the bigness of mankind rather than the smartness of a 

coterie. Touch life at all its points rather than yield your- 

self to the mould of a set. Do not ask yourself what is 

smart, or what is good form, or what is fashionable; ask 

yourself what is real, what is eternal, what is divine. Do 

not say such a man is a vulgar bourgeois, or such another is 

a mere prig; but set your imagination to work so that you 

may see the real soul, suffocating and pathetic, behind the 

vulgarity and behind the priggishness.” 

































of Mr. Tree, who is declared 









Beerbohm Tree. 


[he conclusion ot article sums up Mr. Tree’s possi- 
bilities and actuality in ¢t ashion: “With another boy- 
’ hood, in another age, | can picture this man as a preacher, 
and living a monastic life. But as it is, he rides in the Row, 
drives his motor-car from Chiswick to Pall Mall, and delivers 


h gospel of the Imagination 


trom 
* . 


ehind the footlights.” 


The writer of the dramatic article in the April “ 


ypinion of many in this solemn declaration: 
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lf 1 ‘ iot for the fact that we have been 
with light opera, we might enjoy 
English Dais Coming as it does after a whole 
for the most rt inklin ymes and merely catchy 
music, it finds us a trifle weary and longing for a more sub 
stantial diet for a time. For a city the size of Toronto we 
have had a very poor piograr 
Toronto is regarded, ! y small place, but our 
managers would do flatter the people by risking $ 
going above their heads sometimes than by underrating the 
intelligence and taste of as cultured a center as Toronto, 
We have had a few excellent operas, and we do not find fault 
with them. There nothing more enjoyable after several 

1 


weeks of serious productions than a good comic opera al 


surieited 
* The 


season of 


have been led t 
g, insipid ri 
this season. In the States 


loubt, as a very 


better to 


which one can relax and have a hearty laugh, but the smiles, 
as it draws near the end of this season, have become wan and 


tired. Mr. Frank Lalor, whom we remember as Dionysius 
Fry in Rice’s “Show Girl,” plays Daniel Crab, an American 
in hard luck, who is bamboozled into marrying a queen of 
ugliness in a lion’s cage by his over-kind friend, Hiram Smart, 


for the sake of £5,000. By the way, they 
beautiful animals in the cage who go through a performance 
like two well trained dogs. Mr. Lalor is certainly one of the 
cleverest comedians in light opera, and we were glad to see 
him again in our city. The “English Daisy,’ Miss Laura 
Deane, who was well suited to the part, is very pretty, and 
though her voice is not powerful it is soft and shows to ad 
vantage against the hard voices of the chorus. 

} two very good numbers, one “Spin Again,” a song of gambling 
with the roulette personated by a dancer, and “Big Indian 

Chief,” an Indian song and dance which was well carried out 

i by Miss Marion Stanley and Mr. Will F. Philipps. On thé 


have a couple of 


There were 


i whole the opera was good, though there were no especially 
| fine voices or brilliant performances, but there is plenty of 
: fun, and that seems to be all that is required nowadays 

* - * 

[ Aided by ten large mirrors, which seemed to transform 
By the solitary performer into a bewitching ballet, Papinta at 
A Shea’s Theater proved herself to be possessed of talent of a 
fs i very high order. Enveloped in draperies which were marvels 


of beauty, she manipulated them with a finesse which was 
artistic perfection. In her second number, the “Kgyptian 





Flower Dance,” she whirled her skirts with such lightning 
dexterity that the whole assumed the form of an immense 
bouquet, and the effect was extremely dazzling. In great 
contrast, except for completeness of detail, was the “Volcano 
Dance.” Slowly at first, as though to prepare for what was 
to follow, the motions gradually quickened as the flames ever 
increased, until with one final ascendant movement the heart 
of the voleano seemed expelled and the dancer fell exhausted. 
Monroe, Mack and Lawrence provide most of the evening's 
amusement in their one-act farce, “The Two Senators.” Mon- 
roe does the bulk of the wofk, but the gentleman from Okla- 
homa does a whole lot with his gun. As a ventriloquist it 
would be hard to beat A. O. Duncan. His imitation of a 
baby crying was excellent, and no doubt brought back to 
many in the audience sweet memories of sundry constitution- 
als about 2 a.m. “In the Same Old Way” the kinetograph 
closed the evening’s offering, the pictures, especially those 
relating to Japan, being much enjoyed. 
* * . 

Viola Allen should be a proud and happy woman. Her 
production of “Twelfth Night,” her company, and her imper- 
sonation of Viola are enjoying an immense success. Baltimore 
has even surpassed Washington in its plaudits and applause. 
The “Herald” critic of Baltimore said if Miss Allen and her 
company: “What a pleasure it is to see again on the boards 
of this theater, rich in tradition of classical plays, one of 
Shakespeare’s best dramas. It is especially to be noticed, 
however, that this charming play, for once at least, is pre- 
sented in Baltimore with most attractive and pleasing scenic 
effects and surroundings. Those present witnessed not only a 
well designed but an excellent, artistic and well executed 
rendition of the play. The beautiful scenery, fine costumes 
and the real fountains of running water attracted deserved 
admiration. The Viola of Miss Allen was, of course, the fea- 
ture of the evening, and like all the work done by this charm- 
ing woman since | first saw her as a delicate slip of a girl in 
her teens playing Virginia to the Virginius of John McCul- 
lough, and later in the plays of Hall Caine, was attractive and 
interesting. The new ‘business’ that she introduced in all 
the scenes when she was on the stage was surprisingly good 
and effective. Miss Allen is greatly to be commended for this, 
for it is a very daring thing to go outside of the stage tradi- 
tions in Shakespearian performances, but the ends achieved 
justified the attempt. Miss Allen is greatly to be praised for 
giving us Shakespeare in such attractive style.” Miss Allen 
will be seen here in “Twelfth Night” on May 30th and 31st 
and June Ist at the Princess Theater. 





Lawn Bowling. 





bers to compose the Canadian bowling team to uphold 
the Ontario Bowling Association’s honor in the Old 
Country are to be congratulated on their work. The 
gentlemen named are all well known, and in bowling circles 
can be classed as heavyweights, lightweights, and bantams, 
with E. C. Davies leading off for the former, A. F. McLaren, 
M.P., for the lightweights, and Dr. Ford for the bantams. 
Weather being favorable, the team will have undoubtedly an 
\l at Lloyds’ trip, and all that is required by those left in 


T° committee having charge of the selection of mem- 


this “Lady of the Snows” is that the team return laden with 


honors. The following are the names of the players: A. F. 
Maclaren, M.P., Stratford Club; T. 8. Ford, Mitchell Club; 
Alex. Faill, Stratford Club; C. E. Nasmyth, Stratford Club; 
James Jackson, Brampton Club; D. E. MeDonald, Guelph 
Club; Dr. James Russell, Thistle Club, Hamilton; Alex. Yule, 
Harriston Club; David Dexter, Thistle Club, Hamilton; W. 
Jackson, Clinton Club; John Welsh, London Club; N. H. 
Stevens, Chatham Club; J. A. Walker, Chatham Club; Dr. 
Wood, Mitchell Club; D. Williamson, Westmount Club, Mont- 
real; J. McConnell, Westmount Club, Montreal; H. Ruthven 
McDonald, Grimsby Park Club; A. W. Featherstone, Listowel 
Club; George B. Woods, Canada Club, Toronto; Sidney Jones, 
Canada Club, Toronto; G. 8. Pearey, Victoria Club, Toronto; 
A. S. Wigmore, Victoria Club, Toronto; James Bicknell, K.C., 
R.C.Y.C. Club, Toronto; George J. Bennett, Caer-Howell Club, 
Toronto; Edward 8. Piper, Canada Club, Toronto; Edward C. 
Davies, Caer-Howell Club, Toronto; George Anderson, Pros- 
pect Park Club, ‘toronto; P. C. Keys, Victoria Club, To- 
ronto; J. B. McKay, Queen’s Club, Kingston; Thomas Hast- 
ings, Canada Club, Toronto. Ten or more members of the 
team will be accompanied by their wives, so that the party 
will number nearly fifty. 

It is a matter of sufprise that not a single member of the 
Granite, Thistle, or Kew Beach clubs has been selected. They 
are all apparently too busy men to afford the time, and will 
content themselves with the local tournaments of the Gran- 
ites on June 4th, St. Catharines about June 16th, and Ontario 
B. A. at Queen’s Royal, Niagara-on-the-Lake, about first week 
in July. 

The Granites made very wise selections in their principal 
officers, namely, Mr. George R. Hargraft as president and Mr. 


James Baird as vice-president, these gentlemen being bowlers 


from the sole of their foot up, and the old Granites’ interests 
will be well looked after. 
The Victorias have named September 3rd as the opening 
of their tournament, which will embrace Labor Day. 
LUNA. 
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Raps and Rhaps-Oddities. 
What you call temper in your wife you call temperament 
in yourself. 
What puzzles a man is that a woman will travel such a 
long road with him to reach the Precipice. and then turn 
quietly back. 
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William Mackenzie—The power at this end is good, thank you. 








It is not so much our friends of whom we must be careful, 
but rather our friends’ friends. 

When Jealousy claims a woman, Love and Hate shake 
hands. 

“Many happy returns of the day” applies to the unsuc- 
cessful writer all the year round. 

An editor is known by the MSS. he keeps—and the stamps. 

A widow and her weeds are soon parted. 

If woman makes all the trouble in life, it’s woman makes 
life worth all the trouble. 

One touch of merriment makes the whole world—grin. 

No actress is as red as she is painted. 

It’s a wise author who knows his own play 
dress rehearsal. 

Half the time while the man is thinking, “I wonder if I 
dare,” the woman is thinking, “I wonder why he doesn’t?” 

The only thing that always carries its face value: a kiss. 

In the mathematics of Matrimony one and one make three, 

Desire most frequently haunts the corridors of Inaccessi- 
bility. 

One man’s tragedy is another man’s farce. 

A man is never so utterly unoriginal as when he is love- 
making or praying. 


after the 





WALTER PULITZER. 
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Shakespeare and Bacon. 


Said Hood: “I know if I’d a mind, 
I could like Shakespeare write, 

And soon could prove to all mankind 
How well I ean indite; 

And yet,” remarked this genial man, 
“A little hitch I find 

That somewhat mars my simple plan— 
I haven’t got the mind!” 


So Bacon might have borne his part 
And said: “For sake of praise, 
I well could find it in my heart 
To write all Shakespeare’s plays; 
But ah! I feel a touch of fear 
That somewhat makes me start; 
I have the mind, serene and clear, 
But haven’t got the heart!” 
—Walter W. Skeat in “The Spectator.” 





A Branch Library. 
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There is an old fellow named Mark 
Who lives in a tree in the park. 
You can see him each night, 
By his library light, 
Turning over the leaves after dark.—Life.” 
eo 


The Revolt of Boston. 


i 
First came the pork trust. Higher and higher went prices, 
ad the insolent monopolists heeded not the grim looks of the 
yydern Athenians. 
sh Then came the bean trust. Beans went up even as in the 
\irbled days of Jack and the bean-stalk. And the brows of the 
érodern Athenians grew darker, but the monopolists merely 
wmiled scornfully. 

Then came the brown-bread trust. 
—more monopolistic scorn. 

Then the pork trust combined with the bean trust, and 
finally the pork-and-beans trust combined with the brown- 
bread trust. That was the last straw. Grave, conservative 
citizens, when they met on the streets, said one to another, 
“Salus populi suprema est lex.” The other would say, “Sure!” 
or “Bet your life!” or “Those are my sentiments,” or words to 
that effect. In New York, if one citizen observed to another, 
“Salus populi,” ete., the other man would probably say, 
“Hay?” or “What are you giving us?” It is so different in 
Boston. 

And then Boston rose in her might and confiseated the 
whole outfit for the benefit of suffering humanity.—‘Judge’s 
Library.” 


More gloom in Boston 


ee ee 
A strenuous statesman named Hanna 
Discussed in so noisy a mannah 
Affairs at the Sault, 
That Conmee looked blault 
And murmured, “Oh, go to Savannah!” 
TORONTO. 





Society at the Capital. 


O N Monday evening the initial performance of the the- 





atricals at Government House came off, when “Blue- 
beard” was presented for the first time on any stage, 
ae and everyone was unanimous i pronouncing it a 
complete success in every sense of the word, the music being 
pretty and catchy, the dialogue clever and witty, and on ac- 
count of the Eastern character of the play, the costumes were 
exceedingly handsome and gorgeous. The finished manner in 
which all the characters were represented was a revelation to 
the audience, who were not aware that we had so much his- 
trionic talent in our midst. For a first night, it must be said 
that everything went very smoothly, but on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings the actors and actresses seemed to have 
gaind more confidence and several improvements were noticed. 
To Captain Graham is due the unprecedented success of the 
performance, as besides being the author of the play, and also 
general supervisor of proceedings, he undertook the imper- 
sonation of three different characters, and was on the stage 
almost continuously throughout the evening, constituting the 
life of the play. 

“Bluebeard” has more plot than most musical extrava- 
ganzas of its kind, and is a modern and comical adaptation 
of the old “nursery” Bluebeard, with many witty skits and 
topical songs, all of which were wonderfully clever and much 
appreciated by the large and fashionable audience on each 
night. The ferocious character of Bluebeard, who has a pen- 
chant for doing away with his wives, was taken by Colonel 
Denny, who did it to perfectiqn and whose costume was a 
perfect blaze of jewels. Captain Graham represented at dif- 
ferent times the parts of “Captain Frivolo,” “Sir John,” and 
the “Housekeeper,” and as the latter looked bewitching as 
an up-to-date maiden, attired in a sweet pink muslin frock, 
white fichu and gorgeous “spring hat.” His duet, in this cos- 
tume with Signor Trovato (Mr. ‘Hugh Fleming) of “What, 
Really!” was one of the best hits of the evening, having com- 
ical reference to the late fire at Government House, the anti- 
cigarette billl, the Hockey Club, and other local questions. 
Mr. Hugh Fleming’s “get-up” was quite the funniest imagin- 
able, and his by-play throughout the evening created much 
laughter. Mr. Gladwyn MeDougall’s part of the “walking 
gentleman” is always the most difficult in any play, but he 
made quite a success of the role of the Hereditary “Governor 
of Rumtumfoo, a match-making father. 

As for the ladies, it is difficult to say which looked the 
loveliest, each one performing the part required of her to 
perfection. Lady Eileen’s impersonation of “Fatima” was an 
exceedingly emotional and tragic one, and gave great scope 
for exhibiting her histrionic talent, of which she proved her- 
self to possess not a little. Her costumes were unusually 
handsome, and in the first act her fair beauty was enhanced 
by a becoming yellow satin gown draped with gold and white 
gauze, and afterwards she appeared in white and silver with 
a broad blue girdle and magnificent diamond tiara in her 
hair. Miss Horatio Seymour, as Sister Anne, wore pink 
with rose draperies and gave an exceedingly graceful scarf 
dance; her part throughout was taken with the most charm- 
ing ease and naturalness. Miss Jessie Gilmour, as Leonie, 
Fatima’s maid, also executed a graceful dance( and her ren- 
dering of the songs, “A Real Town Lady,” and “The Fishers 
of the Sea,” was enthusiastically received. Miss Muriel Bur- 
rowes, as Sister Anne’s maid, also sang several duets with 
Captain Graham in a most fetching manner, two of which, 
entitled “The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse,” and 
“You Think You Know Me Well Enough,” being especially 
pleasing. Mrs. Denny, Mile. De Jaffa, and Miss Lola Powell, 
as relatives of Bluebeard’s former wives, all looked and acted 
exceedingly well, their Oriental costumes being extremely be- 
coming. Lady Violet, in powdered hair and scarlet uniform, 
made a sweet little “Drummer Jones,” and as a diminutive 
police officer Hén. Esmond Elliot was very amusing, especially 
when he took in charge his tall prisoner, Bluebeard. 

The old saying, “last but not least,” was verified by those 
attending the performance on Wednesday evening, as on that 
oceasion the audience was delighted at the presence in their 
midst, for the first time since her painful accident, of Lady 
Minto, who, looking bright and well, was wheeled in on a 
comfortable couch, surrounded with cushions. At the close 
of the first act the company presented their gracious hostess 
with a fragrant basket of violets, and baskets of flowers were 
also presented to Lady Eileen Elliot and Miss Seymour, be- 
sides a beautiful shower bouquet of white roses, of which the 
former was the recipient, and which report said came from an 
ardent admirer in Montreal. A party including Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague Allan, Mr. E. 8. Clouston,-and Mr. Colin Campbell, 
came up from Montreal expressly to be present at the the- 
atricals. 

Dinners, teas, and luncheons have been more than usually 
numerous during the week, and sessional visitors continue to 
be feted on all sides and in all manners. On Tuesday Hon. 
Sidney Fisher gave one of the pleasant little dinners for 
which he is renowned, when his guests were Hon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Paterson, Professor, Mrs. and the Misses Mills, Mr. 
Christie, M.P., and Mrs. Christie, Mr. Ralph Smith, M.P., 
and Mrs. Smith, and Hon. Mr. Brodeur, Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair entertained at two dinners during the week, one on 
Wednesday, when covers were laid for sixteen guests, and 
another on Saturday, when the same number were invited. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Borden, who have done a very large share 
of entertaining since Parliament opened, also contributed to 
this week’s list of dinners, and on Wednesday were the host 
and hostess at a recherchee little repast when the table was 
prettily decorated with pink roses and ferns, and those pre 
sent were: Sir Wilfrid and Lady Laurier, Mr. and Mrs. Col- 
lingwood Schreiber, the Consul-General of the United States 
and Mrs. Foster, Mr. Northrup, M.P., and Mrs. Northrup, and 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Perley. On the same evening Sir Louis 
and Lady Davies gave one of their enjoyable dinners. On 
Thursday Hon. N. A. and Mrs. Belcourt invited a large num- 
ber of guests to a dinner in the Speaker’s Chambers in the 
House of Commons. The table was beautifully arranged with 
quantities of daffodils and silver candelabra shaded in yellow 
with white carnations and lilies of the valley interspersed 
Among the guests were Sir Louis and Lady Davies, Lady 
Ritchie, Mr. Justice Nesbitt, Mr. Justice and Mrs. Rochon, 
Hon. John and Mrs. Costigan, Major and Mrs. Maude, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Gill, Mr. and Mrs. John Mather, Mr. 8. E. 
and Mrs. Dawson, Mr. R. R. Law, M.P., and Mrs. Law, Mr. 
R. A. Pringle, M.P., and Mrs. Pringle, Mr. L. N. Champagne, 
M.P., and Mrs. Champagne, Mrs. Charles Marcil, M.P., and 
Mrs. Marcil, Mr. V. Geoffrion, M.P., and Mrs. Geoffrion, Miss 
Corinne Belcourt of Montreal, Miss Boultbee of ‘Toronto, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Haycock, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pope, Dr. Me- 
Donald, and Mr. A. J. Ritchie. 

A luncheon at which Miss Mary Scott was the hostess, in 
honor of several sessional visitors came off on Wednesday, at 
which the following were present: Mrs. E. Fletcher and Mrs. 
Ryley of Victoria, B.C., Mrs. M. K. Cowan of Windsor, Mrs. 
Wade of Halifax, Mrs. R. L. Borden, Miss Mason of Toronto, 
Mrs. A. T. Thompson of Cayuga, Mrs, Ralph Smith of Nan- 
aimo, B.C., Mrs. Gibson of Marysville, N.B., Mrs. Collingwood 
Schreiber and Miss Ritchie. 

Numerous visitors are in town for the Fitzpatrick-Cannon 
wedding on the 20th, and several pleasant little affairs have 
been given in honor of them and as farewells to Miss Fitz- 
patrick during the last few days, notably an exceedingly 
dainty luncheon at which Mrs. W. H. Davis was the hostess, 
when twelve of Miss Fitzpatrick’s friends assembled to meet 
her. Miss Sullivan of Kingston is Mrs. Davis’s guest, and 
came to town expressly for this smart wedding, and quite a 
large contingent from Quebec will arrive early this week. 

Ottawa, April 18th, 1904. THE CHAPERONE. 
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Confetti. 





There is nothing like a sick bed for repentance. A man 
bekums so virtewous that he will often repent ov sins that 
he never has committed.—Josh Billings. 

It is much easier to be critical than to be correct.— 
Disraeli. 

A woman has three reasons for doing anything—one is the 
reason she says she has; one is the reason she thinks she 
has, and the other is the real reason. A man has only one 
reason—the one that he thinks he ought to have.—‘Life.” 

The road to happiness must be traveled on foot.—Selected. 

Trifles light as air sometimes carry great weight.—‘Two 
Easter Bonnets.” 

Eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we diet,—‘Smart 
Set.” 

Every war-cloud has a silver lining.—*Parquet.” 

When the coal dealer is dunning you, the iceman is quiet. 
— ‘Pert Paragraphs.” 

Next to telling your own secrets, there is no joy like hear- 
ing other people tell theirs.—‘Arcana of Women.” 

Even our digestion is governed by angels.—William Blake. 

Wheft Desire begins to contract bills, there’s the Devil to 
pay.—*Life.” 
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By CANADIENNE. 


SNATOR LODGE, one of the three “eminent jurists” 
of the United States who found Richard, Lord AlI- 
verstone, an easy, proposition, has lately been shed- 
ding oratory on the subject of Canada’s attitude on 
the Alaskan decision. Here is part of his deliver- 

ance: “In the first access of disappointment they (Canadians) 
spoke with bitterness in the press and elsewhere about the 
decision. Nothing pleased me more than the really fine tem- 
per shown by the American press. in making no dis- 
agreeable retorts to anything said in Canada, and, so far as 
they were concerned, in allowing the whole dispute to pass 
into the realm of settled questions.” 

Now, doesn’t that speech out-Pecksniff Pecksniff? For a 
man who has more than once publicly expressed his hostility 
to everything British, and who has professed his belief that 
Canada should become a part of the land of the very free, 
Senator Lodge is becoming marvelously amiable. As for the 
fine temper shown by the “American” press, we have failed to 
remark it. It is hardly for the man who has successfully 
played the gold-brick game to exhibit chagrin and defiance. 
Really, the “eminent jurist’s” commendation is uncalled for. 
When people have just about got the earth there is no oceca- 
sion for them to be in anything but a fine temper. Like 
little Jack Horner, Uncle Sam has not only pulled out the 
plum, but is amusing himself by exclaiming, “What a good 
boy am I!” 

* * . 

Some people seem to be unaware that the words “ron- 
conformist” and “dissenter” have no force in Canada, a coun- 
try that is fortunate enough to be without an established 
Chureh. If we were to set up a Chureh of Canada, it would, 
according to numbers, be the Church of Rome; but if the 
country were to insist on a Protestant form of worship, the 
most “numerous” body would be the Methodists. Then come 
the Presbyterians, and, fourth in numbers arrive the Episco 
palians. {[t is difficult for newly-arrived English settlers to 
realize the condition of church affairs here, and they occa- 
sionally ruffle the feelings of Baptists, Methodists and -others 
by referring to the Episcopalian body as if no other could 
correctly be called “church.” What a deal of nonsense and 
noise has been raised by discussion of the one true way and 
the one pure form of worship! Canada has been lucky 
enough to escape an established Church with all its ecelesiast- 
ical tyranny, the “clergy reserves” question was fought out 
long ago, and the sooner any particular body drops its su- 
perior airs the more likely it is to thrive on our democratic 
soil. 

The movement of certain religious bodies for closer union 
gives peculiar interest to an article by Rey. R. Heber Newton 
in the “North American Review” which declares “religion 
develops the same great institutions in different lands and 
ages which the varying religions of man vary infinitely. The 
Church, spelled with a capital C, was an institution of Chal- 
dea, India, and Egypt, millenniums ago, as it is of Italy and 
England and America to-day. Monasticism developed 
in the East long before it arose in the West. . . . All 
great religions pass through one general course of evolution.” 
Startling as certain paragraphs in this article may seem, it 
has already evoked sympathy in unexpected quarters. We 
speak of hideous rites in connection with Eastern forms of 
worship, as if these were an expression of the religion. They 
were merely a perversion or corruption, just as certain prac- 
tices and preaching connected with the Christian church were 
anything but the spirit of Christ. Tennyson knew history 
when he wrote: 

“Christian love among the churches looked the twin of hea- 
then hate... .” 
“Rome of Caesar—Rome of Peter—which was crueler, which 
was worse?” 
* * * 

It looks as if Canada would have to prove “no laggard in 
love” if Newfoundland is to be won. There have been occa- 
sions aforetime when more ardor on the part of the Dominioa 
might have made the course of true annexation run smooth. 
However, since 1895, the last time of asking on either side, 
the French Shore matter nas been arranged, and Canada 
need fear no foreign rival in her attention to the desired 
object. The New York “Tribune” remarks: “England will 
pay a just indemnity for the few little lobster canneries 
which still remain upon that coast.” We always suspected 
that lobsters were causing the trouble, and now the enlight- 
ened press of New York confirms the suspicion of our salad 
days. Speaking of the growing aggressiveness of the French 
on the west coast, it is said that at first they wished only 
to catch and dry cod; then they asserted a right to can lob- 
sters. Whereupon Britain arose from out the azure main 
and said that the French shouldn’t and couldn’t can lobsters, 
the Gallic Minister of Foreign Affairs became red in the face 
and retorted, “You'll see if we can’t can. . . .” But it is 
all settled now, since King Edward, most peace-loving of 
sovereigns, has talked over the walnuts and the wine with 
President Loubet. while Deleasse and Lansdowne have pro- 
ceeded to arrange for Anglo-French arbitration as they en- 
joyed a dish of frogs’ legs, called poultry by the United States 
Customs. Henceforward the Newfoundlanders may can their 
own lobsters, while the French fishermen are to sail away 
back and dry cod somewhere else. But we are in a hurry to 
annex Newfoudland, if only for the holy joy that the Cana- 
dian will feel in saying, “throughout this broad Dominion, 
from the frozen shores of the North Pole to the sun-kissed 
slopes of Pelee Island, from where the Pacitic seas wash softly 
the shores of Vancouver Island, to where the gray Atlantic 
breaks on the far coast of Newfoundland, ete., ete.” 

* * * 

So the Latin language is not so dead but that its cham- 
pion can win for it a place on the High School course. We 
have become alarmingly utilitarian and the movement has 
affected our school system to a marked degree, Johnnie Can- 
uck having been persuaded to save his pennies and put them 
in a school savings bank instead of investing them in red- 
and-white sugar sticks, or marbles, as did Johnnie Canuck of 
a generation ago. But it is highly desirable to keep some- 
thing of the “humanities” element in our secondary schools, 
even if the average citizen wonders how money is to be made 
out of the study of Latin. Greek, of course, has received a 
blow from that classical scholar, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who 
holds Homer in light esteem, and who considers “The Iliad” 
dull reading. Wheat a Trojan he is to be sure, but how glad 
we are to receive his conditional generosity, seeing that we 
are too poor to buy our own books. 
prevail. 





Billy's Release. 


ILLY’S mission to this planet was known only to his 

B God, for he belonged to that class of children that to 

the human eye appear to have been damned into the 

world. This is not a sacrilege, for even casual ob- 

servers must ask the question, what purpose in life do those 

children serve who are born, reared, and die, amid an adverse 

environment from which it is impossible to emerge? And 

yet they are not to blame- these little creatures of circum- 
stance. 

Billy’s father was poor and had the poor man’s heritage—- 
a large family. His mother was one of those patient toilers 
who loved and prayed for her children. Her frail, careworn 
body gave up the unequal contest when Billy was five years 
old and she was laid down to rest in a remote corner of the 
town churchyard. 

Billy’s oldest sister was just entering her teens, and upon 
her devolved the domestic responsibilities. His father pre 
ferred to spend his tired evenings and too much of his wages 
in the saloon rather than in the cheerless home. As Billy 
grew older he took to the streets, and emulated the other 
gamins as bootblack and newsy. — 

This precarious company had its influence on the boy, and 
when he was twelve years old he was arrested for an offence 
which brings punishment only when the boy is poor, never to 
the rich man’s son. He was tried by the locai J.P. who had 
received this title as a reward for political work before he left 
the farm and retired to town. This was the.first opportunity 
the J.P. had of being a judge, so he decided to make his in 
fluence felt, and consigned Billy to five years in the reforma- 
tory, and apparently thanked God for being able to help the 
peor lad. While he was in jail awaiting his transfer to the 
reformatory he met a number of confirmed criminals. When 
they saw the child their hearts were touched with pity, for 
they thought of their early days, the weary road they had 
trodden, and they sympathized with the boy who was being 
pushed into their mode of life. As one of them said, “We 
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Vous Ws Rewrite 


Teacher—Well, Tom, where are you going? 
Tom—Please, *m, Tm going to the Band of ‘Ope. 
Teacher—And is little Willie going, too? Or is he too 


Tom—No, ’m, it’s not that; but he ain’t a teetotaler! 








know what it means.” What a travesty upon the method of 
dealing with children, when confirmed criminals are moved to 
pity them! 

One bright spring day when Billy had spent four years in 
the reformatory, his wish for freedom became so strong he 
attempted to run away. For this heinous offence, the desire 
for liberty, instinct in the little singing birds, Billy was classed 
“incorrigible,” and transferred to an adult prisoi. long con 
finement was telling on his weak constitution. and he was 
soon an inmate of the prison hospital. Here he met a Salva 
Lionist who loved and labored among the convicts. 

Billy’s home ties had been severed years before. 
friends he had were made behind the bars. His disposition 
was naturally kind and lovable. Humanity longs for friend- 
ship even in prison, so he was liked by his fellow prisoners. 
and the prison officers, while the Salvationist spent hours 
daily in unfolding the story of Eternal Love to the anxious 
and eager listener. One night as the surgeon was leaving the 
hospital he told the prison official that Billy had only a few 
hours to live. The officer had formed an attachment for the 
sick boy, and moreover he was thinking of his only son in a 
comfortable home, and wondering if he would ever require 
kindness from strangers. The convalescent prisoners kept 
vigil with the officer, each emulating the other to minister to 
their dying comrade. About midnight Billy said, “Boys, sing to 
me.” They asked what they would sing. Billy’s choice was 
a hymn he had learned in the prison Sunday school: ® 


All the 


“Shall we meet beyond the river, 
Where the surges cease to roll?” 


Soon after delirium took possession of the patient, and frouig 
his conversation it was evident he was living over again his 
early childhood days at his mother’s knee. A smile illumined 
his face as he murmured, “I can say it now, mother.” The 
prison officer tenderly enquired “what can you say, Billy?” 
And the boy’s last earthly words faintly replied, “Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” Billy fell asleep just as the morning sun 
was sending its golden gleams over the eastern horizon. 
O. B..G. 





My Ships. 


If all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well! the harbor would not hold 

So many sails as there would be 

If all my ships came in from sea. 

If half my ships came home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah, well! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state 

So rich the treasures that would be 

In half my ships now out at sea. 


If just one ship I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, well! the storm-clouds then might 
For if the others all went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad I'd be 

If that one ship came back to me 
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If that one ship went down at sea, 

And all the others came to me, 

Weighed down with gems and wealth untold, 
With glory, honors, riches, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth [’d be 

If that one ship came not to me. 


O skies, be calm! O winds, blow free 
Blow all my ships safe home to me! 
But if thou sendest some a-wrack, 
To never more come sailing back, 
Send any—all that skim the sea, 
But bring my love-ship home to me. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


A Man’s Ingratitude. 


HEN Pilkington married the youngest Miss Gray, his 
friends marvelef at his courage. This will be un 
derstood when it is explained that Mrs. Pilking 


ton possesses five sisters who are ola muatas. 

About a month after the Pilkingtons had become settled 
in their cosy flat, Mrs. Pilkington was called away by the ill 
ness of the wealthy aunt for whom she had been named. The 
third day of Pilkington’s enforced bachelorship he sought to 
relieve his loneliness by calling upon his wife’s relations. He 
was met with reproaches for not having put in an earlier 





appearance, and Miss Amelia, the eldest sister, demanded 
severely: 
“John how long has that cough been troubling you?” 


(Miss Amelia never called Pilkington Jack.) 

“V’m sure I don’t know,” Pilkington replied rather faintly. 
Pilkington had never acknowledged it, even to himself, but 
he stood in mortal fear of Miss Amelia. 

“Does it pain you in your chest when you cough, John?” 
Miss Amelia asked with a professional air. 

Pilkington rashly admitted that it did sometimes, then 
tried to change the conversation. But Miss Amelia was 
launched upon her pet subject. She drew her chair closer. 
“Is there a consumptive tendency in your family, John?” 
she began, solemnly. 

“Goodness, no!” he cried, springing to his feet and pulling 
out his watch. “Sorry I have to go. Promised to meet a 
friend at ” that wretched cough stopped further speech, 
and Miss Amelia interposed firmly: 

“Y cannot think of allowing you to go out into the night 
air, John. Please go upstairs to Millicent’s old room, and 
mother will mix a plaster for your chest, while 1 brew a 
pitcher of herb tea. It is providential that you came to us 
at this critical time.” 

Pilkington stepped into the hall and reached tor nis coat. 
“You are making a mountain out of a mole-hill,” he 
half laughingly. “1 must go.” 

Here Miss Keturah, the second sister, chimed in appeal- 
ingly: “John, dear, think of the danger,” while Miss Sarah, 
the third sister, added decisively: “We never could look Milli- 
cent in the face again did we permit you to expose yourself 
further this inclement night, John.” 

Pilkington uttered an exclamation. But when Mrs. Gray, 
little, plump and persuasive, chimed in, too, he saw that all 
the women-folk were against him, and yielded with what 





said, 





- en 
———— 





A SMALL SUGARING-OFF, 


Old Man Ontario—It’s quite evident that you fellows have spent more time seeing who’d boss the 


making good maple sugar. 


shanty than 





grace he could muster, declining, however, to have anything 
to do with plasters and herb tea. 

When Pilkington awakened the next morning he was the 
unhappy victim of the worst headache he had ever had. He 
attributed it to his mother-in-law’s over-heated house, Miss 
Amelia decided differently, and it seemed to Pilkington that 
she positively gloated over his helpless condition. Foreseeing 
what was in store for him, he groaned, then resigned himself 
to the worst, which included mustard foot-baths, hot-water 
bags, flannel soaked in goose grease and gound around his 
throat, and liberal doses of herb tea. 

“Old-fashioned remedies are the best, John, dear,” Miss 
Amelia observed once with a beaming face. She was in her 
elemént, and it loosened her heart strings, and made her actu- 
ally affectionate. When Pilkington groaned by way of reply- 
ing, she flew for the camphor, his pet abhorrence, and deluged 
him with it, observing the while: “Try to be patient, John. 
A week of this thorough treatment will bring you out all 
right.” 

Pilkington mentally decided that two days of it would 
drive him insane. He hailed with delight a precious moment 
when he was left alone with the man who had come to secure 
a rattling window,-and bribed him to send a telegram to 
Mrs. Pilkington. 

The latter arrived to find her husband in bed with his 
self-constituted nurses moynting guard. But his joyous 
“Hello, Milly! You’re more Welcome than the spring!” reas- 
sured her, and presently she said, with a grateful assumption 
of authority: “Get right up, Jack, and dress as quickly as 
you can. We must go home.” 

“Your husband’s death will be on your head, Millicent, if 
you take him out of doors to-day,’ Miss Amelia said in se- 
pulchral tones. 

Mrs. Pilkington laughed, and there was a twinkle in her 
eyes as she replied: “It is one of Jack’s failings, my dear, to 
play sicker than_he really is for the sake of receiving just 
such coddling as you have given him. He’s better now, and 
I have a cab waiting. Hurry, Jack!” 

“And the worst of it is,’ Miss Amelia lamented later to 
the family, “John seemed to be glad to leave us. Men are 
so ungrateful!” 

“And dear John in particular, after we have done so much 
for him,” supplemented Miss Keturah, dejectedly.—Marie 
Deacon Hanson in Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


’Tis Candle Time. 





‘Tis candle time; the day has grayed 
fo dusk; the low tea-table’s laid, 
And Flo and Phyllis eozily 
Discuss their world, and sip their tea 
From curious cups of priceless jade. 


’Tis now each calls a spade a 
For, if there is one hour 
For gossip most especially, 
Tis candle 


spade, 


made 
time! 


“Mabella’s gown’s a horrid sh 
Whatever made her choose brocade?’ 
“Gwen's flirting just outrageously— 
She’ll soon win Jack from poor Marie!—-” 
Alas! I’m very much afraid 






*Tis seandal time! 
—Caroline Mischka Roberts in “Smart Set 
ee 8 Te 





By the Stream. 





In Honor of St. Julian. 


Hiow few there are like the charming lady in one of Bril- 
lat-Savarin’s anecdotes!—how few there are who know what 
a good dinner is! But she did, although she had been brought 
up in an artificial school. She had called on a simple cure, 
to offer alms for his poor, and she did not know that cures 
dine in the middle of the day. Dinner had just 
nounced, and the cure asked her to dine with him. She econ- 
sented; it was a new era in her life; after that, culinary 
complications became vulgar in her eyes, pate de foie gras 
and cream-laden sauces disgusted her, and even Nesselrode 
pudding, unless made by an artist, made her unhappy. As 
for liqueurs, she learned to regard a liking for them as a 
symptom of advancing age. It was a fast day, and this made 
perfection all the more diflicult to attain on the part of the 
cure’s old servant, Juliette. The table-cloth glistened, the 
porcelain was exquisitely white, a decanter of good wine gave 
color to the board, the plates were kept hot over boiling 
water. The soup was a bisque of crabs, followed by a salmon 
trout, with a sauce admirably proportioned, and then came 
an omelet of round, so odorous, so redolent of 
parsley and chives, that for a moment all conversation 
stopped. A salad, on the leaves of which light dew-drops 
quivered, preceded the dessert of thre¢ pears, a 

rsembling Camembert, The 
cure did not say guest had sipped from 


been an- 


fish-roe so 


luseious 
cheese and a pot ol 


grace until he and his 


conserves. 


fragile, but not costly, cups, the limpid and hot Mocha. “No 
liqueurs!” the eure said. “For my friends, yes But no 
strong drinks for me, they are the resources of age!” 

It is recorded that the ladv was affected almost to tears 
by this combination of simplicity and elegance. It was a reve- 


lation; and, to this appreciative marquise, the introduction 
of the famous omelette au t which was 


thon—the 
almost lost in the Revolution—into Parisian society is due. 
When will ou 


secret of 


r leaders of fashion learn the lesson taught 





by this great lady of the old world? When will they know 
that only the jaded palate craves much that is eaten in 
gilded dining-rooms to-day, and that gold plate and the 
enternal champagne will not make amends for mosaic salads 
or—and it fills the sensitive soul with horror to mention it— 
spaghetti cooked in the American way‘ 

The fruit-pie as a nationa dish wi rlways remain 


Trusts cannot kill it, or the 
it; but, 


failure of the peach crop wither 
while we admit this, can we not mitigate the national 
reproach by teaching ourselves that 


‘Good talk is more 


And simple 


than drv cha 


food than truftl 


npagne, 
ham “Smart Set.” 


— 


How He Put it Out. 


the Louisville “Herald” tells 
a countryman with an electric 
ments of the present day hotel to 
Whallen of Springfield, Kv., came to a Louisville hotel he saw 
| incandescent light. But he evinced no great surprise. 
It was not until he went to his room, where the bellboy had 
already switched the current, that he noticed there was no 
opening in the cireular globe. He blew upon it and 
was encouraged rather than disheartened to find that it didn’t 
back But the encouragement turned to anger when a 
stronger whiff produced no result whatever. Mr. Whallen 
had strong lid his best, his indignation increas 


of the experiences of 
it, showing the embarrass- 
the rural mind. When Pius 


story 





iis first 


gently, 
blow 


and he 


ing with each effort lo his great relief he noticed that the 
string by which the strange light was suspended contained a 


loop to shorten it rhe light hung over the dresser. Mr. 
Whallen let out the loop and put the light in the top drawer 
of the dresser. He closed the drawer and found to his satis 
faction that the room in Stygian darkness. So he lay 


down and slept peacefully, with no light to annoy him. 


was 


2 — 


A Mormon’s Wives. 


One redeeming feature of the situation is that a Mormon 
elder cannot refer to his wives as his “better half.”--Washing- 
ton “Post.” 

He might refer to them as valuable “ ’steenths.”—-Spring- 
field “Republican.” 





joan 


frepnnasenieiirs 





a 
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said. ‘An imaginary wash,’ said But- 


ler.” 
+ 
Former Lieutenant-Governor John C. 
Underwood of Kentucky told a story 
at the Canadian Society dinner at the 
Arkwright Club about a negro in his 
employ who was married four of five 
times, every time receiving as a gift $5 
from his employer. The sixth time the 
servant appeared Mr. Underwood said: 
“This thing has gone too far, Sam; this 
time you have got to get married in the 
regular form. I will get you a license 
from the county clerk, which will cost 
$1.50, which sum I will deduct from the 
$5 I am going to give you.” Sam de- 
and a blanked sight more.’ murred, but finally consented to have 
* the license procured. He came to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, on returning from | Underwood’s house in the evening, and 
his estate in Scotland, told the follow- | when the certificate was read to him 
ing story of a conversation between]it contained the name “Mary Ann 
two of his gillies: It was a cold wintry | Jones,” the name of a woman to whom 
day, and the blustering wind was mak- | Sam had been paying attention. “Land 
ing hard work of it for a Scot who was|sakes, marser, Mary Ann Jones ain’t de 
toiling up the hillside, when he met a] woman. It’s Sarah Jenkins I wants to 
friend attired in the national costume. | marry.” Colonel Underwood replied 
Feeling the keen bite of the wind, he] that he would arrange it all right and 
shouted: “Hoot! Sandy, been’t ye cauld would take out another license, costing 
wi’ th’ kilts?” “Na, na, mon, but I’m] $1.50, which sum he would deduct also 
kilt wi’ th’ cauld.” from the $5. ‘“‘This is getting too ex- 
* pensive,”’ cried Sam. “I tink you better 
A newspaper man who desired to in- leave de paper like it am. I did wanter 
terview the Right Hon. Arthur J. Bal-| Marry Sarah Jenkins, but dere ain't 
four was, by a servant’s error, shown $1.50 difference ‘tween dem, so I reckon 
into Mr. Balfour’s study while another | I'll take Mary Ann Jones dis time. 
visitor was with him. With a foolish : : : ‘: 
want of tact, the reporter tried to in- | At an author's reading in New York. 
duce the leader of the House of Com- | in which Mark Twain took part, when 
mons to talk while this third person|it came Twain’s turn to speak he 
vas stillin the room. “Will you,” re- | Walked slowly to the front of the plat- 
plied Mr. Balfour to a query of the | form, glanced down at the reading 
newspaper man, in his sweetest, gen- stand in a puzzled sort of way, as if 
tlest manner, ‘“‘be so kind as to go out- | Wondering what is was for, and then 
side the door and close it?” earefully picking it up he walked over 
* to the extreme right of the platform 


ith i ‘ f . : a The ae ait 
Congressman John Sharp Williams slag ay 9 center of the platéurmn be |. 
tells of a man in Mississipp! who is @/ ¢aced the audience and remarked: 
hypochondriac of the first order. PIB terava more room to. tal How. wine 
man was one day telling a friend of piece I am going to speak is one that 
his efforts to regain his old-time health. requires plenty of room—for the ges- 
He ran over the list of doctors whom tivsa. vou ENOW. CAntE ao. a Bo ninee 
he had consulted. | Ww hereupon the justice without the necessary space to 
friend remarked: Well, old man, I} - 3. motion it off.” It was eon ane 
must say that you app ear to have lots Giher oecasion that-Glemnens initnducc 
of faith in doctors.” “Certé ainly I have the solemn and dignified Professor 
replied the sick man; don't you think Stowe, his neighbor in Hartford, to an 
the doctors would be foolish to let @1 oodience before whom he was seine to 
good customer like me die? lecture, by soberly delivering himself 
2 of these words. “This is Professor 
An Oregon newspaper man in Wash- | Stowe,” jerking his thumb over his 
ington is telling a good story about Dr. | shoulder at him, “who is going to talk 
Hale. He says he was once traveling | to you when I get through. His lecture 
in the back country of Oregon, and,]| may be a trifle dry, but I can give hi: 
going to a little inn for lodging, was] a first-class recommend as a citizen 
surprised to see a large picture of Dr.| and neighbor. His backyard joins ont» 
Hale on the wall. The woman of the] mine up in Hartford. My hennery is 
house explained it thus: ‘Well, you] right up next to his fence. Had it there 
see, a good many strangers come here | now for going on fifteen years—and I've 
and want me to keep ‘em, and I don’t] never missed a pullet!” 
know anything about ‘em, but if they 
know Edward Everett Hale’s picture I 
know they’re good for some n ul 
I let ‘em stay.” 





Bx-Judge Horace Russell, at a recent 
dinner, told a story about a one-time 


client of Ambassador Choate. The op- 
vosing lawyer made a remark about the 
the length which Mr. Choate’s client 
geemed to be willing to go in his testi- 
mony. “Yes,” rejoined Mr. Choate, “‘it 
is beginning to look as if my client had 
sworn to tell the truth, the w hole truth, 











The Incurable Cured Again. 


* 

When President Nicholas 
Butler was at college certain f1 
of his time made no scruple of 
a pail of milk which a dairyn 
placed outside the door of Mr. Butler 


Murray | J« J. Perkins Owes His Life to Dodd's 
Kidney Pills. 





Manitoba Man Helpless from Kidney Dis- 
ease Made Strong and Hearty by the 








room while the occupant Was 1n Class. | Great Canadian Kidney Remedy. 
In or the marauders, a Z . 
ture Columbia con ‘al [Tydall, Man., April 18.—(Special.) 
ee idable legend, >| Among the many in the great West who 
pri ep letters, and 1} confidently state that they owe their 
2 ee ea acer | to Dodd’s Kidney Pills is Mr. J. J 
i h : : : 
this milk with arsenic.”” Upon ns well-known resident of this 





milk intact, 

were these apalling | two years I was troubled with 

words: “So have we.” my Kidneys,’ Mr. Perkins states, “and 

* at last became so bad that the doctor 

yepew of New York, who has | $4ve me up and said I was incurable. 

restige as a raconteur int “T at times had such severe pains in 

r House of Congress, relates a | ™Y back and kidneys that I thought I 

hitherto untold story about President would have to give up all hope and die. 

Lincoln. It is apropos ef the demand |I was unable to work and was becom- 
for an immediate strengthening of the | in destitute. 


















































United States navy “T rer nember,” “While in this condition a friend per- 
said the millionaire New Yorker on the | Suaded me to try Dodd's Kidney Pills. 
floor of the Senate, “being in the Exe- I had little faith in them, and it w 
cutive Mansion at one time and in Mr. ] More to please him than anything else 
Lincoln’s office wt a telegram was]! gave tl i trial 
handed to him gave the infor- To my surprise, the first box did me 
matior that a brigadier - general, | So much good that I felt like a new 
through foolishness of an extreme sort,{ man. Five boxes cured me completely. 
hz een captured down in Virginia. In “Dodd's Kidney Pills saved my life 
hi mmand was a long train of pack- | and I cannot praise them too much.” 
ns and mules. Mr. Lincoln read Thousands of cases similar to that 
match. Then he took up Perkins are the proof that any 
iid: ‘With that pen I can Disease, from Backache to 
idier-general in a minute, Disease, yields readily to 
yt replace those mules!’ ”’ Dodd's Kidney Pills. 
- 
Director Heinrich Conried of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House, who is a good They Are Sixty-Seven. 
raconteur, tells this story of a horse —_— 
w! satrical experiences were em-]| I met a little Mormon girl; 
ba n This horse, it seems, was 3 was just eighteen, she said 
prominently on view during a certain air was dressed with one big curl 
scene in an opera which was having a dangied from her head. 
run some time ago in Germany. He . ; 
was ridden on every night by one of Whe bad a Seaple way ant bland; 
the tors, and his duties consisted] ang in “ny honest, wideareat Sabie 
simply in standing still in the center of She bore a milking stool 
the stage while his rider dismounted 
and sang a duet with the heroine. One|‘ How many children, little maid, 
night the orse which usually took the Are in your family?’ 
part i yosed, and a substitute ** HOw many? Sixty-seven,’ she said, 
had to be pre d into service. Just as And shyly looked at me, 
he w s iden onto the stage there was! jrer nazel eyes to mine she raised. 
a loud fa om the or hestra, and And then st ist them down. 
the startle nal began to neigh in] “7 did not ask,” I said, amazed, 
terror, quite oiling the effect of the The census of your town 
scene e t nager, standing in the 
wings, swor feelingly beneath his] ‘ HOw many children ‘round your door 
breath. “Fi suught to be fined,’ he _ Dis sport in childish glee?" 
muttered, as the horse, still neighing Just sixty-seven,”’ she said, once more, 


And smiled again at me. 





loudly, was 
“he’s extemp vorizing! 


by a stage-hand— 
‘Forty of us at Provo dwell; 
. At Ogden there are nine; 
President Nicholas Murr Butler of | The good ship ‘‘Jane,"’ they sail her well 
Columbia University his boy- rwelve brothers dear, of mine.” 








is 
pas 


hood ae Jersey _In the town Of] «7 see at last. Your meaning’s .clear,"’ 

Elizabeth, and an Elizabeth man said Said I, with laughter merry; 

f him recently: “I am not likely ever ‘Is it an orphanage, my dear, 

to forget the precocious things that I Or a female seminary?” 

heard Butler in his childhood say. This 

youngster had a man’s wit in a baby’s| ‘‘ With father dear we dwell at peace; 

body, and it was impossible to get the Our mothers are eleven; . 

better of him. One day I heard a Round every door there's room for more, 
a : . 7 And we are sixty-seven 

minister trying to joke hin . bit . 

‘Nicholas,’ said the minister, ‘can you] And then I left in dumb dismay 

tell me what the earth’s axis is?’ ‘Yes, The maid with eyes like heaven; 

sir,’ answered the boy. ‘It is an imag-| But as [ left I heard her say 


inary line, passing from one pole to the And I'm the oldest, by the way, 
other, on which the earth revolves.’ Of all the sixty-seven. 
‘Very good,’ said the minister. Then Council Bluffs 
he winked at the rest of us. ‘And I 
suppose, Nicholas,’ he went on, ‘that 
you could hang a wash out on this im- 
aginary line, eh?’ ‘Yes, sir; of course. 
sir,’ said the boy. The minister looked The late Sir Edwin Arnold, poet, 
lank at that, for it was not the an- | Journalist and Oriental scholar, who set 
swer he had expected. ‘Oh, you could. | @ fashion already followed in America by 
could vou? What kind of a wash” he] taking a cultured Japanese lady for his 
bride, happened to be at Tokio when the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught were 
being entertained there by the British 
Minister. Sir Edwin had volunteered 
his services to their Royal Highnesses 
as guide, and at dinner one evening the 
Duke said, jokingly: ‘“‘You have shown 
us all the sights of Tokio; but one thing 
People who travel much know I should like to hear. This is a land of 
that it is the worst kind of ex- earthquakes; cannot you produce one?” 
travagance to start out without In an instant the house was violently 


* Nonpareil.’ 





Arnold's Earthquake. 


“ The Book Shop.” 


Aids to Tourists 


: ; shaken, china fell, and there was tem- 
the best of all guide-books. porary commotion, amid which the 

y Duchess exclaimed: “Why, Sir Edwin, 
BAEDEKER’S you are a magician!" As no harm was 


ang eee nr mee eee eeeeeenenennemee 

done, the poet placidly 
GUIDE-BOOKS soft impeachment. 
They enable the traveler to 
practically dispense with per- 
sonal guides and save trouble 
and money. 


accepted the 


_—_—-—— 2s — 


His Solicitude. 








“Mamma, can God hear everything? 
“Everything, Willie.’ 


—Call or write us for a full list of ‘ ios in this circumstance; the reader knows | literature. Of course Mr. Dobson, as 
‘And is God always happy? the characters and their c¢ . f . . " 
é ns c ' S % r course of con- ; an ex-civil servant, is 
-Baedeker’s Books. “Always, Willie. Why do you ask?” | duct, and so is confused from the first | ontisien to hae 
~~ 


“Well, I should think it would make 
WM. TYRRELL & CO., 

8 King Street West, Toronto |} each other in the next room.” 
Set.”’ 


Him suffer a little to hear what sister | rope and 
and that fellow of hers are saying to] the gentle, 
“Smart | writer makes King, is surely “ 

story’’ than the brutal, degraded ruler | 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


of Servia whose savage “taking-off’’ it 
was difficult to lament. The story is 
sensational, and the writer’s style is 
crude and of the dime-novel order. That 
does not mean, however, that the book 
will not be widely read. (Toronto: The 
Musson Book Company, Limited.) 





| A story by Mr. Hornung is usually a 
story, indeed. He is one of the few 
modern writers who consider a plot es- 
RCADY is a land that }| sential to a good yarn. His latest con- 
we have alllived in or | tribution to tales of adventure is ‘Denis 
desired to live in at some | Dent,” a story of Australia half a cen- 
time or other. To those | tury ago, when men had the gold fever 
who have not yet been]in its malignant form. Denis Dent is 
able to secure a flat in| a sublimated Henty hero, whose love 
the delectable dwellings | affairs have the traditional complica- 
f of Arcady, and to those} tions, and who finds in the Crimean 
who hold their experi- | War an outlet for his superfluous ener- 
ences of Arcadian days] gy. It is an interesting story, vigorous- 
in blessed memory, Mr. | ly told. (Toronto: The Copp, Clark 
Halliwell Sutcliffe’s lat- | Company.) 
est book, ‘‘A Bachelor 
in Aready” will prove a 









Back to the days when Harry of 
companion for a grate | Monmouth, the soldier-king who had 
fire or the interlude in a! played a riotous part as Prince Hal, 
day's fishing. There is} was ruling over England and fighting 
hardly the ghost of aj}to gain France, we go with the writer 
plot, because people in]|of ‘All’s Fair in Love.” The’ story 
Aready do not have to] opens at the court of Scotland, to which 
wrestle with the strenu- | Lady Eleanor, the bride of Richard le 
ous life, save as it comes to them in the | Despenser had come as an_ honored 
garden or beside the’ stream. This | guest. Her husband’s death, followed 
book is so delicately and gayly written | by the rivalry for her love by Harry 
| erat it would be an ungrateful act in- 
deed to attempt any analysis of chap- 
'ters that are us natural and gracious 
as the pansies or the new-mown hay. 
There is no pose, no striving for and 
moralizing over the simple life, but 
there is the simple life itself, with al 
wholesome smile for every day in the | 
year. Mrs. Styles is almost as good as 
M 

1 


Percy and Archibald Douglas is a tra- 
gedy causing her return to England. 
How Perey is finally rewarded and re- 
stored to King Harry’s fav or, how 
Douglas finds his own true love in Scot- 
land is a story worth the reading. The 
author is Miss Josephine Caroline Saw- 
yer, and the book is attractively bound 
and illustrated. (Toronto: The Musson 
rs. Poyser, although hardly so keenly | Book Company, Limited.) 
le 


analytic as the latter lady. Her scold- 





ing is just what is needed to give Ar- “The American Prisoner,’’ by that 
eat in life some taste. Of course, there | author of Dartmoor and Devon fame, 

a maiden, and, as might be expected, | Mr. Eden Phillpotts, is a book to be 

the man drifts easily into love and] read slowly and even digested, which is 
aves Arcady behind him, although he | more than can be said for most novels 

It is a} of to-day. In fact, it is so utterly dis- 

good taste in the | tinct from and superior tu most of the 

mouth and a lightened heart and clear} fiction sent out as modern pot-boilers 
{ head with the reader. Here is one of | that it is hardly fair to put it on the 
I the closing sentiments: “The mellow ! same counter with Mr. George Ade’s 
sun light on the mellower land of corn ! witticisms and Mr. Charles Major's lat- 
and dew-bright turnip-tops seems to; est inanity. In the first place, Mr. 
round off a world that no sane man! Phillpotts is a writer whose work has 
could cavil at.” (New York: Thomas; the careful finish of the artist, whose 
Y. Crowell and Company.) creations convince us that their author 
| —_— i worked not for money alone, that he 
cares comparatively little whether his 
novels be among the “best-selling.’’ His 
pictures of the vast, sun-washed spaces, 
of the cliffs that go down to the sea 
have no equal in modern tales of De- 
von. His feeling for color is marvelous 
—so vivid is it that we almost forget 
the people of whom he is writing in the 
stern beauty of their setting. In his 
latest work, his delineation of rural 
character is as homely and life-like as 
ever, but the ‘‘American’’ himself is 
stiff and unreal. For subtle humor, for 
picturesque description and the reserve 
of the true artist, this novel is a book 
apart in the fiction of the season. (To- 
ronto: Morang and Company, Limited.) 


ried od that he is not departing. 
book that leaves a 


“The Real Charlotte,’ by E. O. Som- 
erville and Martin Ross comes as a 
surprise to those who have enjoyed the 
rollicking stories of Irish life told by 
these writers in “Some Experiences of 
An Trish R. M.,’ ana ‘All On the Irish 
Shore.” This book is distinctly pain- 
ful, even tragical, and haunts one with 
“the pity of it,” although some readers 
may miss the relentlessness of the 
Nemesis that pursues pretty Francie— 
a light-hearted putterfly cf a coquetie 
who loves the wrong man and whose 

T innocent vanities and flirtations are 
misunderstood by everyone. Charlotte 
is a grim, unovely figure, whose de- 

we Viction recalls in a queer way that 
unique book, “The House With the 

Green Shutters.’”” This novel of Irish 

life is written by a strong hand—but it 
has little of Erin’s own’ gayety to 
brighten it . (Toronto: The Copp, Clark 

Company, Limited.) 


‘ 





“The Price of Youth,’ by Margery 
Williams, is an interesting, well-writ- 
ten story. It is appealingly pathetic 
at times, very true to nature, and 
throughout the subject is handled with 
delicacy and brightness. It is a story 
that arouses the sympathy of the read- 
er, but is free of the melodramutie style 
of the average novel. (The Macmillan 
Company.) 

“Canada a Modern Nation,” by Mr. 
W. —D. Lighthall, is a pamphlet consist- 
ing of eleven chapters, treating of 
varied aspects of our national resources 
and liabilities, from our landed estate 
to our mine and water-power tenure. 
Mr. Lighthall discusses our future in a 
patriotic, but not jingoistic spirit, and 
is careful to point out both our mis- 
takes and our perils. His treatise is 
worthy of perusal, not only by Cana- 
dians, but by British people every- 
“Ruskin Relics” is a book needing no where, for what he declares is doubtless 
recommendation to those who have| true, “the vast territory of Canada 
read other works by the author, Mr. W, | Should be the future center and dom- 
G. Collingwood, whose intimate asso- | ating portion of the British Empire.” 
ciation with Ruskin eminently quali- (Montreal: Witness Printing House and 
fies him for the task which he makes | Chapman’s Book Store.) 
not only a labor of love, but a work of Reese 
art. In the present volume there are “The Kingdom of God,” by Count Leo 
fourteen chapters, treating of such rel- | Tolstoy, is profoundly charged with the 
ics as the “Chair,” the “Old Road” ana | &xcellencies and extravagances of the 
“Isola.” The illustrations are excellent | Writer's belief. He may be a voice cry- 
in clearness and picturesque effect, es- | i" in the wilderness, but when the 
pecially the Brantwood scenes. But, | Voice becomes hoarse and hysterical the 
after all, the chief value of the book is |} World begs to be excused from further 
the glimpse of the real Ruskin—the | denunciation. Things cannot be quite 
wonderful mixture of foibles and gran- | 80 bad as Tolstoy would have us be- 
ceur, of queerness and nobility that be- | lieve, and he weakens his own cause by 
comes ever more lovable as we see his |} | over- doing his preaching. We may be 
intense humanity. (New York: Thomas | coaxed back to love and righteousness, 
Y. Crowell and Company.) ; but Dean Farrar will draw men unto 

aubdbaaane the ways of gentleness and brotherly 

There were many distinguished men kindness, where Tolstoy merely bewil- 
in England in the Victorian Era, for it } Sane This volume has so much that is 
was a period of doubt and disturbance, | true and worthy that it is a pity so 
consequently of new thought. Among | much of it should be illogical and 
those who aroused and enlightened the ; touched with “the falsehood of 





MISS MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author of “Sir Mortimer.” 


| 
| 


ex- 
nation, none was a more arresting and} tremes.’” (London: The Free Age 
lovable figure than Frederic William ! Press.) 

Farrar, some time Dean of Canterbury. a 

His “Life,” written by his son, Regin- We have also received “David 
ald Farrar, gives such a record of in- | March,’ by J. S. Fletcher (London: 
dustry and aspiration as it wouid be | Methuen’s Colonial Library); ‘“Aban- 


difficult to find in any other spnere. | doned,”’ by W. Clark Russsell (London: 
Great as were his. intellectual gifts, | Methuen’s Colonial Library); ‘Nurse 
brilliant his oratorical effects, the im- | Charlotte,” by L. T. Meade (London: 
pression that remains deepest is of his ; John Long); “Entrapped,” by Alice M. 
utter kindliness of nature. The last | Diehl (London: John Long); “Four Red 
letter in the book, one written to his | Roses,” by Sarah Tyler (London: John 
son, concludes with the words: “I have | Long); “Countess Ida,” by Fred Whi- 
earnestly striven and desired to be kind | Shaw (London: John Long): “The Tra- 
to all.” That the world recognized his | gedy of the Great Emerald,” by Weath- 
benevolence is shown by the messages | erby Chesney (London: Methuen’s Col- 
he received from every quarter, thank- | onial Library). 
ing him for his sermons and writings 
on the “Eternal Hope,” His revolt 
against the old dark teachings regard- 
ing everlasting torment was inevitable 
in such a soul, and was courageously 
pushed to its logical conclusion. The 
story of his varied and most interest- Matthew Arnold, as warrant 
ing life is told simply and affectionate- | for his bestowal] of a Civil List 
ly by his son, while there is no exag- | pension on Mr. Austin Dobson. Noth- 
geration of the influence and toil of the ; ing has happened to change the opinion 
great churchman. The filial relation | we expressed many months ago on 
has not led the writer into any expres- | first drawing attention to this grant. 
sion unsan tioned by good taste and | We thought then, and still think, that 
discrimination. (New York: Thomas Y, | £250 a year out of so small an available 
Crowell and C ompany. ) fund as £1,200 is altogether too magni- 
fique, especially as Mr. Dobson is the 
recipient of his Board of Trade pension 
Blissett in “The | of £533, and continues to be a very ac- 
The writer is unfortunate } tive—indeed, indefatigable—worker in 








Famous Pensions. 


R. BALFOUR was ready with 
a good “precedent,” that of 








The story of the Servian tragedy is 
given by Nelle K. 
Bindweed.”’ 


| pension; but our point is that the Civil 
by the Queen Draga, as known to Eu-! List Fund was hardly designed for 
Liane of the romance, while | such a case as his. Still, reference to 

timid creature, whom the | the act of Parliament and to the Com- 
another | mons’ resolution of 1834 shows that Mr. 

jalfour was within his technical rights. 





Whether he exercised his ‘discretion’ 
Judicially must remain a matter of in- 
dividual opinion. 

Tennyson’s Civil List pension of £200 
stood on a different footing, because—as 
Mr. A. C. Benson recalls in his recently 
published “Little Biography’’—it doubt- 
less helped to lift the burden caused by 
the wreck, at that juncture, of the 
poet’s fortunes. Carlyle was the orig- 
inator of the idea; Monckton Milnes 
put it in train, but not without some 
demur, “What will my constituents 
say?” 

“Richard Milnes,” said Carlyle, ‘‘on 
the Day of Judgment, when the Lord 
asks you why you didn’t get that pen- 
sion for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do 
to lay the blame on your constituents; 
it is you that will be damned.” 

Which sounds like a suggestion for 
Lowell's: 


“Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller through, 
Government won’t answer for it, 
God will send the bill to you!” 


Despite the “dignified letter’? from Sir 
Robert Peel, conveying the offer, Ten- 
nyson confessed that “something in 
that word ‘pension’ sticks in my giz- 
zard; it is only the name, and perhaps 
would ‘smell sweeter’ by some other.” 

The Civil List pension which Lord 
Palmerston, good-naturedly and with- 
out due enquiry, conferred on ‘the 
Poet Close,’’ may serve as a grotesque, 
though not unimproving, commentary 
on the ,entire system. This inspired 
bute her’ 
a “doegenel bard” of the rankest, and 
it was only needful to publish a few of 
his stanzas to set the entire public on a 
roar. “Pam” was a cool hand, and 
knew his House of Commons as well, 
probably, as any Prime Minister that 
ever lived. But even he could make no 
attempt to defend the grant, so the 
pension of the luckless Close (who de- 
scribed himself as “Poet Laureate to 
His Majesty the King of Great Bonny, 
Western Africa’) was forthwith can- 
celled, and “the Poet’? went forth into 
the wilderness with a cash solatium of 
a hundred pounds. Whether, as Laur- 
eate, he continued to receive his butt of 
sack from his dusky West African pa- 
tron, we are unable to say.—London 
“Outlook.” 





The Plain Truth. 





A valuable hint to newspapers which 
labor under the impression that their 
income is not affected by billboard and 
street car advertising is found in a re- 
cent press despatch announcing that 
the jubilee celebration committee of 
Atlantie City firmly opposes a proposi- 
tion to spend five thousand dollars in 
billboard publicity, and that as a result 
“the newspapers will probably receive 
a large part of this appropriation.” 
Aside from the ethical question regard- 
ing the billboard scenery-defacing nuis- 
ance and the legal question concern- 
ing the right of a company, chartered 
purely for transportation purposes, to 
utilize its conveyances for advertising, 
a selfish question presents itself to all 
publishers, in connection with this mat- 
ter. It has well been said that protec- 
tion is only enlightened selfishness. 
Publishers who invest their money in 
expectation of securing returns both 
from circulation and advertising, have 
a right to protest against either ethical 
or legal improprieties, because they are 
improper and also because they are in- 
jurious to the legitimate advertising 
business. if publishers would bear in 
mind that every dollar diverted to the 
billboards and the street car and ele- 
vated railroad signs would seek proper 
channels of advertising but for this di- 
vision, and that not less than three 
million dollars are annually spent in 
this country in a sort of publicity that 
Was not known or recognized to any 
extent twenty years ugo, they would 
unite as one man to exterminate the 
billboard and street car advertising 
nuisances.—‘'Leslie’s Weekly.” 





The Fashionable Gem. 


The diamond, despite its present high 
price, is not the most fashionable stone. 
The emerald enjoys that distinction, 
but the colored stone must have a few 
diamonds “to throw it up.” “When I 
was a youngster,” says a famous jew- 
eler, “emeralds were $20 a carat. To- 
day a fine stone is worth $2,000. A 
twenty-grain pearl I used to sell at 
$400. To-day it would be worth $3,000. 
Rubies and sapphires have gone up 
also, but not so much in proportion. 
During my long experience some stones 
have come in and gone out of favor— 
the cat's-eye, for example. Settings 
are lighter than they used to be. The 
fashion is to set precious stones in plat- 
inum, as platinum never tarnishes. I 
don’t think with platinum we get as 
much brilliancy out of the stone as 
with silver, but silver in foggy weather 
goes black. Never buy a diamond set 
in gold. If you see onein a gold mount 
you may be suspicious. A yellow stone 
painted with black ink looks white and 
it is then set in gold. That is the way 
in which many pawnbrokers in the 
North have been taken in. 





Convenient. 





“My = gracious!’ What ae crush!’ 
gasped the shopper; “I’m nearly dead.” 
“Permit me, madam,” said the floor- 
walker, politely, “to call your attention 
to our undertaking department in the 
basement.’’—Philadelphia ‘“Ledger.” 





Ambiguous. 





A couple of teachers entered a San 
Francisco car lately, and fell into a 
chat concerning the accomplishments 
and shortcomings of their pupils, whom 
they termed, in regular teacher style, 
“Your children” and “My children.” 
One of them, looking up presently, be- 
stowed a decorous bow upon a gentle- 


s-boy from Westmoreland was ; 
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man in the car, a salute which the lat- 
ter acknowledged somewhat grudging- 
ly. Some five minutes later the fair 
pedagogues started to leave the car, 
!' but on the way out the one whose 
greeting had been snubbed, passed in 
front of the snubber, and said, distinct- 
lv: “I must apologize for bowing to 
you just now. I thought I recognized 
you as the father of one of my chil- 
dren.” Exit pedagogues. Tableau! 





They go Together. 





“Beg pardon,’ said the man in the 
hotel writing-room, “but do you know 
how to spell ‘innocuous’?” ‘Yes,’’ re- 
plied the bright man, spelling it for 
him, “and the other word is spelled 
‘d-e-s-u-e-t-u-d-e.’’’ — Philadelphia 
“Press.”’ 


et 


“Are you fond of sports, Mrs. Wheat- 
pit?” “I ought to be; I married one.”— 
Ex. 


Easy to Keep Well 


If you take proper care of your 
stomach and tike regularly 
every morning half a glass of 


Hunyadi Janos 





it will surely drive out 


CONSTIPATION 


and all the other unpleasant- 
nesses that come from a slug- 
gish liver. It will bring you 
health and keep you well. 


Most enlightened and eminent physicians in 
every part of the globe recommend it. 


Clark’s 
delicious 
Pork & Beans 
make the dinner call 


we = et 










Just Before Bedtime 


drink a bottle of O’KEEFF’S 
ALE. That's all the ‘‘ spring 
tonic’? vou need. Keeps you 
well and strong—drives away 
that dull, listless feeling that 
comes with warm weather. 
O’KEEFE’S ALE is rich and 
creamy—clear and _ sparkling— 
delicious! Phone for a case of 


COhegfes 
run ALE 


17 MARRY, DOCTOR or despair. ‘*Don’t 
doa thing” till you see clearly whats 


best by aid of Flashlights on Human 
ue Nature, on health, disease love, mar- 
riage and entage, Tells what you'd ask a doctor, 
but don’t like to. 240 pages, illustrated, 25 cents; 
but to introduce it we send one only to any adult for 
postage, rocent. M. HILL PUB. CO., 129 East 
28th Street, New York. 















For the table, 
for cooking, 


for buttere- 

making. It is 
a pure and will 
, not cake, 





Manufacturers o. 


ILEE and 
IA PALE 


Malt and Hops’ 


THR 


DOMINION BREWERY CO, 


LIMITED 
BREWERS iacd MALSTERS 


weet. ALE 





The above brands are the genuine extrac ot 
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The Intrusion of the Personal. 





T was a very cutting editorial, and 
a very strong one. The governor 
read it through twice, and then 
he spread it out on the desk be- 
fore him, and sat there looking at 
it. 

“In one respect Governor Henderson 
is proving a disappointment,” it ran. 
“He is buying his personal comfort at 
the expense of justice. He finds it 
more pleasant to say yes than to say 
no; it is easier for him to grant the re- 
quests of sorrowing wives, mothers, 
daughters and sisters than it is to re- 
fuse them, and so it has become a mat- 
ter of personalities with him rather 
than of justice. All of this is a great 
disappointment to the governor’s 
friends. They had believed that his 
sense of duty to the State would take 
precedence over everything that was 
personal, and that hysterical women 
could not so easily induce him to hold 
at naught the laws of the great State 
he has been elected to govern.” 

And then it went on to review some 
of the cases upon which the governor 
had acted with leniency, to speak of 
the harm which would surely come of 
it, and to deplore again that a man, in 
many ways so strong, should allow his 
emotions to sweep away his sense of re- 
sponsibilities. 

It was the source of the editorial, 
even more than the nature of it, which 
moved him to seriousness. He had 
been very proud of the unqualified en- 
dorsement the ‘‘Record” had given him 
during the campaign, and of the strong 
manner in which it had championed 
him since he had taken the oath of of- 
fice. The ‘‘Record” was an independent 
paper, and the strongest in the State. 
The governor looked upon its editor, 
Frank Morton, as the most honorable 
as well as the most brainy man of his 
acquaintance. Morton was conserva- 
tive, and yet he was fearless; he was 
slow to condemn, and yet there was no 
consideration in the world which could 
have held back the saying of harsh 
things when he was convinced the time 
had come for him to say them. 

The really hard part of it was that 
the governor was forced to concede 
that upon this, as upon other subjects, 
the “Record’s’” editorial was well bal- 
anced, far-seeing and fair. But he did 
not believe Morton appreciated how 
hard he had struggled, in many in- 
stances, against his so-called buying of 
his personal comfort. | 

A card was handed the governor at 
that moment, and he looked at it, and! 
frowned. Mrs. Frank Payne was a wo- | 
man he did not care, at this time of all 
others, to see. He knew that it would ! 
be one of the most moving cases it had | 
yet been his misfortune to hear, and 
he knew that it was a case where jus- 
tice cried out against clemency. 

As he sat there holding the card un- 
certainly in his hand the telephone 
rang, and he reachéd over on his desk 
and took down the receiver. When he 
had concluded the conversation, and 
pushed back the ‘phone, he _ looked 
again at the little card in his hand, and 
a strange light stole over his face 
Then he smiled, and turning to the 
secretary said: “I will see Mrs. Payne 
at two o’clock this afternoon.” 

The telephone message had been from 
Frank Morton, and he had asked if he 
might see the governor that afternoon 
relative to a certain commission of 
which Mr. Morton was chairman. The 
governor had told the newspaper man 
that he would be glad to talk with him 
at two o'clock. 

Frank Morton was an entirely unique 
personality in that State. He was un- 
questionably the State’s nm powerful 
private citizen. Seven, y before he 
had taken the editg™ f the ‘Re- 


eord,”’ at a time ¥ ret wae with- 
out prestige or @lat®r. He haa 
come from somewhere’ in the West, 
and was unknown and_ unbacked. 


But nevertheless within three months 
the reading population of the State 
was rubbing its eyes and  ask- 
ing where this man had come from 
and what he intended to do. Where he 
had come from they did not learn; 
what he intended to do was soon made 
plain. He intended to make the ‘“Re- 
cord” the newspaper of thinking people. 
And he succeeded. 

It was entirely characteristic of the 
man that when he entered the gover- 
nor’s office that afternoon he had noth- 
ing to say in explanation of the attack 
he had just made upon him. The two 
shook hands warmly, for they had 
come to be close friends. Their differ- 
ence in type may have been a factor in 
drawing them together. The governor 
was a man of the world; he was a 
scholar—in the more conventional sense 
of the term. His face had never quite 
lost its boyishness; it was clean, clear- 
cut and attractive. Frank Morton, on 
the other hand, was undeniably home- 
ly. While the governor was a man 
easy to get at, Morton was a man one 
aid not attempt to fathom. He was 
not a man of the world, and his schol- 
arly attainments had not given him 
that ease which so graces a great mind. 
He carried his size awkwardly, he did 
not dress well, and he was unfortunate- 
lv conscious of his hands and feet. 
Nevertheless his friends thought of 
him only as the brainiest *nd fairest 
man they knew. 

They had not been talking five min- 
utes when the secretary entered and 
handed the governor a card bearing the 
name of Mrs. Frank Payne. 

The chief executive rubbed his hand 
across his head and uttered a bored 
exclamation. “Now here’s a_ nice 
thing,’’ he said impatiently. “It’s the 
second time to-day this woman has 
been here to see me—and, I suppose, 
I’ve got to see her.” 

“Don't let me interfere,” 
newspaper man rising at once, 
wait in the other room.” 

The governor let him get almost to 
the door, and then he called: “Say, 
Morton, I wish you’d come back and sit 
down.” 

Frank Morton looked around at him 
in some surprise. “It won’t do any 
harm,” said the governor, “and as long 
as you've shown some interest in this 
pardon business I think it would be 
only fair to me to hear something of 
how the cases are presented.” 

The newspaper man stood there irre- 
solutely for a minute, and then the re- 
qust evidently appealed to him as a 
fair one, for he walked back to his seat. 
Thereupon the governor instructed his 
secretary to show the lady in. 

When the door opened both men rose 
to their feet. It was plain that the wo- 
man was very sick, and that it was 
with supreme effort she was walking 
toward them. When she had almost 
reached the governor’s desk she stag- 
gered, and would have fallen, had not 
the chief executive taken her by the 
arm and assisted her to a seat. 

“T—I beg your pardon,” she said, as 
soon as she was able to speak. I 
thought I was strong enough to-day, 
but—but I guess the— excitement it— 
it was a little too much.” 

It was the newspaper man who poured 
a glass of ice water from a pitcher near 
by and handed it in clumsy fashion to 
the woman, When she had partaken 
of it he returned the glass to its place 
on the table, and, shoving his chair a 
little further back into the corner, re- 
sumed his seat. 

“IT am sorry to trouble you, govet- 
nor,” began the woman, her voice shak- 
ing with nervous excitement, “but—but, 
you see, governor, it’s terribly vital 
with me.” 

The governor bowed with the kind 
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The day's duties over she rests in her chair, 

And thinks of the doses that doctors prepare 

To her children when sick no doctor she'll bring ; 

She has proved beyond doubt ‘‘Abbey's Salt'' is the thing. 


ABBEY’S SALT is especially suited to chil- 
dren. It is made from fruit juices—contains no 
calomel, or other powerful drugs—and is pleasant 
to take. It is a tonic laxative— NOT a purge or 


violent cathartic. 


It may be taken every morning 


by children, as well as grown folk, without fear of 


ill-effects. 


It corrects all the bowel troubles of childhood 
—prevents cramps—keeps the little ones fresh, 


rosy and healty. 


Abbey’s Effervescent Salt 


The Family Tonic Laxative 








courteousness he unfailingly showed | anything about that. I’m not talking 


; Women, but said nothing. Frank Mor- 


ton shoved his chair still further back 
in the corner, and looked longingly at 
the door, 

“You—you got both 
governor?’ asked the 
Payne, timidly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Payne,’”’ replied the gov- 
ernor, “I have them both here in my 
desk.’’ 

“You noticed the signatures? The 
county attorney and—and all the pro- 
minent people of the place?” 

“T saw the names of a number of 
people I recognized as leading citizens 
of your community, Mrs. Payne.” 

“And doesn’t that have great weight, 
governor? Governor!—in the name of 
pity, can’t you give a husband back to 
a dying woman?” 

The governor rested his hand on his 
desk, and he began, very slowly: “Mrs. 
Payne, I can say in all truthfulness 
that the refusal of such requests as 
yours is the hardest thing that falls to 
my lot. But there are only two in- 
stances which justify an exercise of the 
pardon power: when it can be shown 
justice was not done in the trial, or 
where there are such extenuating cir- 
cumstances to.make the crime less 
great in realityjthan shown to be under 
the technical cOnstruction of the law.” 
We nause4. an ome way he could feel 
that the face ‘of the newspaper man 
had grown red “I do not find,” he 
went on, his voice trying to take the 
sting from the words, “that your hus- 
band’s case falls under either of these.” 

The woman pulled her chair close to 
the governor’s desk, 
shaking hand. “Governor,” she said, 
in a voice not above a whisper, ‘do 
you mean that you are going to refuse 
to let my husband go?” 

“T do not see how I can do otherwise,” 
he answered, after a pause. 

Then she rose to her feet, her hands 
clutched passionately before her. ‘And 
they told me you were kind,” she cried 
out. “So kind!—they— said you would 
be to me. They said you would be as 
sorry aS my own brother would be, that 
—oh, they lied!’’ and she sank upon her 
knees, her head falling to the gover- 
nor’s desk, while sobs which it seemed 
the frail body could not have held, 
quivered through the big room. 

The governor heard a chair move be- 
hind him, he heard a slight cough, but 
he did not turn around. Instead he lay 
his hand upon the head which was 
resting on his desk, and said in the. 
voice which had so endeared him to the 
people of the State: “You may not 
know it, but I am very, very sorry.”’ 

His touch seemed to give the woman 
new heart, and she raised her head. 
“Governor,” she began, the flush of 
the consumptive deepening upon her 
cheeks, and the fatal glimmer growing 
more bright in her eyes, “you didn’t 
quite understand. I see now that they 
hadn’t told you just how it was, and 
that was why you said those awful 
things. But now I am going to tell you 
all about it; I am going to make it all 
plain to you, and then’”—a smile of ap- 
peal overspread her wan features, “‘then 
you are going to let him go.” 

As she paused for breath the gov- 
ernor tried to raise her to her feet, but 
her fingers clung tightly to his desk, 
and in low, throbbing tones, broken 
every now and then by a hollow cough, 
she went on: “You see, governor, I am 
going to die. I saw the doctor again 
this morning, and he said it could not 
be more than six months. And, gover- 
nor, for those six months I want my 
husband. When I die I want to die in 
his arms—can’t you understand that, 
governor? If you nad just six months 
to live wouldn’t you want to live them 
with the person you loved? If your 
very days were numbered, wouldn't you 
begrudge every hour, every minute 
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even, that you spent away from that | 


person? And, oh, governor! when you 
woke up in the long nights with that 
awful pain in your side, and with that 
awful feeling in your heart that you 
were going to die, wouldn’t you want 
to reach out your hand and feel that 
someone who loved you was there to 
eare for you?—to be with you till the 
very end? Don’t you see it? Don't 
yuo see what an awful, awful thing it 
would be to die alone? To be alone— 
think of it!—all alone—when you were 
in pain and dying. Oh!-—TI can’t tell it 
right; it’s hard to talk—but—” and 
then, in sheer weakness, her voice 
broke, and again the governor at- 
tempted to raise her, but she clung 
tightly to the desk, and after a minute 
went on more quietly: 

“My father has given me some mon- 
ey. He has raised it for me, and he 
says if you will let Frank go we two 
shall go to Colorado. Governor, just 
suppose that the person dearest to you 
in all the world was dying, and that 
you were shut up somewhere and they 
wouldn't let you out to take care of her 
-—to bathe her head, governor, when it 
ached so hard, to hold her when she 
coughed, to love her and—and make it 
easier for her. Why, governor, don't 
you think you'd go crazy? Do you 
think there is any crime in the world 
merits such a punishment as that? You 
say he stole money. I don’t know 


about that now. I’m telling you that 
I'm going to die, and that I’m afraid— 


oh, I’m afraid’’—her voice rang out 
with a kind of fierce terror—‘‘to die 
alone. It’s easy to be brave when 


you’re well. But how can you be brave 
when you’re sick, governor? When—oh, 
I can’t say any more I’m tired—I’m—” 

“Governor,” broke in a stern voice 
behind him, ‘fin God’s name, why don’t 
you end this scene? Why don’t you 
tell this Woman you will pardon her 
husband?” 

The woman rose to her 
low, happy exclamation. “I knew it!” 
she cried. ‘I knew from the very first 
that you were my friend!” She sank 
back in her chair and looked at him 
thankfully — expectantly. “You tell 
him,’”’ she whispered, and closed her 
tired eyes. 

Governor Henderson looked into the 
face of his friend. It had grown white 
and it was twitching convulsively. 


feet with a 


“The man was convicted of embez- 
zlement,” said the chief executive 
quietly, ‘‘aand was sentenced to _ five 


years. He has served not quite two. I 
cannot see how, in the name of justice, 
I can write his pardon.” 

“Don’t write it in the name of jus- 
tice!’’ said the newspaper man defiant- 
ly. ‘‘Write it in the name of decency.” 

A soft little smile was playing about 
the governor’s mouth as he pulled a 
document from his desk and wrote his 
name. The look of supreme joy upon 
the thin, fever-eaten face spoke the 
thanks which would not come in words. 
And then, after she had started away, 
she turned back to the large man who 
was leaning heavily against the wall. 
“May God ever be good to you and 
yours,” she said brokenly, and left 
them. 

There was a long silence. At last 
the newspaper man spoke. “For the 
first time since it has been my paper,” 
he said, “the ‘Record’ is bought with 
a price.” 

The governor made .no reply, and 
Frank Morton stood there twirling his 
hat in his hand. “It’s a strange world,” 
he said, taking a few steps toward the 
door. “‘We think things out, we lay 
down laws, we have it all fixed—theor- 
etically. And then we meet the actual 
—confront conditions, and the first 
thing we do with our theories is to 
break them.” 

He went away then—forgetful of the 
commission, and the governor resumed 
his work; but for a long time that soft 
little smile continued to play about the 
chief executive’s mouth.—Susan Keat- 
ing Glaspell in ‘‘Leslie’s Monthly.” 


The General Store. 





I'd know it by the sight of it, I'd know it 
by the smell; 

I'd know it by the sound of it, and know 
it mighty well; 

I'd know it if you set me down at mid- 
night, ‘mid the scent 

Of coffee bags and sugar bins and coun- 


try butter blent. 
With eyes shut, I can smell again the 
prints upon the shelf 


Amid the hickory shirting—you could do 
the same yourself 

If you had lived among them in the days 
when life was bleak, 

And all you saw was in 

every other week. 


the town—say 


On that side is the candy—I 
now, and, oh, 

How good those striped sticks 
look in days of long ago! 

On this side is the muslin, 

trade marks printed on, 

bleached and unbleached, side by 

side; and here’s some slazy lawn 

And dimity that wouldn't sell (they'd 
bought it by mistake); 

Some blacking, fans, and currycombs, 
with hoe and garden rake. 

We used to carry in the eggs and butter, 

and we'd buy 

sugar, tea, and bluing, and the con- 

centrated lye. 


can see it 
used to 
with blue 


The 


Our 


We used to wander back into the small 
room where they kept : 
The “coal oil’’ and the axle grease—'twas 


hardly ever swept; 
there it was we found the scales and 
weighed ourselves and said 


But 


It wasnt like the steelyards in our old 
wagon shed. . 
‘Twas there that in the spring time pa 
would buy us all straw hats 

The ten-cent kind made out of straw 
they use for making mats, 

In fall we got our footgear that must 
last the winter through, 

For pa said, “‘Them’s yer winter bogts— 
ye've got t’ make ‘em do.” 

I've been in houses mercantile, that cov- 
ered blocks and blocks; 

I’ve seen the clerks that swarmed around 
in bevies and in flocks; 

I've seen the elevators; but I cannot 
make it seem ; 

Like anything substantial, for ‘tis no- 


thing but a dream. 

To me the real "’store’”’ will be, as long as 
life shall last, 

That smelly country village place I knew 
there in the past, 

With just one clerk to sell you 
some fellow that you knew, 

Though sometimes on a_ circus 
there'd be as high as two 

No fun to “do th’ tradin’’’ like I used 
to, any more— 

How clear is memory’s picture of that 
“gen'ral” country store! 
—Strickland W. Gillilan, in 

Weekly. 
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The above Coupon MUST acccmpany every 
grapno ogical study sent in. The Editor re- 
quests correspondents to observe the following 
Rules: 1 Graphological studies must - onsi-t 
of at least six lines of original matter, includ- 
ing several capital letters. 2, Letters will be 
anowereu in their order, unless under unusual 
circumstances. Correspondents need not take 
up their own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 3. Quota- 
tions, scra;s o* postal cards are not studied. 
4. Piease address Correspondence Column. 
Enclosures unless accompanied by Coupons 
are not studied. 


Margaret.—You have a grateful spirit 
and | am very much pleased to hear 
from you again | confess L can not re- 
call the subject of your former letter, but 


no doubt it appealed to me if I answered 
as you September 7th brings you 
under the full influence of Virgo, of which 
You 


say 


you are a rather undeveloped child. 

have many gracious and winning traits. 
but not the repose and self-control which 
you require. A Virgo is very apt to be 
heediess and sorry when too late. Some- 


times, being sorry, they become secretive 
and suspicious. You have suscepvibility, 
love of beauty, sympathy, tact, ambition 
and a generally cheerful if not very 
dominant disposition. You think logically 
and clearly and are generally ultra prac- 





tical and material in your outlook. It 
would be flattery to tell you it was a 
strong study What it lacks is_even, 
firm, decided and concrete quality. Writer 
would pr ibly be a law unto herself in 
most things, and not always constitu- 


tional 





Brown John.—The gentleman aiways 
precedes the lady in entering any public 
place, church, concert, theater, or lecture 
room In presentation the lady comes 
first among untitled persons. In a ball- 
room they enter together. Your_ writing 
shows j} cence, logical sequence of 
ideas, mi self-respect, care for detail, 
generally cautious, careful method, but 
not always discreet speech. It is a virile, 


decided 


cheerful, 


and generally 
conventional 


independent study. 
and adaptable 


There are indications of business ability 
also. 

Polly FE. F.—More power to you, gran 
nie, dear! I have a good nine months’ 
start of you. Had you been good enough 


to give me the day of the month of your 
birth I should have been glad to give you 
information. Sunday morning at 9 o'clock 


in May is not very definite. There are 
four, and sometimes five, Sundays in 
May, grannie, dear! Your writing shows 
your lightsome and‘ loving nature, and 


ihere’s plenty of sentiment about you. 
You have good impulse and rather con- 
servative disposition, frankness, but ex- 


cellent discretion, good method and care 
for detail. Your work is done blithely 


and thproughly, with no arriere pensee of 
dislike or lack of interest. I don't think 
you have bothered much with advanced 
though, though you not narrow or 


are 


afraid. The tendency is to a genial ma- 
terialism and a philosophy depending 
largely on conditions. In spite of good 


cheer you incline to pessimism and buoy- 
ancy is more a matter of will than spon- 
taneous, This is a most interesting study 

Full-blown.—April 20th is just at the 
close of the Aries influence, but you seem 
to have such a lot of it that you must be 
an unusually keen specimen. Aries is a 
fire sign, and the month it governs is the 


first of the zodiacal year You think a 
lot of appearances and are carefui to 
make a good impression, fastidious in 


dress and appointments, decided and de 


syrmined in will and of a generous and 
‘Fdly tone generally. There is av logical 
*fought or sequence of ideas in your 

iting. You have noble impulses and 
@ie likely to idealize. Ambition and power 
+. rise are shegvn in most of your lines. 
ei have some very exaggerated and un- 
which seem to be the 


stamp of youtfi or inexperience, but al- 
together you jare a person who would 
never be ignored in the crowd. Your 


judgment and sense of proportion are a 
jittle uncertain, and you are self-centered. 
There is an immense lot of what is called 


character in this study, mostly worthy 
and admirable. 
K. A. J.—Funny how a certain type of 


September woman always says the same 


thing to me. You and ‘‘Margaret’’ are 
mes bon comarades indeed. You are fur- 
ther on in Virgo than either of us, but 
the same handclasp comes! The old- 
fashioned winter has given place to the 
new-fashioned spring and we're shovel- 
ling snow on the iéth of April. Anyhow, 
the air this morning has the exquisite 
quality which comes after the snowfalls 


and the sun is roasting hot. 
lungs like a driught of Tokay. Your levter 
is tull of bright fancy, inspiration ana 
impulse; you are frankly outspoken and 
chatty, somewhat diplomatic at times. 
amiable, feminine and a trifle impression- 
able. There are thought, culture, con- 
servatism and excellent temper shown 
It might easily be the writing of a suc- 
cessful woman of affairs or a light ana 
graceful literary mind. Considerable con- 
centration is one trait seen, with even 
judgment, sympathy and good taste. 

Bridget.—‘Hit you good and hard,” anda 
you with a broken wrist? Not on your 
life, Biddy! Did I see the ice at Munro 
Park? I did not, my girl, but I had a 
wonderful half-hour poking round under 
the corner of the Horseshoe Fall at Niag- 


{t is in my 


ara, and that’s no small thing. I hearé@ 
too late of the down east icebergs. Your 
address was killing! Why didn’t you 
follow the rules and simply address Cor- 
respondence Column? It is an “it.” Your 
writing is pretty fair, not developed as 
it will be. I hope it is full of impulse 
and imagination, vital and fanciful to a 


degree. Good nature, hope, light but con- 





Ask for Carling’s Ale — accept no other, 
cause no other is quite so good. 


Carling’s Ale 


The Ale that’s Alvwvays Pure 


il 














+ you like, and when you like, use Dodd's 


TEACHER’S 
HIGHLAND 
CREAM 





Recommended by Physicians 
Drunk by Connoisseurs 








GEO. J. FOY, Agent, TORONTO. 











A Special Train FOR YOU 


CALIFORNIA 


The Santa Fe v ill run two special trains to Los Angeles, leavi il 27 
28, 1904, and Kansas City day following. . eee See See 


FOR GENERAL CONFERENCE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Officially endorsed by several State delegations. 





































































































































































| is in the form of a boat, on the stern of 


Stops wili b» made at Albuquerque and Laguna in New Mexico, th y 
Arizona, also Redlands and Riverside in California, affording aeneaar ie nS 
Indian pueblos, earth’s greatest scenic wonder, and two typical Southern 

Services Sunday at Grand Canyon. 
Ycu wiil travel on the cleanest railway in the West—oil-sprinkled tracks and oil- 









garden »pots. 


burning engines in Arizona and California. 
The rate is low ; why don’t yon g 


stant purpose, fair discretion, some sus- | 
ceptibility, generally practical aims and, 

alas, carelessness in detail are shown 

Nice old Bridget, anyway. 

Con.—At time of writing I am deter- 
mined to go, if it costs a limb, but fate 
only knows what important work may 
hinder me it is blessed to know, Con, 
that word of cheer and “nice things’ 
foreshadowed your success 
thing brings me back my _ schooldays 
practice hour, which for me was any time 


[ could steal from rest or play. That 


Mendelssohn Rondo does bring it all back 





Secret is to do as You are Told. 


Everyone Who Has Had Dyspepsia and Used 
Dodd's Dyspepsia Tablets Tells You to 
so and Do Likewise. I 





| 
| 
| 
| 
That second | 
i 
| 
| 
} 
! 


“I would have a 


Sour Stomach and | 

Heartburn and could never touch any 
rich food. I was told Dodd’s Dyspep- | 
sia Tablets would cure me. I. con- | 
ciuded to try them, and only had to 
use half a box when I was cured.” 
So says Isaac Jenkins of 116 Dundas |} 
Street, Toronto. 
Isn’ the lesson clear to you, you |} 
suffe rers from the tortures of Indiges- 
tion? It is that you can be cured 


easily and quickly if you'll only do as } 
you are told—use Dodd’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. 

Who tells you to use them? 
one who has ever used them 
selves. For everyone who 
Dyspepsia, and who has used Dodd’‘s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, is to-day telling 
others to go and do likewise. 

if you would, in reason, 





Every- 
them- 
has had 


eat what 


Dyspepsia Tablets. 





The Cradle of a Prince. 





The Empress Eugenie, in compliance 
with a request addressed to her, has 
graciously consented to present to the 
city of Paris the cradle of the Prince 
Imperial. This precious historic sou- 
venir, which the city of Paris gave to 
the sovereign on the occasion of the 
Prince’s birth, is about to find a place 
in the collection at the Carnavalet Mu- 
seum. It is a masterpiece of decorative 
art. It was designed by Baltard, and 


which is an allegorical figure of the 
city of Paris holding with uplifted arms 
«xn imperial crown, which supports the 


———— 


curtains. Four medallions were de- 
signed by MHippolyte Flandrin, the 
chased work is by Froment-Meurice, 


and the carving by Simart. 





Mr. Choate at Edinburgh. 
Fair Edinburgh has been pleasantly 
engaged in doing honor to Mr. Choate 
Cake and wine she gave him, and many 
gracious words, and her freedom in a 
casket, which he has vowed to tuck 
under his arm the next time he tours 
native United States. In return, 
Mr. Choate discoursed entertainingly 
on that amazing semi-Scot, Alexander 
Hamilton, and compared the capital to 
a star of the first magnitude. Possibly 
he might have dubbed her the Athens 
of the North, but somebody has done 


his 


that already. He further assured the 
Lord Provost that in the matter of 
honor, frugality and industry, the peo- 
ple of New England are like unto his 
own doughty burgesses, which was 
prettily turned. Perhaps it would not 
do to carry the simile too far afield. 





WATER PURITY 


Pure, 
most important ingredient 


in ale. 


Water used in Carling’s Ale 
is taken from a series of springs with 


solid rock bottoms 
than 1000 feet, and 


stone-paved reservoir 
Is entirely free from acid or alkaline 


any kind of impurity. 
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WRITK TO-DAY FOR METHODIST FOLDER. Tells all about this enj i 
Berth space on these trains is limited ; apply early. Se oo a eee 


F. T. HENDRY, General Agent, A.T. & 8. 


|}operators could reply, the patient 

turned his head and remarked, feebly: 

“What do you take me for—a cheese?” 
Ex. 


—sense.”’ 


Powder is better than other soap powders, 
as it also acts as a disinfectant. 
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Shortest line, finest scenery, mo-t comfcrts. 





























F. Ry., 151 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


















Glasgow 
placed 


might not 
on a moral 


flattered if + 
with Chi- 


be 
equality 
cago, or Strathpeffer with one of Bret 











Harte’s health resorts. But it is only 
fitting that Scotland should, through 
her queenly chief city, show her good- 
will to an ambassador who has, from 
the first, demonstrated his sympathy 
with the best features of our national 
life. America has sent us representa- 
tives who have made themselves wel- 
come for their “eloquence and public 
gifts,”” and Mr. Choate is a worthy suc- 
cessor of Bayard, Phelphs, and Russell 
Lowell.—The “Outlook.’’ 









































































































































Cutting. 























The physicians were holding a con- 
sultation beside the cot of the man 
supposed to have appendicitis concealed 
ibout his person. “I believe,” said one 
of the surgeons, “that we should wait 
and let him get stronger before cutting 
into him.” Before the other prospective 


























































































































































In Another World 


“Do you think,” began Growells, as 
he sawed away at his breakfast bacon, 
“that the time will ever come when 


men will cook?” 
“Not in this world, my dear,’ calmly 
rejoined the feminine end of the scene. 





After the Spill. 





Nellie 


(sympathetically)—You poor 
dear! What a narrow escape! And 
what started the horse? 

Gertie (indignantly) —-Well — you 


know, Will was just helping me out of 
the trap, and—the stupid horse could 
not tell the difference between a—good- 
night—kiss and a signal to start. And 
he—started. Some horses have so little 





Lever’s Y-Z (Wise Head) Disinfectant Soap 
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The New York Central Has a Through 
Sleeper to New York Every Night. 





5.20 p.m. train carries through sleeper 
to New York and dining car to Buffalo, 
arriving New York 7.50 next morning. 





World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo. 


From April 25 to December 1, inclus- 
ive, the Wabash Railroad will sell 
round trip tickets to the great World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, at the lowest one-way 
first-class fare, good for fifteen days; 
fare and a third, good for thirty days, 
good either via Wabash direct line or 
via Chicago, with stop-over privileges. 
Canadians going to this great exposition 
should remember the great Wabash line 
is the shortest, quickest and best route. 
The only line that owns and controls 
its own rails direct to the World’s Fair 
gates. For time-tables and descrip- 
tive World’s Fair folder, address any 
ticket agent or J. A. Richardson, dis- 
trict passenger agent, north-east corner 
King and Yonge streets, Toronto 
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i one is sometimes obliged to make to 3 Mrs 
become a partizan. A friend, red-hot Mrs 
with injured pride, feeling, prestige lays - a. Will 
before one the tale of their woe, de- labors to the hungry. He said he ers Den 
manding in every tone some measure worked with the men to impress the Is IC a = Pro' 
of vicarious vengeance on, the enue people with the an as an q nu ; ff ll Ath 
who has done the wrong. It 1s no use look more to the soil for their food. A a c riginal effects in all- Nor 
trying to find excuses for the culprit, is said that for three years he ate no| We have many strikingly handsome and orig’ W ‘ a 

: ie ask cen. Oak that ove wants beef. Why Should 1 enjoy Piva in | Paper this season, and we feel confident of being able to meet the Mer 

j the injured one. a na ants he said, “while my peop a 2 : a . 

i is somebody to get hurt and you to want?” "He has introduced small coins | requirements of the most exacting taste. Our stock embraces : ow 
hurt somebody. The only way to mee into the country, and the increase o z ‘ ae Roy 
the demand is by an unbending state- the foreign trade from eighty thousand Dainty Stripes and Dresden Effects, Verdure and Oriental 7 ie Ro} 
ment of the attitude above named, a dollars to several millions is attributed Tone Effects in Exclusive Designs, French and English Damasks and Silks, \ nou 
gina ey Ag pda Spates! i oe directly to his influence. Handsome Pressed Papers, Plain Silk Fibres, Tints and Ingrains. ‘ 
it,” no matter how the recital of the _ : i _ 
eee on wig tanen, one The Coldest City in the World Our stock embraces from the inexpensive paper to the most | taw 

inks habitually o g issues, and . F . r. 
keeps one’s mind tuned to high and — elaborate, and at prices sure tu meet with your approval. } — 
worthy —. = eee = De, Fellow-creatures are placed for the moment under circumstances of ex- The coldest city in the world is Ya- 
snarls and scratches of average ae treme discomfort. kutsk, Eastern Siberia, in the empire Th W J B l ¢ a 
a aes ween Ghee horison, end te of the Czar and the Russians. It is the | e * @ o1lus O. Hol 
take part in them is ever a confession ou es ies week after week, ' and green, showing people in the posi- | great commercial emporium of East ! 245 YONGE STREET, TORONTO Mis 

f lack of such exalted tone which no]| horrors and agonies we . : : : 3 ; racked. | aj : apits he Province | 
one should like to make. As to the | and would want a change. tion of being thumb-screwed or racked. | Siberia and the capital of the Pro be ” 
one should like to sepia es we all| Sometimes I think the reason why] And if they could be represented as | of Yakutsk, which, in most of its area” nut 
folk who are born to’ pat . track | stories of murder and misfortune enjoy | being most extremely unhappy, it looks | of 1,517,063 square miles, is a bare des- Mo 
know them, leaving ae eee Seal such a vogue is because, to quite a]|as if the contemplation of the lovely | ert, the soil of which is frozen to a wai 
like a ene ee eee Ree ny ps eel |f irge number of people, happiness is | picture would bring happiness and joy great depth. Yakutsk consists of; Mr 
EVE, _ FO, SROSS Tene ee, aeeres only a negative quantity. That is to| to many a weary hearth and home. about four hundred houses of Euro- | a7) 
through overwork, See ae , them-= say, that they can only be really happy | When people talk of the progress that pean structure, standing apart. The i a Na 
sensitiveness and mistrust tee sreat | when contemplating the situation of | we have made in civilization, the hu- intervening spaces are occupied by } 4. Mr 
selves and others, Sere ee Life. so | others worse off than themselves. The | mor of the sensational poster becomes | winter yoorts, or huts of the northern . / Mr 
pity, and, if sp hay a Perdis is never | secret of happiness has been defined as | positively romping. Inventions come | nomads, with eartnen roofs, doors cov- , 
short for many good things, quarrel- | the possession of something that your|and go, and are superseded by still | ered with hairy hides, and windows of an 
more futilely wasted tha es ; neighbors haven't got. People read the | greater inventions; but the pleasing |ice. Caravans with Chinese and Eu- am 
ling over fs.g00d and i! things. sad story of a deserted wife or a perse-| little incident of death by violer e]ropean goods collect the produce of wi 

ore init ie *t stiquette’’ which | cuted maiden, and are happy to feel | which began with Cain and Abel yet °S|the whole line of coast on the Polar 

The Barcet oe ; -— “i 2k has sue- that they at least are spared acute dis- | ago is still the most absorbing the pe | Sea between the parallels of 70 degrees ? 
made us sl lengh last week has sug comfort of this sort. And by force of | of modern interest.—‘‘Pick-Me-Up.” % | and 74 degrees from the mouth of the da 
gested some musings on telephone eti- ‘ast they arrive at a chastened /} al River bona to the farthest-.paint in- an 
guette which may be of.interest and of | contras BSy. .f an 7a habited by the Chookchees. Last yeg 
use to owners and —s eee: ~ een —————_——— — a colporteur of the British am ey ; rites ; : 

r £ 2 9 > | one ir your pri- a . . > ~ hy i ee. = 7 

- oo aioe cs ewmsinet tort Té- | The poke nodded good-bye to the little | The Truly S: Life. }| Bible Societ wsdl ia — tun = cee - wi 
ate study and li gee Seow ee mee . *. “Waseem es rors, “Vis gE Ya - ‘ 
sent being called up af any hour and | spring hat after {he WShowe SowHiifes et gives the following statement of his|ing Gospels in their own language to er 
requested to 50 ue a fh nies na Breee “Bonnet ee — re | manner of life: = Yakuts in the villages along the Ay 
SppecvanTy onversing with a man |in the little suburban home unti e anks. 

or a woman “outside.” It is churlish | family cat chose it as a cosy nest |. a i fart Pg I — daily Ss a.m., ) 
to refuse, and, besides, you'll get your- | wherein to deposit five kittens. | the aheurd “Sonventinaatatiie "ar nial en 
self disliked if you do. 2. When speak- | J P rahe ae yes ig 

name re - ena cans as Mata if | LADY GAY | ern civilization permit, we go’ into the The Old English Coffee Houses. - 
some t i party is switched on to vour a a garden and work hard for two hours. In 1657 eee la, the & ff si 
line an rou he has heard what : . ;(The garden is small, and we fre- n oi, we are told, the first coffee 

ee ee ae The City of The Kremlin. | quently have to dig it up and replant | house had been prosecuted as a nuis- jo 
ete ety Tepe Ge! Aieatntgt a aeons 2 = ; : ,. | it two or three times a month to get | ance. In 1708 there were three thousand pI 
Uittle quicker, perhaps, and she ‘would | PJ” Aurea" ity, n Europe is | the requisite amount of. exercise.) | coffee houses, and each coffee house 
SP eget na Rt Ge Gupient «nos more full of picturesque interest | This, together with deep draughts of | had its habitual circle. There were 
“Line’s busy,” before you have finished than the ancient capital of Mus- | fresh air and distilled water, constitute | coffee houses frequented by merchants m 

usin tha alias wes ae covy. It is certainly different | our breakfast. and stock-jobbers carrying on the game : AY) S 
a eee an = po a. Bad = from anything else in the world. The The simplifying of our diet made life | Which suggested the new nicknames io? ie FOR THEIR c 
ln ac ctieak. ae dee’ Gea ae high battlements, curious towers and j too easy for my wife, so I concluded to} bulls and bears, and_ coffee houses | Ps a 
er. : eee at thin I oe ae co gilded domes of the Kremlin are as ) let her help me in business. Therefore | Where the talk was Whig and Tory, of Wo Cer w 
es than 3 a to Peel ‘to, and | Uniaue as they are striking, and the | at five o’clock we start on our twenty- | the last election and change of minis- = si 
aS st accept her estimate. 4. If you | “ic Over the town from the walls 18 / five-mile walk to town.. We work in |try, and literary resorts such as the XD 
r i quarter of an hour and don't | *-C°nd only to that over Rome from | my office, with the window wide open, | Grecian, where, as we are told, a fatal my AND R 
get Central long enough to say “Hel- | (2° Janiculum Hill. The Grand Duch-/ until noon, when we rise, brush the | duel was provoked by a dispute over a \( 
fo! fancy what hal? oF it sounds tke | ergrus DAs SevOlen meet time to | snow off our backs, if any has drifted | Greek accent, in which, let us hope, it t 
‘ 1 go away from the ‘phone at } cescriding the famous Church of the/in, and take our luncheon of fresh | Was the worst scholar who was killed, | ¥7 bit ° 
te . Me" ak” Sa Ao eee nk vi sili, which ,48 most curious and/ ozone. At 5 p.m. we walk home to|and Wills’, where Pope as a boy went} s 
Cu ina aitecn Sie tas wena ene grotesque. _It is painted in brilliant | dine. This third meal is our heartiest. | to look reverently at Dryden, and But- 
gs — . seit dkms mat 6 Gee colors within and without, in that ; It consists of two cents’ worth of | ton’s, where at a later period Addison ~ ORONTO,Onr Ne Pp 
ous greeting to some unknown ana ir- | ¢{20rate old Russian style which con- | beans, peas or lentils, eaten raw, and | met his little senate. Addison, accord- = Cc 
ascible person, and are reviled accord- | pbuilding cae see ee te ntline of the | mastieated very, very thoroughly; five | ing to Pope, spent five or six hours a a 
ingly. auletis ving oO without csmec | oe cn scarcely be followed. The | cents’ worth of ‘distilled water. Occa- day lounging at Buttons’, while Pope Good Seeds at reasonable prices are what you want. The quality of a { t 

ment, and after five minutes try again. | pled ew Bs prey and curi-| sionally we vary this repast by sub- | found the practice and the consequent piece of cloth can be judged by the feel and sugar by the taste, but you c 
‘ If the person give you a chance, don't | ‘The church wae Woe hee, rate stituting an apple, orange or two figs | Consumption of wine, too much for his have to rely on your seedsman for good seeds. You run no risks in buying 
Sasi t stupid Panta ?® ist ibjectly me ch was built in the reign of for the beans. No one who has not | health. Thackeray notices how the : ‘ 
murmur, “My stupid mistake,” and —- the Terrible, the man who wrote | tried this diet can have any idea how | Club and coffee house ‘boozing’ short- STEELE, BRIGGS’ SEEDS t 
pologize. 6. Never under any circum- Ru ia. H * ao ate wae or ar = delicious food tastes to us. ened the lives and enlarged the waist- z 7 
ctasmaa “alk aaa” tam tee Sire ane WO 2 CORLOMpOrAry GF 0 Thus, as you see, our table costs us | coats of the men of those days. throughout the Domini mT v 
st ret gay with Central—never ee elizabeth f ade ‘ 7 3+ 3 ee, é S us ghou e ominion se! 
os . never hurry her, never oe a Sat dail Gt ee We ae tr ean: MORE THAN 15,000 MERCHANTS oer Seeds. If you can’t get - t 
ré inconvenience she may put] py qa. r ni aaa . 7 OES GAY Pp tor & a sand~- nt from your local dealer send your order to us direct. 
hes aoe a the tanta = ap agg 3 ee eee dollar home, and we feel that we will Where the Money Went To. what you want from y y } 
thout pr ind turning your mon- | found his caprices no laughing matter. aimoat reach the record made by the , ae . 
and repeatir intation, “ This very Church of the Vassili is a Ladies’ Home Disturber’’ home-build- This happened in Scotland: The last r 
am a worm. I speak distinctly. | standing record of his toh eieate omisl. | re } : editions of the newspapers, with the re- I 
I am hard of -aring I've got the]ty After it was finished he sent for Prusting that my suggestions may | sult of the great Perth walk, had been THE STEEL BRIGG SEED 0 LIMITED 
number wrong. I couldn't live without | the architect xpressing nie delight at — a readers ig for a sold out, and the boys were calculating ay . ' 
> telephone.” ther ne times Be. eee ee wep Se: — east- am, ours truly, their takings. “Hullo,” said Jimmy, ip 
my telephone ur then, nine timeS/ the success of the pl: ; and 2 Czar ; ome ° ngs 2 ” , 
out of ten, Central’s way of dealing demanded oe naw it ie aes Gaaeer | 6.°%. ADESSE. alarm, “I'm @ ‘apenny short! “Well, SOE eee Bene Saale 
with you will make every word come | design a finer building. The poor ar- Che Scones on ae — eng oak a cones ee: ; 
trie. chitect, with no thous, rat aati 2 : growled Dick, as he calmly cracked a T ‘ 
7 Guat nese a ‘a Sai wand = st Appropriate. But; » 5eu don’t think I took it, do Wr aa, Rane ORONTO, Ont. , 

It was a little spring hat w ho talk more curious and beautiful church. “ Spee ‘ you? . “No, I don’t One 9% "ave, sald 
to herself ir great, dim workroom, | The following morning he was seized And so the minister delivered a ser- | Jimmy, slowly—“I don’t say you ‘ave. 
after the hundreds of busy women who | pis eyes were put out, his hands|™0M especially for the baseball team | But there it is. I’m a ‘apenny short, 
had been fashioning her and her sisters chopped off, and he was. thrown into this morning, did he?” and you're a-eating nuts, yer know!” - ~ — ; 
had gone home “It is tiresome | prison, where he perished miserably | __ Yes; and the services were arranged c / a |’ eee ees | 
enough,” said the little spring hat. “to | far from the light of day. Ivan chose | 9°28 to appeal to the audience. Worrtes of Science gure to enquire, “How about Panama’ ‘ee | 
lie for weeks in a great case, and it's | to ryn no risks that any church could How’s that? Did he make grand- . Alas! it is a sad, bad world—and Leo- 2. Brooklyn, 
worse to be knocked about, undressed | he finer than his! stand plays?” ; . ; : pold, O Leopold, we implore your au- 3. Norwich, Conn. | 
and ugly, but the worst of all is to be Near to this is the Church of the As- “something on that order. The choir Could we not for a little while man-| gust pardon. Leopold, we forgot!—The | Personally, he “prefers to have been 
trimmed beautifully, as 1 am, and not | symption, where the emperors of Rus- | 2@d only a first, second and third bass, | age to do without any new discoveries, “Argonaut.” born in Norwich, Conn., because he 
know what sort of a nead I am going | sia are crowned. It is very lofty, but | #24 the sermon came to a short stop | leaving well alone and trying to settle likes the place’: an excellent reason, 
to spend my summer upon. I declare | qim and dingy, although the solid sil- when the players saw the plate.”— a Serene before being Start- Britain for the British from his own meneeens = mt over- 

you,” sighed the little spring hat, | ver screen blazes with jeweled “icons” | “Judge. led again? avery day we have to re- . whelmingly convincing. t is some- 

“when that woman tried me on this af-| (sacred pictures) and precious stones. adjust our notions concerning life and L oe thing, though, to have disposed of the 
ternoon I nearly withered up. Just} Ajj this treasure was carried off before Menelik of Abvasini our relations to the universe.—Mac- Why should working men not desire | St. Petersburg myth. “Harland is not 
fancy, if she had bought me!” “Oh, FE} the French occupation of Moscow, and enehk 0 yssinia. millan’s Magazine. to exclude the competition of foreigners | a Russian. Crummles is not a Prus- 
shouldn’t worry,” said the white pi restored when famine and winter had ie. ; whom they dislike and despise and who | sian. oe patil ne — wondering how 
ture hat with the plumes. “You'll pro- | broken the power of the dreaded Bona- King Menelik II. of Abyssinia is one Aa Aso to Ly Id will work for less than the accepted] these things get into the papers. 
bably spend a quiet season in some | parte of the most remarkable of sovereigns. pology eopold. standard wage? Our idea is that Bri- 
back street You may go to High and In the old Palace of the Kremlin—a | His official relations with foreigners caren tish work should be kept for British 
Munro Parks, and take boat trip to} very different place from the splendid | ®@ve invariably made a favorable im-| A correspondent of the “Argonaut” | working men, who ought not to be Home-made Fare. of 
Hamilton while I am taking in the] new palace opposite—the crown trea- | pression. He is not striking in his out- | asks us a hard question. “Why,” he/ subjected to competition that will de- 
Horse Show and the Races. I feel rath- | sures. are kept—splendid plate; some ward personality, for he is of only me~| says, “are you so hard on King Leo- prive them of a living, while it protects We find : h \ th 1 
er as if I might go abroad on a wed- | eyrious—and intrinsically worthless dium height, stout enough to appear|pold of Belgium for permitting the|the deteriorators of the race.—‘‘Morn- e een ene n = wore 
ding tour. But there! I must rest while] relics of Peter the Great: and the im-|“%U™py, and his black face is heavy | slave traffic in Africa when Uncle Sam | ing Post.” on e. » ail ae, oar 
I can, for I shall have a busy day to- | perial jewels. These comprise many | “"4 scarred by smallpox; but intelli- | permits it on our soil in Asia?” Alas ‘ oaeaaie Pe a a a ge she . thee 
morrow at the opening.” A quiet black | crowns of various sizes and shapes, the | €n¢e and usually good humor illumine | and alack! Why will people ask such 7 oe a re “A 
bonnet near by said softly to a quaint | thrones of many of the czars blazing | Dis features. The great boon that | questions? We feel like the bishop who, The Smaliest Professton. we know what is in them. senti- 
36 ag ; ics ' Ones OF ms . , Menelik has conferred hi -| wh asked int-blank by a Sund:; ment attaches to them which we do 
1830 poke She may be mistaken. I've | with precious stones in somewhat bar- | ? i 1as conferred upon s coun when ¢ po 2 y a Sunday 
; , , , aust DFS as try is peac A . i f|school scholar why God ad . not care to explain. There is more in- 
heard some strange tales of the freaky | paric splendor The diamonds are ry is peace. An unlettered native of | school scholar y God made mos dis: 
tastes of ladies from that judy holding paren. ae “huge. t are badly cut, | Africa, he has done for Abyssinia prac- | quitoes, blandly enquired: “Now what The scene-painters of London are] terest in things which are made spe- 
up the feather cape. She says"—and | losing thereby mach of their veauts, | tically what many civilised gevern: | litte gift weelé like to anewer this | probabiy the mealiast body af men in |claiiy der ua than these tA ae things 
the tones of the black bonnet became ee ee ee oak teeta shee of | ments are doing for their colonies. | question?” It seems as if we Ameri- | the country having a distinct profes-| which are paid for straight away in 
whispers, and the 1830 poke bent lower |; aon size, and the diamond on the | About six months ago Menelik issued a| can editors were never going to be per-| sion. Counting pupils and assistants, | hard cash.—‘Gentleman’s Magazine. 
: nines 8120, : decree against the slave trad hich itted to feel downright virtuou there are not more than about sixty or e 
and nodded sagely, as befitted one of top of the sceptre, set clear, is the “Or- ree agains 1@ Slave trade, whic m e oO tee rg virtuous any sa t talk atiie Phillie ineaesonan 
' three-quarters of a century's experi- | of,” the largest undoubted diamond is said to have had decisive results, | more! Do we rise and point a denun- my eo ttlen” P 
ence. And, after all, the little spring | known.—“Modern Society.” Now, beware,” he said; “you who are | ciatory finger at a reprobate like Leo- | in the ‘Tattler. Colorado and return, via Union Paci- 
f hat sat joyously upon the shining hair caught enslaving Gallas will not mere- | pold—somebody, in an obscure corner -- i fle, every day, from June 1 to Septem- 
} of one of the season’s bonniest brides, Se ly be fined. But I shall punish you in| lifts a thin voice, and says: “What Harland’s Birthplace. | ber 30, inclusive, with final return limit 
and did the Waldorf-Astoria and the} Askew Offen—Hello, Mulb'ry! What} your own persons. You will be sub-| about Sulu?” Do we grow righteously October 31, 1904, from St. Louis $25, Chi- 
L 1 | 
; “Continong,” while the picture hat | scheme are you working on now? jected to the penalty of mutilation.” | wrathful about the Kishineff barbari- cago $30, with correspondingly low rates 
; spent its days in a black box and one Young Mr. Mulberry Sellers—A great| When the herds of Abyssinia were|ties—somebody pops up and asks: Mr. Henry Harland, the author of from other points. Be sure your ticket 
brief half-hour each evening on thejone. I'm getting the sign-board rights| nearly exterminated by _ rinderpest, | “What about negro-burning in Missis- | “My Friend Prospero,” finds, to his reads over this line. Enquire of F. B. 
. head of a homely leading lady in aJ]along both sides of the Panama Canal. | Menelik toiled with his soldiers in the sippi?”’ Do we thunder at the Russian consternation, that three cities claim to | Choate, G.A., 126 Woodward avenue, 
/ melodrama called “The Fetters of Sin.” | —‘Judge.” fields and distributed the fruits of their|for pilfering Manchuria—somebody is | be his birthplace: Detroit, Mich. 
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cthe, engagement of Mr. res Wal- A Society of artists and crafts- 
cer, son 0 an rs. ron E. 
Walker, and Miss Grace Dillon Mills is men who undertake the complete 
announced. 
. interior decoration of homes, and 
Dr. Drummond lectures in Associa- ‘ ‘ ° ° 
tion Hall on Monday evening. Miss who make it their alm to do so in 
Grace Lillian Carter and Miss Abbie 
Helmer will assist. the most tasteful manner at the 
The opening of the Ladies’ Club by least expense. 
Mrs. Mortimer Clark on Tuesday after- “a ‘ 
noon marked an epoch in the social life Makers of Furniture Metal- 
of Toronto. The occasion was of in- ~ ‘ * ~ 
terest for several reasons, principally work, Stencil and Applique Cur- 
to show that there is really a ‘‘club- : , . 
able” spirit in our city, and that it tains and Wallhangings. 
includes women of such weight and = i a : 
ability that itheir interest will ensure Importers of English and 
e new club’s success. The club has < , ° 
four or five rooms in York Chambers, French Wallpapers, exclusive 
ae street, and these rooms have | r | | < 
een transformed from dingy offices to a ; J eo s colorings and aesions. 
abodes of sweetness and light. The Exterior of the United Arts & Crafts Worksshop, " ™ = ‘ . . The United Arts & Crafts Stud 0, Lawlor Buildin 
decorations are not elaborate, but very The Red Lion Block. Sole agents for specialties in a ae ne rere ee 
dainty and pretty. Tea was served, : orner King and Yonge Streets 
Mrs. Hammond being hostess, and rugs, carpets and Connemara 
many compliments paid the various : . . 
purchasing, decoration and other com- Irish Lace Curtains. 
mittees on their good taste and judg- 
ment. There were quite a lot of very Our staff of experts sent to any 
Smart women at the opening, and the - 
presence of some desirable members- part of the country at local 
elect probably foretells their speedy ‘ 
5 membership. The club fills a long-felt charges. 
: want in the life of leisure woman, and . . ° d 
a will be duly appreciated. A few of those Suggestions and advice on all 
i who attended the opening were Mrs. : ; a6 
4 Mortimer Cark and Miss Clark, Mrs. matters pertaining to the furn- 
Mackenzie of Benvenuto, the president, Bea's : 5 _ 
Mrs. MacMahon, Mrs. Hammond, Mrs. ishing of the home, sent free of 
Pellatt, Mrs. G. R. R. Cockburn, Mrs. 2 
VanKoughnet, Mrs. James Scott, Mrs. cost upon request. 
Plumb, Mrs. Ramsay Wright, Mrs. J. I. 
Davidson, the Misses Davidson, Mrs. 
Lionel Clark, Mrs. George A. Reid, Mrs. Oo d 
Victor Cawthra, Mrs. Greene, Mrs. JTUDIO, SUITENS 5 i 
Barwick, Mrs. H. C. Osborne, Mrs. LAWLOR. BUILDING*» 
Harry Patterson, Mrs. Beatty, Mrs. 
Janes, Mrs. J. K. Kerr, Mrs. Hal Osler COR.KING @ YONGE STS. 
and Miss Christie, Mrs. Melvin Jones, 
mr Mrs. Falconbridge, Mrs. Tom Moss, 











Mrs. Houston, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Victor 
Williams, Mrs. Buchan, Mrs. George T. 











*Phone— Main 3627. 























Denison, Mrs. Septimus Denison, Miss WORK JHOPS ~v1x0~~wnr 
r ll a eaedliinee ce “ine "Cuaeaee RED LION BLOCK ANN 
die Nordheimer, | Mrs. Mackensle, ” Mrs, CH9TS1F53.159190,099.161 
the : Bi recawed tie Bae. | (63,765 YONGE JT. Ss 
Merritt received the ladies. . a : ‘ie i 
1S: e A Corner in the United Arts & Crafts : A Corner in the United Arts & Crajt 
eo The engagement of Miss Ethel Le- Wood-Working Room. *Phone—North 2679. tntshine Roam 
Two Roy, daughter of Mr. Edmund B. Le- S a a Finishing Roam. 
Silks, Roy, to Mr. George T. Pepall is an- ——$———————————— 
nounced, , ter idea how to aid those who have! the shipping of the North Atlantic 
> i gone north. During the evening Miss | from being menaced by the existence of 
s. Glyn Osler e: rom Ot- ; ‘ 7 ae 
nost i ees “i > ee cage ay gg si Marsh gave several recitations in ex- fifty or sixty miles of shifting quick- j 
‘ Mr oan xX mn oe Miss Amy | cellent style, especially charming the | sand, submerged beneath a treacherous Mi h oo?’ W. 4 ] di. C kt i] 
' Howitt ates > en " audience by her rendering of “The Pi- and tempestuous sea—P. T. McGrath, Cc /e Ss es n 1a oc ali Ss 
; e x lot of the Plains. in ‘Wide World Magazine.” 
Rev. and Mrs. J. R. S. Boyd, Mrs. 





Holford Walker, Mrs. Maurice Hutton, 


“NTA? ’ s Dancers. 
No? I guess at’s "UZ “2 
Mrs. W. Oliphant Bell (nee Hatzfeld) | greg and England four hundred. The NO: 4 See that 8 bec uz your win aaa 
P y fi i i her ; : dows is frosty. You want to get some- ONS 
will receive for the first time since her] y.ntire crew comprises sixteen, and : arate x d n Saniiinit 
‘ é a fh th- “ body to wipe you with a hot cloth. 1 
marriage at the residence of her moth-| with the wives and children of the Sica, Gore fill o' comebanka Gin'e SPECIAL EXTRA ATTRACTION BEAUTIFUL 
oe bg wmmeck reget = eee married men the total number of souls} yoy Where's all your medals? Got ‘em pares A et : : 
April 28, after nen a evening. is forty-five. As the two lighthouses oni the other vest?” cals FEF < F U R i. U K E N S | 
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joyed by those fortunate enough to be | 2285 and returning Friday evenings. 
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They tell me different. You 
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T is a matter of gereral regret 
that financiai success did not at- 
; tend the two concerts given last 
" week at Massey Hall by the Na- 
% tional Chorus, in association with 


‘the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra. The programmes were of a 
fine educational order, in addition to 


being most enjoyable by reason of 

\ their musical attractiveness, and Dr 

; Ham, the conductor of the chorus, had 

; spent many hours of arduous prepara- 

¢ tion in rehearsing his singers. One 

f must attribute the comparative indif- 
' ference with which the concerts 

' received by the general public to the 


fact that the season is wearing late 
and perhaps in some measure because 
the patrons of music had spent more 
money than usual on comic opera, mu- 
sical comedy and high-class concerts. 
I must speak very favorably of 
singing of the chorus, which is practi- 
eally a new organization, although a 
chorus of the same name and under 
the same conductorship was formed 
for the purpose of assisting in the 
Mackenzie Festival of last year. 
printed membership list gives a 
of one hundred and sixty-one voices, 
certainly not a large chorus in these 
. days. But the singers nevertheless 
brought out a surprisingly full volume 
of tone of excellent musical quality, 
and their performance was character- 
ized by commendable attention to the 
nuances and marks of expression. 
These qualities were particularly no- 
ticeable in the rendering of Coleridge- 
Taylor’s cantata, “The Death of Min- 
nehaha,”’ 
position for chorus, orchestra and solo 
voices, produced for the first time in 
Toronto. Its merits have 
overrated by the English the 


press, 


the ; 


The | 
tutal } 


a striking and beautiful vom- | 


perhaps been | 








were ; ©xecution. 
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writers for which have a natural ten- | 


j} night in 
i chanting, intoxicating specimens of his 


dency to become elated over the suc- 
cess of any music of distinction from 
the pen of a British composer. But, ! 
making allowance for slight exaggyer- 


ation in the laudation of the English 
journalists, 
is a work of much transparent charm, 
descriptive in suggestion, and witb 


many moments of alternate power and 





pathos. The principal themes are few 
in number, but they are impressive In 
clearness and simplicity, and are var- 


ied with warmth of color and rich har- 








monies. The main offering of the chor- 
us at the second concert was Dr. El- 
gar’s patriotic ballad, ‘The Banner of 
St. George,” another example of lucid 
thought, directness of expression, fin- 
ished orchestral technique and stirring 
power, more especially in its epilogue, 
“It Comes from the Misty Ages.”” The 
chorus sang with a well-knit body of 
tone, and the epilogue was a spirited 


and fervid effort. In the main part of 
the work the chorus for a short inter- 
val betrayed some indecision of attack, 
but soon retrieved themselves. Small- 
er numbers from them were Bishop's 
“Now Tramp O’er Moss and Fell” and 











the “Death of Minnehaha” | time.” 


| concert 


Dr. Ham’s forceful chorus, “Hope of 
the Ages,” at the first concert, and El- 
gar’s seizing “Light of the World,” 
from his oratorio “Light of Life with 
orchestra, at the second concert The 
voeal soloists were Mime. Genevieve 
Clark-Wilson, a gifted soprano of dra- | 
matic power, and Mr. Arthur Beres- 
ford, the well-known bass, both oft 
whom won success in their respective | 
parts. 


The special contributions of the or- 


ehestra were of exceptional interest. 


The overture to Weber's “Der Freis- 
chutz,” the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- 
Saens, the slow movement and the 
finale of Raff's ‘“‘Im Walde” symphony 


“Lohengrin” and the 
by Wagner, 


he Vorspiel of 
‘Huldigung’s March 
omposed a scheme most ace 


It had the merit of introduc- 





that was 




















| soloist at St. 


ble. 

the Raff symphony, the master- 
piece of the composer. The slow move- | 
ment is a choice example of a noble 
theme sustained and relieved by 
harm of instrumentation and delicate 
embroidery of accompaniment. The 
wood-‘vind effects are lovely. The 
mu is suggestive of the mood in- 
juced by twilight in the forest, and is 
ogether felicitous creation. The 

is more conventional n style 
omewhat diffuse. The orchestra 

nuch more marked impres- 

on the occasion of their ap- 

pearance the Mackenzie Festival, 
when ey vere overworked Their 
princi; wind players are very 
refined their instruments 
und produce elightfully mellow and } 
pure to I idition to the numbers 
mentior 1 rchestra took their 
part in Grieg’s ere oncerto in A min- 
or for piano, Satint-Saens’ concerto for | 
piano in G oO the soloist on both 
occasions being mous Chicago 
virtuoso, Mr. W. H. Sherwood, and the, 
Mendelssohn violit yneerto Andante | 
ind Finale,” M Sol Murcosson, solo- 
ist. Mr. Sherwood played with splen- 
did technique, great brilli v nd } 

spirit, and thoughtful musical inter 
pretation. The Grieg and Satint-Saens 
works received their first hearing here} 
it a public concert ind the audience 
were grateful for the introduction of 
two such celebrated pieces. Mr. Mar- 
cosson gave a neat rendering of the 
Issohn concerto. Mr. Wagner, 

ly a resident of Toronto, gave 

1 couple of light violoncello solos with 
executive iddrs ind in excellent 
tone, and indi‘ | numbers were of- 
fered by the solo singers. Dr. Ham 
conducted = the l is and the joint 
horal nd estral works with 
sound musician) ippreciation, and 
Mr. Rosenbecker directed the purely 
orchestral pieces with much skill and 
in a manner free from sensationalism. 
The “Danse Macabre’’ I thought he 


gave a rather perfunctory reading. The 
midnight bell at the opening seemed 
to be in a desperate hurry, and, in con- 
sequence, to lose much of its signifi- 


cance in regard to what follows. 
* 

The dates of the University of To- 
ronto local examinations In music 
(theory) are announced for Wednes- 
Gay<and Thursday, June 8 and 9, at 
Toronto and local centers. Applica- 
tions May be obtained from the regis- 


trar, University of Toronto. 
. 

Miss Alice Maud Robinson of Toron- 
to has been engaged by Mr. Watkin 
Mills as solo pianist for his Canadian 
tour. 

. 


Poor Miss Marie Nicholls, the United 
States violin soloist, received very 
cold and shabby treatment here. She 
was advertised to give a recital at As- 








sociation Hall on Thursday evening 
Necessarily she was brought into com- 
petition with the second concert of the 
National Chorus, a mistake on the part 


of her manager. Only a few dollars 
worth of seats were sold, and on Miss 


Nicholls presenting herself for the re- 
cital she found the hall closed, and she 
was given no satisfaction from her 
agent or manager. Miss Nicholls, 
however, played for the select circle 
of ticket-holders in the Y.M.C.A. par- 
lor and delighted them by her artistic 
renderings, beautiful tone and finished 
Her selections included the 


“Andante and Finale’ from the Men- 
delssohn concerto, Tartini’s sonata in 
G minor, Bazzini’s “Ronde des Lutins.”’ 


Svenden’s Romance in F and the Leon- 
ard variations on a Gavotte by Corelli, 
I understand from her New York 
manager, Mr. Johnston, that her Cana- 
dian tour will have to be abandoned 
Miss Nicholls was not liberally adver- 
tised, and as she is unknown to the 
general public, this was another error 
of management. 
* 

A new opera by Dr. Dvorak was pro- 
duced at Prague in the last week of 
March. Its name is ‘“Armida,’’ and the 
libretto is by the best-known Bohemian 
poet of the time, Jaroslav Vrchlicky, 
who, unfortunately, has no dramatic 
gifts, and therefore provided a book 
which proved a hindrance’rather than 
an aid to the composer. Dvorak’s mu- 


sic, however, is highly praised by the 
critics. He is reported to have said 
once: ‘‘What matters it whether the 


musie of an opera is dramatic provided 
it is beautiful?” ‘‘Well,’’ replies one of 
the critics, ‘‘of beautiful music there 
is no doubt an abundance in ‘Armida.’ 
The love duos, the siren songs, the in- 
termezzo which depicts the summer 
the garden—all these are en- 
rare, exuberant gifts They also give 
proof of Dvorak’s astounding capacity 
for acquiring the tone language of our 


= 
London is to 
halls. 
booked at St. 
30, so there 
that 


the 


lose one of its oldest 
No concerts are being 
James’ Hall after June 
is every reason to believe 
the syndicate, formed to erect on 
site an immense hotel, will com- 
mence pulling down the present build- 
ng the following month. The familiar 
concert hall was designed by Owen 
Jones, and was opened on March 25, 
Isos, With a concert in aid of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. Mr. Santley is the 
only surviving soloist of that occasion. 
Since that date, says a London journal, 
there have been many notable concerts 
in the building, the most remarkable, 
perhaps, being the pianoforte recital by 
M. Paderewski in November, 1899, the 
proceeds of which, £1,150, he sent to the 
Mansion House for the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund. St. James’ Hall cost 
over £70,000 to erect, owing to the ex- 
pensive—and expansive—concrete foun- 
dations, extra attention being required 
in this branch of the construction, be- 
cause the site was the ancient boun- 
dary of Thorney Island, historic by 
reason of its quicksand. 
* 


Mr. Charles E. Clarke, B.A., the 
popular baritone soloist of the Univer- 
sity Glee Club, returned to the city last 
week and has resumed his position of 
James’ Square Presby- 
terian Church. During the past winter 
Mr. Clarke has had a very successful 
concert tour in the Central and West- 
ern States, under the management of 
the Interstate Bureau of Cincinatti. 

=. 

A convincing illustration of the spe- 
cial talent of Mr. A. S. Vogt for teach- 
ing the piano, and also of the develop- 


ment of the modern methods of in- 
struction was afforded on Saturday 
evening last at a recital in the Con- 
servatory of Music by several ad- 
vanced pupils of the well-known con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Choir. Con- 
tributions to the programme were 
made by Miss Eugenie Quehen, Miss 
Mabel C. Will, and Mr. Walter Hun- 
gerford. Miss Quehen played with fine 
technique and much clearness of in- 
terpretation Tschaikovski’s great con- 
certo in B flat minor, and also ren- 
dered with much illuminative charm 
pieces by Dennee and Richard Strauss, 
to say nothing of a refined and poetic 
reading of Chopin's Ballade in G 
minor, and a brilliant reproduction of 


Moszkowski's 


dificult “Caprice Espag- 
Miss Wills gave with finish and 


nole 





lelightful fluency of execution two 
etudes by Chopin and _ Saint-Saens’ 
Caprice in G minor. Miss King, who 
made her debut on this occasion, gave 
i thoughtful and impressive rendering 
of Liszt’s “Cantique d'Amour,” and 
Mr. Wungerford, who also made his 
entry at these recitals, interpreted in a 
striking manner, conspicuous for 
breadth, Brahms’ two rhapsodies, op 
79, revealing a technical mastery of 
the instrument that promises a virtuo- 
so development. Miss Jesse Parry 
plaved the accompaniment to the 
Tschaikovski concerto with sympathe- 
ti ppreciation of the soloist’s reading. 
* 

Phere r many old Londoners resi- 
te in this city who have pleasing re- 
collections of Louisa Pyne, well known 

the fifties as the leading soprano 
inger in English opera. These will re- 
ret to hear that the artiste died on 
th th ult iged seventy-five. Louisa 
Pyne first appeared as a child nine 
years old in a performance of the 

Tessiah,’’ given it Newcastle-on- 





Tyne, when she sang the solo, “If God 
Be For Us, Who Can be Against Us?” 
The child was so small that she had to 


stand on a stood in order to-be seen. 
She first made her mark, however, in 
opera, and her first appearance as Am- 
ina in “La Sonnambula,” which took 
place at Boulogne in 1849, was so suc- 


cessful that she at 
offer to sing in opera at the Princess 
Theater, London. One of her most not- 
able triumphs took place when she was 


once received an 


called upon, in a few hours’ notice to 
undertake the part of the Queen of 
Night in Mozart’s “Magic Flute.’’ In 


1857 the Pyne and Harrison Company 
opened a brilliant series of eight years’ 
opera in English. From 1865 to 1877 
she sang in concerts, and then devoted 
the later years of her life to teaching. 
She married Mr. Frank Bodda in 1868, 
who predeceased her. My own recol- 
lections of Louisa Pyne are very faint, 
as I heard her but once, and that must 
have been in the sixties, in, the opera 
*Puritan’s Daughter.” 
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The reorganization of the chorus of 












































the Mendelssohn Choir for next season 
will be taken up by the conductor, Mr. 
A. S. Vogt, on and after May 1. Mem- 
bers of last season's chorus will, when 


subject to the same voice test us new 
applicants. The test piece this sezson 
will be Dudley Buck’s “Hymn to Mu- 
sic,” and candidates will be required to 
prepare and sing for the conductor 
their own part in the eight-part chor- 
ns. A characteristic quality of voice 
for the part chosen, true intonation 
and a reasonable ability to read at 
sight will be expected of candidates. 
Application may be made directly to 
the conductcr by telephone, or to Mr. 
B. Morton Jones, chairman of the chor- 


phone Main 601. 


* 


Despite the counter attractions of the 


Muriel Foster concert at Massey Hall 
and the conflagration down town on 
Tuesday evening, the Uvedale-Luton 


concert at Association Hall was fairly 
attended. Miss Adra Luton sang a 
number of songs by Schumann, Van 
der Stucken and Edith A. Dick, besides 
singing in duets with Mr. Uvedale, and 
her pleasing style and pleasant voice 
found general favor. Mr. Uvedale also 
contributed several songs, mostly of 
his own composition, and was well re- 
ceived. Assistance in the programme 
was given by Mr. Klingenfeld, violin; 
the Misses Emily and Maud Porter, 
Angela Edwards, and Master Wulson 
and Charley Aldred, piano; and W. H. 
Norris, Herbert Deeth, and Arthur H. 
Dancy, vocal. 

The Conservatory String Orchestra 
give their annual concert on the 27th 
inst., in the Conservatory music hall, 
and will be assisted by Miss Grace Lil- 
lian Carter, contralto, and Miss Eva 
Janes, pianist. The plan opened on 
Friday at the Conservatory. 


A mixed sacred and secular organ 
and vocal recital was given in the 


Metropolitan Church on Tuesday even- 
ing by Mr. Edwin Lemare, the distin- 
guished English organist, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills, the popular baritone to 
an audience that nearly filled the 
church. The concert was not wholly 
sacred, as announced, as Mr. Lemare’s 
selection included an_ excerpt from 
Wagner's pagan music of ‘“‘Das Rhein- 
gold,’’ Mozart’s overture to the opera 
“The Magic Flute,’’ Bach’s fugue in G 
minor, and light numbers by Woltens- 
holme and his own composition. The 
sacred numbers were contributed by 
Mr. Mills, who sang Haydn's “Rolling 


and Foaming Billows,”’ “Honor and 
Arms” from the oratorio ‘Samson,’ 
Mendelssohn's “Lord God of Abra- 


ham” and Gounod’s “There Is a Green 
Hill.””. Mr. Lemare played with admir- 
ably exact technique the Bach fugue, 
which was perhaps his best recog- 
nized effort. The ‘“Schlusscene”’ from 
the “Rheingold,” while mysterious and 
striking, was most remarkable for 
proving how far the organ falls short 
of the orchestra in such music. The 
“Magic Flute’ overture was executed 
with brilliant manual work, and the 
Woltensholme pieces were rendered 
with many pretty effects. Mr. Mills was 
at his best in the “Honor and Arms” 
aria, in which his fine mastery of the 
Handelian robust style of florid sing- 
ing was much admired. 
= 


Piano pupils of Mr. W. O. Forsyth, 


assisted by Miss Louise Watt, violin- 
ist, and the Misses Annie L. Caven 
and Evelyn’ Bryce, vocalists, were 


heard in a very delightful 
Tuesday evening at the Metropolitan 
School of Music. To some extent the 
programme was a repetition of one re- 
cently given at the Nordheimer Hall, 
and therefore as ample and highly 
complimentary notice was given on 
that event, it will suffice to say that 
the repetitions were by the Misses 
Misses Myrtle Corcoran, Anna Jeffray, 
Mildred Pett, Helen Watkins, Louise 
Watt, and Arthur Singer. The others 
of Mr. Forsyth’s pupils who took part 
on Tuesday evening were as follows: 
The Misses Pearl and Ruby Forfar, 
two little girls of much musical pro- 
mise, Who very prettily played a Volk- 
mann polonaise. Miss Madelon F. 
Thomson gave a very sympathetic and 
well-finished interpretation of Cham- 
inade’s ‘“‘Air de Ballet,” op. 30. The 
vocal diversity afforded by Miss Annie 
Caven in Cowen’'s “The Swallows” and 
by the same young lady and Miss Eve- 
lyn Bryce in the duet by Mendelssohn, 
“Oh, Wert Thou In the Cold Blast,” 
was of a very pleasing character. Miss 


recital on 


Angela M. Breen played the accom- 
paniments for the vocalists most ad- 
mirably. 

= 
The English contralto, Miss Muriel 


Foster, made her second appearance in 
this city on Monday evening in recital 
at Massey Hall. Miss Foster, who has 
a beautiful voice of mellow and sym- 
pathetic quality and warm color, com- 
bined with power, made once more a 
pronounced success. Her best efforts 
were in Goring Thomas’ “My Heart Is 
Weary,” and Franz’s “Im Herbst” and 
Grieg’s “Im Kahme.”” She was as- 
sisted by Mr. Alfred de Seve, violin, 
and Mr. Emiliano Renaud, piano, two 
French-Canadian artists who have 
been heard here on previous occasions. 
They gave a varied selection of solos, 
which demonstrated their possession 
of well-developed executive ability. Mr. 
Cyril Dwight Edwards, a baritone with 
a voice of excellent timbre and good 
carrying power, made a _ success in 
songs by Gounod, Valerie White, Wal- 


lace and Lewis. The audience, while 
not large, was encouragingly apprecia- 
tive. 


St. George's Hall was filled on Mon- 
day night on the occasion of a joint 
recital by Mr. Arthur Blight, baritone, 
and Miss Eugenie Quehen, solo pian- 
ist. Mr. Blight, who gave a selection 
illustrative of a wide range of style, 
threw much dramatic fire into his ren- 
dering of Handel's “Honor and Arms,” 
and invested with conspicuous lyric 
expression Bohm’'s ‘My All.”’ He also 
gave a tine rendering of Bartlett's 
“Elaine.”” Miss Quehen, who is now 
admitted to be one of the most accom- 
plished of our concert pianists, contri- 
buted the beautiful Andantino and the 
Allegro con fuoco from Tschaikovski's 
concert in B flat minor with artistic 
finish of reading and ease and bril- 
liancy of execution. A composition 
which revealed her in a more reflective 
and poetic mood was Chopin’s Ballade 
in G minor, in which she displayed 
many beauties of contrasted tone with 
marked refinement of feeling. An ef- 
fective display piece was Moszkowski'’s 
“Caprice Espagnole,” the difficulties 
with which it bristled being played 
with surprising surety and flexibility 
of technique. Miss Quehen, who has 
been a pupil of Mr. Vogt for some 
years, has gained greatly of late in 
breadth of style and dignity of inter- 
pretation. The accompaniment to the 
concerto was played on a second plano 
by Mr. W. H. Hewlitt of Hamilton, 
who has a special talent for such work. 

CHERUBINO. 


— —-— - 


Muriel Foster’s Concert. 





Mr. Alfred de Seve, the renowned 
French violinist, who created such a 
sensation at the Muriel Foster concert 
on Monday evening, played for the first 
time in Toronto his celebrated Yive 
thousand-dollar Andreas Guarnerius 


| 
| 
| 


| 


deemed necessary by the conductor, be | 


| 
: 





us committee, 24 King street west, tele- | 


violin, which he purchased last sum- 
mer from the noted collection of old 
violins owned by the R. S. Williams & 
Sons Company (Limited), 143 Yonge 
street, Toronto. This collection has 
been drawn from lately by many noted 
violinists. The head of this depart- 
ment, Mr. R. S. Williams, jr., sails for 
Europe shortly, where he intends to 
purchase many choice specimens to 
ndd to this now celebrated collection. 





Relics of Cromwell. 





Probably no family possesses so 
many relics of Cromwell as the Astleys 
of Chequers Court, who are descended 
on the distaff side from the Lord Pro- 
tector through his youngest daughter 
Frances, who married, as her second 
husband, Sir John Russell; their de- 
seendant, the late Mrs. Astley, inherit- 
ed Chequers Court from her mother. 
Lady Franklin Russell. There are three 
portraits of Oliver Cromwell, one re- 
presenting him at the age of two years, 
another as a chubby child, and the third 
as a middle-aged man with Sir Peter 
Temple tying his sash. There are also 
portraits of his mother, of his favor- 


ite daughter, Elizabeth, and her hus- 
band, John Claypole; of Mary Lady 
Fauleonberg, his third daughter; and 
his eldest daughter, Bridget, the 


strong-minded wife of General Fleet- 
wood, who is renowned as having been 
the mother of twenty-two children. 
The family group also comprises por- 
traits of Frances Lady Russell, of 
Richard Cromwell and of Henry Crom- 


well, Lord-Lieutenant of Treland. 
Among the most valued heirlooms is 
the sword which Cromwell used at 


Marston Moor. 





Ancient Egyptian Plants. 





The oldest herbarium in the world is 
in the Egyptologist museum at Cairo, 
and consists of an inconspicuous collec- 
tion of dried portions of plants. These 
portions of plants and flowers were 
taken from wreaths and garlands in 
the coffins with mummies, where they 
were placed by the ancient Egyptians 
as death offerings, and from _ edible 
plants which were set in earthen ves- 
sels on the floor of the sepulchre as the 
furniture of the last resting-place of 
their beloved ones. 

Many of these floral remains are so 
well preserved that, after being treated 
with warm water, they can be handled 
like modern herbarium specimens. The 
colors, too, are preserved in a remark- 
able way. The most important matter 
in connection with these plants is their 
age. 
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COLLEGE STREET. 
DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 
Students prepared for the concert field, the drawing- 
room and for the profession of teaching. 
SCHO6OL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 
Calendars Mailed on Application. 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 








TENOR 
\ Teacher of Artistic Singing. 
' Studio— Conservatory of Music, 
j Toronto. 





W. Y. ARCHIBALD 
BARITONE SOLOIST 


Conductor of the University of Toronto Glee 
Club. Open for engagements in Oratorio, 
Concerts, Ete. 

Aavanced pupils accepted. 


Studio— Nordheimers’, 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


Concert Baritone 
, TEACHER OF ADVANCED 
SINGING 


Srup1o —Nordheimer’s, 
15 King St. Kast. 
‘phone Maia 4669 
RESIDENCE—658 Euclid Ave. 
*pnone Park 922. 


MR. J. M. SHERLOCK 


SINGING MASTER 


Rooms 5—8, Nordheimer's, 15 King Street 





Studios : 
East. 


NATURAL VOICE CULTURE 
EDWARD BARTON 


CONCERT BARITONE 
STUDIO-681 SPADINA ‘AVE., TORONTO 


EDMUND HARDY, Mus. Bac. 


Teacher of Piano-playing at Toronto Conservatory 
of Music and Westbourne School, Organist and 
*hoirmaster of Parkdale Presbyterian Church. 


GEORGE FOX 
SOLO VIOLINIST 
For terms, ete. address J. W. Baumann 
Rocm 3, Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


W. F. PICKARD 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND ORGAN 


Room 19, Bank of Commerce Building, 

Cor. Yonge and College streets. 
Fridays—1 to 3 p.m. 

Residence—305 Huron Street. 


BERENICE PARKER 


L. 
ELOCUTIONIST 
TEACHER AND ARTIST 
Studio—572 Jarvis St. *Phone—N. 865. 


ADRA LUTON, Concert Soprano 


A limited number of pupils received. Now booking 
engagements for Concerts, At Homes, Musicales, 
etc. Write for circular. For terms and dates apply 
to Woodstock, Ont. 


H. S. SAUNDERS | 
VIOLONCELLIST 


21 Harbord Street, or Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


P. J. McAVAY 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio--146 Ossington Avenue 


HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 
M.A., Mus. Bac, (Camb.), F.R.C.0. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's, Bloor East. 
Specialty— Composition and advanced theory. 


Studio —Nordhbeimer s, 


























MRS. H.W. PARKER 
SOPRANO 


For Dates. Terms, etc., apply to 
Toronte Conservatery of Music, Toronte, 




























F. H. TORRINGTON, Mus. Doc., Musical Director. 
Thorough Musical Education in all Branches 


Syllabus and examination upon application to the 
Secretary. 





MRS. W. J. OBERNIER 


CONTRALTO 


Certificated pupil of William Shakespeare, London, 
England. PUPILS RECEIVED—Breathing, Voice 
Building, Artistic Singing. For terms apply— 

Toronto College of Music, or 14 Catherine Street. 


Mis Mary Hewitt Smart 
SOPRANO 
VOICK CULTURE 
Vocal Directress Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Vocal Teacher St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
Studio—Roum U, Yonge Street Arcade. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and PIANO 


Studio—Toronto College of Music, or Williams’ 
143 Yonge Street. 


J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon's Church. 
Musical Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Teacher of Piano and Organ of Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, Bishop Strachan School, and 
Branksome Hall. 21 Dunbar Road, Rosedale. 


SEBASTIAN H. BURNETT 


CONCERT BARITONE ORATORIO 
Voice Breathing, Lieder and Diction 


Studio—60 Grenville Street, or Toronto Col- 
lege of Music. 


LORA NEWMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


Pupil of the world-renowned Leschetizky. Recently 
returned from Vienna. Concert engagements and 
a limited number of advanced pupils accepted. For 
dates and terms, address Nordheimer's, King St., or 
278 Jarvis St. 


J, F. JOHNSTONE, C.M. 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. 
Room 5, 269 Coll: ge Street, Toronto. 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Pupil of Frau Elizabeth Grosser (Zurich), W. E. 
Haslam, Esq. and Dr. Ham. ‘‘ Scored an unqualified 
success.” — Mail and Empire Studios — Castle 
Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nordheimer’s. 


W. E. FAIRCLOUGH, F.R.C.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster of All Saint’s Church 
PIANO. ORGAN, THEORY 


Address—1 NorTH SHERBOURNE STREET, or 
Toronto CoLieGce or Music, 


WwW. O. FORSYTH 


(Director Metropolitan Schvol of Music.) 
PIANIST and Teacher of the Higher 
Art of Piano-Playing, Harmony, etc. 


Private studio—Nordheier’s, Toronto. 


pee HERALD, A.T.C.M. 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Toronto Conservatory of Music, Presby- 
terian Ladies’ College and Upper Canada 


College. Address--496 Spadina Ave 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 


AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Studio at Mason & Risch, or Toronto College or 
Music. Residence—32 Madison Avenue 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 
306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music. 


GEORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banjo, Guitar and Mandolin Soloist 


Will receive pupils and concert engagements, In- 
structor of ‘Varsity Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Clubs. 
Teacher Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School, Presbyterian Ladies’ College. . 

Studio: Daytime, at Nordheimer’s; Evenings, 
College of Music. 


A. T. CRINGAN, Mis. Bac. 


Teacher of Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Careful attention given to tone placing an 
development. 


Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
Residence— 633 Church St., Toronto. 


Chrystal Brown 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor 


Soloist Central Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa. 
Now booking engagements in Canada. 
Address—ERIE, Pa. 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 


VOICE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress at Loretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Studio—32 King Street West. 
Residence—93 Howland Ave, 


MR. A. S. VOGT 


Teacher In the Advanced Grades of Piano 
Playing. 


Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Address— 
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168 Carlton Street, or 
Conservatory of Music. 


M RS. J. W. BRADLEY 
Directress and Leader of Berkeley Street 
Methodist Church Choir. 


Vocal Teacher of Moulton Ladies’ College, Toronto, 
and. Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


130 Seaton Street, Toronto, 








R. and MRS. ALFRED JURY 
TEACHERS OF SINGING 


Tone placement and di ent of voice according 
to scientific principles, a ity. 
Studio— 58Alexander Street. 








Whaley, Royce &Cr. 


LIMITED 
Canada’s Greatest Music House 


Everything in Sheet Music 
and Musical instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLD VIOLINS, 
"CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEST 
ever imported into Canada. Inspection 
invited. 


INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL, 


158 YONGE STREET - ~- TORONTO 


Special 
Values in 





Fine Violins 


Write for new Catalogue 
(free) containing list of noied 
violin makers, photo engrav- 
is gs of celebrated artists, and 

hotographic reproductions of 

ne Vi 8, ranging in price 
from $40.00 to $5,(00 00. 


Special violins sent on seven 
days’ examination. Monthly 
payments arranged. Formal 
cerlificates of genuineness 
with each instrument. 


The R. S. WILLIAMS & SONS CO., Limited 
143 YONGE STREET. TORONTO 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST 
Musical Studio— 


28 Floss Platz, LEIPZIG 


Miss Via Macmillan 


will conduct special course for} 
piano-teachers in 


Common Sense Method 


for beginners in music April 4th to 
May 4th. The course includes neat set 
of Musical Block Games. Practical lessons 
in teaching at each lecture. Address— 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


THE MODEL SCHOOL of MUSIC 


3 BEVERLEY STREET 











Vocal, Violin, Piano. Theory. Expression 
and Physical Culture. Meyers Music Method 
for beginners. Thoroughly competent staff and high 
standard work in all departments. For particulars 
call or write. 





Toronto Conservatory 
...otring Quartette 


Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, first violin, 
Miss Lina D. Adamson, second violin. 
Miss Lena M. Hayes, viola. 

Miss Lois Winlow, ‘cello. 


Open for engagements, Apply 71 Gloucester Streez 

















EDUCATIONAL, 


TORONTO 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


AND EXPRESSION 
SIMPSON HALL 734 YONGE ST. 





CURATIVE EXERCISES under Medical Supervision, 


Private class or persona! attention. 


The Misses Sternberg 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AND DANCING 
St. George’s Hall 
Society Dancing, Simpson Hall, 734 Yonge Street, 
Saturdays, 8 p.m. 











W. L. FORSTER 
° Studio will reopen June Ist. 
Studio—24 King Street West 


Wood Carving Studio 


JOHN |. RIDPATH 


Clasees and Private Lessons. 
Room 40, Yonge Street Arcade. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


GBERMAN E. TOWNSEND 
Public Accountant and Auditor 


MeHinnon Building, —— 
Room 210. 5 Mair 130 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION, 
ee NE ed 


A eset 
WORLD’S FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


April 30th to Dec. 1, 1904 
The through trains via 


GRAND TRUNK 


will take you to ST. LOUIS in Patrician 
Style ata Popular Price. 


All the World is Epitomized in this 
Exposition 


It is the Wonder of the Century 
A Fifty Million Dollar Fair 














Ask Grand Trunk Agents for descriptive 
ma ter and furc:her information 


Through Sleeper to Ottawa leaves 
Toronto Daily 10 P.M. 
City Ticket Office, North-west Corner 
King and Yonge Streets 








CANADIAN -5 
“ACIFIC AY 


BUSINESS 
HEALTH... 
PLEASURE 


If you are contemplating a trip, East or 
West, North or South, to the Atlantic Sea- 
side or the Pacific Coast, to any quarter 
of the Globe, it will pay you to favorably 
consider the advantages offered by the 
most unique railway system in the world. 

Business. —|t passes through, or has 
access to, every Cit. and important Town 
in the Dominion of Canada, 

Health.--Some of the most renowned 
health resorts and mineral springs are situ- 
ated on its lines; with its connections all 
others are reached, 


Pleasure.—No grander scenery can 
be found along the line of any railway. 


A H. Norman, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, | King Street East, Toron'o. 
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New York Letter. The Garden of Eden. 





















































































































































That the governorship of the Sey- 
chelles is filled may not convey much 
to the average reader. The daily pa- 
pers are so crowded with breathless 
“happenings” that an item of news 
like this passes unnoticed, except 
among members of the Colonial Ser- 
vice and their friends. It is not of the 
strong meat which the citizen looks for 
every morning as part of his break- 
fast-table equipment. Yet this group 
of islands, planted midway in the In- 
dian Ocean, far away from the beaten 
track, is one of the most beautiful 
spots on earth, with its panoramas of 
land and marine scenery, its moun- 
tains and valleys, its cascades, and its 
avenues decked with tropical plants 
and flowers—orchids, palms, tree-ferns, 
groves of orange and myrtle, and 
myriads more, not forgetting the re- 
nowned coco-de-mer, or double cocoa- 
nut, of which, we fancy, there is now 
a specimen at Kew Gardens. Some of 
these nuts are of such gigantic size 
that it requires several men to lift 
them. The coco-de-mer and the enor- 
mous land turtle, indeed, form the 
chief ‘‘show’’-objects of the Seychelles, 
thought secretly, perhaps, the Euro- 
pean residents and the Creoles are 
prouder still of the legend that their 
group was the original Garden of 
Eden. 

This Garden of Eden theory, by the 
Way, was gravely propounded in down- 
right earnest by General Gordon, as a 
result of his svisit to the Seychelles, 
whither he had been sent to report on 
the fortifications some quarter of a 
century ago. Among his conclusions 
were that the group was at one time 
joined to the mainland of India, and 
that the coco-de-mer was the Forbid- 
den Fruit. This should enable people 
—considering the size of the nut in 
question—to form some notion of the 
stature and gastronomic capabilities of 
the parents of our race. Gordon gave 
emphasis to his theory by designing 
two medallions, which were afterwards 
struck in silver, and are still preserved. 
One represented a Seychelles tortoise; 
the other was the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil, growing out of a hu- 
man skull, and with the serpent writh- 
ing in graceful convolutions among its 
branches. Years after his visit, Gor- 
don used to write at intervals with 
kindly enquiries about the well-being 
of his friends, the giant tortoises.—The 
“Outlook.” 


(From our special correspondent.) 


HE Republican State Convention 
that met here the other day to 
nominate delegates to the Na- 
tiona: Convention, may be said 
tc bave set the political ma- 

ebinery of the Presidential campaign 
in motion. As th: Empire State of the 
Union, financially and otherwise, New 
Ycerk’s position is supreme and of com- 
manding importance, particularly so in 
the ranks of the Republican party, 
which is always pleased to identify it- 
self so closely with the “financial inter- 
ests” of the country. The last two cam- 
paigns have undoubtedly emphasized 
this position, and made this State prac- 
iically the dictator of the party 
throughout the country. It is this that 
gives the deliberations of the recent 
convention a national significance, and 
the results may safely be taken to indi- 
cate the lines on which the contest will 
pe waged. 

The Democratic party, on the other 
hand, as you know, has at times ig- 
rored the political conclusions of its 
New York allies, and even hoisted a 
candidate and banner of its own—a bit 
of history, by the way, you may not 
forget in your prognostications for 
June next. 


While it is quite true that the Pre- 
sident has been the only serious candi- 
date of his party—at least since Mark 
Hanna's death—the little interest mani- 
fested in his candidature by his own 
party in convention assembled, would 
have amazed you. A strange fatality 
enthroned Roosevelt at White House, 
and in a sense the party that once saw 
him safely pigeon-holed, still seems 
fated to his leadership. No other word, 
to my mind, seems to déscribe the 
curious relationship that exists between 
this great party and its nominal leader. 
Fate, from which there is no escape, 
and, what is more curious, no attempt 
at escape! This at least is the impres- 
sion I have got both from the con- 
vention and from political adherents 
ecutside. ‘The only real outburst of en- 
thusiasm than can be called such was 
evoked by I’latt, the well-known Sena- 
tor, who has guided the political for- 
tunes of his party so long, and is now 
deposed from its leadership by this 
game invisible hand of fate. Chauncey 
M. Depew may have delivered the party 
oration, but the clear, crisp, pithy, 
pregnant utterances of Thomas C, Platt 
to me seemed far more effective, and 
showed the Senator, despite his years, 
a man of wonderful political sagacity, 
if, indeed, he be not still the greatest 
intellectual ferce in the councils of his 
party. 

Roosevelt simply evokes no enthus- 
iasm, no personal response, not even 
great admiration, and I question very 
much if his removal would cause either 
a serious outflow of sorrow or a sense 
of great national loss. And this is the 
solid party candidate for the Fresi- 
dential chair! There is, however, one 
universal instinct that he appeals to, 
and that is curiosity. Friend and foe 
alike corfess to this, and certainly his 
amazingly unconventional actions 
sometimes justify it. His personality 
is dominating and convincing, in the 
popular serse of the term, but that his 
cheracte: is a complex study, as we 
hear so often, is not so. Indeed, he is 
singularly simple, obvious, and direct, 
and those who suspect more are really 
looking into the workings of a much 
too flattering analysis. Roosevelt is 
fearfully and logically ‘‘American,” and 
expresses in public acts the same au- 
Gacity that in private enterprise so dis- 
linguiskhes this country, and defines all 
that we mean by the term ‘‘American- 
ism.” 

Before this letter reaches you the 
Democratic State Convention will also 
have met at Albany and “instructed” 
its delegates to the National Conven- 
tion for Parker. Not in the unanimity 
of the Republicans, but by a very 
handsome majority nevertheless, and 
this in spite of the opposition of Tam- 
many and the outcries of Hearst men. 
However, this forecasts nothing either 
way. It is a faction fight, pure and 
simple, between “line Democrats” led 
by Hill and “Tammany Democrats” 
led by Murphy, and proves the weak- 
ness of Tammany in the State far more 
than the strength of Parker outside it. 
Against the chances of a party as 
hopelessly divided as Democrats are at 
this moment the _ solid Republican 
forces feel already triumphant, and so 
far the fun and the argument are alto- 
gether with them. As one of their 
speakers wittily put it, they “have no 
heresies to recant and no platform to 
repudiate; no deceased issues to bury 
and no leader to send to the political 
graveyard.” However, it is just as well 
to wait. Behind the fortunes of the 
Democratic party there still looms the 
shadow of a national figure, and an 
irreconcilable convention may finally 
result in a Cleveland stampede that 
would seriously embarrass Republican 
prospects of success. The “Sphinx’’ 
offers no foundation for such a hope, 
but, as someone laconically expressed 
it, ‘‘no man ever refuses a nomination 
for President.” 

Right in the maelstrom of politics 
religious conferences have been con- 
vening and discussing the various mat- 
ters that concern them. These are 
now to be followed by a conference of 
the “American Bible League,” called 
to meet in the early part of May. This 
is an organization formed to resist the 
inroads of “higher criticism,’ and an- 
nounces itself as standing squarely on 
the inspiration of the Bible from cov- 
er to cover. Perhaps “inspirationists” 
have taken fresh heart from a recent 
newspaper item, wherein a particular 
shark is said to have fortunately come 
to their aid by swallowing a man whole 
and coughing him up again without 
injury to either. Holy writ may have 
been imposed upon, but a newspaper— 
hardly. But of this conference! It is 
announced at the outset that only those 
in entire sympathv with the league will 
be permitted to take part in the discus- 
sions. The object of the meeting we 
are informed is to show (not to argue) 
the “inspirational character of the 
Bible and to reaffirm the points of 
evangelical Christianity, to hold up 
to view the present dangerous assault 
upon the Bible, which, among other 
things, has resulted in decreased 
money for missions, perverted religious 
‘instruction in the universities, driven 
the Bible out of popular education, 
and, finally, is changing the conduct of 
the people in civil, domestic, and re- 
ligious matters.” A very strong indict- 
ment, to be sure! Among the members 
of the league I notice two of Toronto's 
well-known divines, Principal Caven 
and Principal Sheraton. We have just 
had a trial for heresy right in New 
York, wherein the teachings of Pro- 
fessor Browne of Boston University 
were called into question. The trial 
was behind closed doors, so that no de- 
tails are to hand. The result, how- 
ever, was an acquittal and perhaps the 
Methodist Church is to be congratulat- 
ed that it has not thrown in its lot 
with the narrow-minded bigotry and 
intolerance of the complaining clergy- 
man, thereby divorcing from itself the 
splendid scholarship and attainments 
of the well-known Boston divine. 

J. EB. W. 
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Concerning the Stage. 


The results of our American system 
of theatrical management are threefold. 
In the first place we have no dramatic 
literature; whereas nearly every coun- 
try in Europe has a mass of splendid 
art in this kind—art which will be re- 
membered when our tariff-built for- 
tunes have taken themselves wings, and 
when our strenuous politics are for- 
sotten save in the memories of hate 
which they have aroused. In the second 
place, the intelligence of America has 
largely abandoned the theatre. The in- 
telligence of America knows the old 
piays by heart, and its actors refuse 
to produce any new ones which have a 
suspicion of intellect in them. In the 
third place, the decadence has affected 
the players themselvés. Many good ones 
have had to sink to the vaudeville 
st:ge, and the greatyr ones—who, in a 
measure, have trieagto uphold the tra- 
ditions and dignity My taeir art—do not 
gel the proper suygport. But their own 
letermination Pout the cart before 
the horse, to place the servant in the 
master’s seat,/ has very largely con- 
tributd to sugh results, 

What is 7 aes xhere is only 
one answer-« (oa  % * ~nization of 
the theater. cone? bey; Tegan! A de- 
mocracy will "Ever con €alig such a 
project! Well§ then, , SeYocracy will 
ture or a de&®"t stage. Democracies 
have organize(a the theater before-—in 
Greece, in Francé. Our cwn democracy 
is jvst row engaged in organizing a 
free library service all over our country. 
The theater is hardly less important. It 
is ebksolutely certain that good dra- 
matic literature—literature which tells 
and will live—cannot be made to pay 
or a basis of popular support. It is also 
certain, and very natural, that actors 
have more concern to make their own 
livings and fortunes and fames than to 
Eroduce plays and impersonate char- 
acters which are for the public good. 
The direction of their efforts must be 
from above. They must be assured of 
adequate support, and dramatists must 
be encouraged to produce, if the nation 
is to have any real use of the mighty 
pewers which lie latent in the theater. 
~-Charles Leonard Moore, in “The 
Dial.” 








Queen Alexandra’s Visit to Denmark. 





The visit of the King and Queen to 
Denmark will be watched with sym- 
pathetic interest by the people of Eng- 
land. Of all the endearing traits that 
surround Queen Alexandra, none ap- 
peals more eloquently to a home-lov- 
ing nation than her affection for the 
family cirele at Copenhagen. The 
glimpses of the simple and devoted life 
at these periodical reunions that have 
become public property more deeply 
impress the public imagination than 
all the glamor of court ceremonial. In 
Christian IX. we recognize a monarch 
who, throughout a long life, has striv- 
en sagely and strongly for his people’s 
Well-being, and a parent who has given 
to England that ‘“sea-kings’ daughter 
from over the sea” who, from the mo- 
ment of her first landing on our shores, 
has commanded the hearts of all Eng- 
lishmen. This year’s meeting cannot 
fail to be without its sad memories and 
its anxious anticipations, but the na- 
tural warmth of the domestic ties will 
be strengthened by the knowledge that 
the good wishes of the two countries 
are with their rulers.—English paper. 


———_ 


Queer Questions. 





“Do we sleep enough?” asks the 
“Daily Mail’’—usually a “wide-awake” 
paper. <A short time, ago the “Nine- 
teenth Century” had an article with 
the modest title, “‘Why Are Our Brains 
Deteriorating?” and a temperance 
journal one on “What We Spend in 
Drink (!).” A Wild West editor lately 
published a “leader” on ‘‘Reasons for 
Leaving Our Wife."" Surely these are 
purely personal matters, of no public 
interest ?—“‘In Passing.”’ 
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Affinity. 


The New York “American,” deplor- 
ing what man has lost in the process 
of evolution, considers the greatest loss 
has been the ability to fall in love at 
first sight. We ought, it seems, strict- 
ly speaking, to catch on to our affinity 
at once instead of wasting our days 
looking for it after the manner of a 
detective in search of a clue. The 
weird experiences of many who have 
been Jerked into the noose through lo- 
cating their affinity right off the reel, 
as it were, does not encourage the be- 
lief that the world has much of a loss 
to deplore. If one’s affinity could be 
indicated by a number, say, or a 
strawberry mark on its left ear, it 
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Maud—Do 


be married 


(confirmed bachelor)—Certainly. But why make Friday an ex- 
ception ?—“*Punch.” 





would be a different 
could match up 
easily as pairing china vases. 
til that time 
proceed cautiously as heretofore, draw- 
so to speak, on the off- 
chance of scooping in a winning num- 


claimed that agents went abroad with 
with which 
buy votes. When a man votes he enters 


the human 
ing our lots, his vote. The judge of election repeats 


in the re- 
“Chieftain.” 





book.—Vineta 
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Gladstone’s Mobile Face. 


Pleased With The Constitution. 


A certain German immigrant, just | 
after landing in America, became very 
one of the 
period of five years’ 
dence in the United Stites, requisite to 
naturalization, 
passed, the Teuton sought out his old 
friend, with enquiries as to what steps 
it would be necessary for him to take 
to obtain his citizenship papers. 
inspector gave him the necessary ad- 
vice, and, in a spirit of kindliness, pro- 
mised to go with him to the judge to 
whom application 
was to be made. 

“You have read the Constitution of 
was one of the 





inspectors. We were told by Mrs. Gladstone, 





When the from Mr. Gladstone as to the comforts 
the ambassador (Waddington) that 
his fire (evidently a recognized enemy 
in the household) had smoked badly in 
the night, in spite of the two vigilant 
visits she had paid it before bedtime. 

Gladstone’s expression 
ambassador 
came in was quite indescribable. As he 





the obtaining 


——<<—_— ——— ——— 


naturalization 
smoked and caused his guest consider- 
discomfort, 
anguish on his face which in anybody 
else’s might almost have seemed out of 
proportion to the occasion. 


this country?” 
tions asked. 
responded 


Keener dis- 
“no, I haf 


German stolidly; shown for 


der Constitution; but my frent Krause} 
he haf read it to me. 
say dot I liked it fery much. 
nice, your Honor, und I am fery much 
bleased mit it!” 

The judge granted the necessary pa- 


Und I vish to 


for the thousand 
which crossed and recrossed his coun- 
play of his face showed 
a hundred different smiles, a hundred 
see the thunder 


and shadows 





Paitry observation or newspaper para- 
graph, you were tempted for a second 
to agree with those 
corstummate actor; but my belief is that 


wrops Come Often. 





“There is evidently an erroneous idea who held him 


abroad concerning 





harvesting of 

Edward M. 
who has been for seven years , 
im Honduras. 
Statement that four 
crops of bananas are harvested a year 
is entirely 
vested on an average of every fifteen | 
days throughout the year. 
ty banana plant has many suckers or 
stalks growing 
the same time. 


have to do w§'Mout q ..amatieitera- | € 
genuine, though his face, as a vehicle 
over-empha- 





+ 





expression, 


At his advanced age it was difficult to 
estimate how far feeling may have be- 
emotional. 
orator and a leader of men, Mr. Glad- 
stone could 
their emotions; 


Each thrif- 


Automobile 


2 : thus the dramatie side 
of things specially appealed to him, and 
seems to me 


One or more bunches 
of the ripening fruit is cut from a sin- 
gle stalk, while the other stalks grow- 
ing from the same root 
touched, and in fifteen days another of 
the stalks is shorn 


he always rather 
; courted than guarded against the mov- 
of passion.—Lady Ribbles- 
| dale, in “The Nineteenth Century. 


ing influence 


of its fruit. 
incessantly 

In July and August it is ne- 
cessary to cut off the ripening bunches | 
every ten days, while in December and 
January about once a month 
cient, the average throughout the year 
being practically fifteen days.” 


Gastric Harmony. 





I dine to-day on ox-tail soup, 
And calves’ brains, nice and sweet. 
No difficulty thus have 
In making both ends meet. 


re —Philadelphia 
Land Lust~-Russia’s Worst Enemy. ws 





Land hunger—the lust of 
rather than any desire for the better- 
ment of conditions among its own peo- 
ple or among those attacked—has been 
the passion 
rificed her own inner development, and 
which has kept most of her people cen- 
turies behind other nations in 
provement 
modes of life. 


Hack-writer—How would you like an 
| article on 

-First rate, if you can only furnish ; 
' complete set of portraits of his wives. 
Somerville 


“Journal.”’ 








King Edward and the Motor-Car. 


toms o. @ : 7 
Old Cherokee Custo So far as royalty is concerned, King ! 
Edward can fairly claim to have been 
pioneer of the motor-car. 


tribal government immediate 


: for swift road locomotion has begun to 
these, perhaps, one of the most 


conducting with the result that Vienna is fast be- 
campaigns. 
many is following suit. 


In the case of 
Fatherland, 


had a republican form of government the use of the motor- 


of the United States, | 
the minor differences being a principal 
chieZ instead of President, the right of | 
siffrage being placed at eighteen years 
insteac of twenty-one, and the method | 
of vcting being 





prompt adoption for military use, and 
it is becoming a fashion with wealthy 
officers to set up a car, just as in other 
days they added a smart thoroughbred 
to their stables for saddle exercise Un- 
ter den Linden. 

taker is the calling of a convention in far followed 
the trend of taste in motoring costume 


These captains meet in some grove to 
nominate candidates. 
is separated 


The voting popu- occasions, although he is equally con- 
travel behind the driver he usually pre- 
fers a soft or even a hard felt bowler. 
His Majesty also sports a motor-over- 
cold weather. 


white intermarried 
citizen. The fullblood, unlike his broth- 
ers of mixed blood, 
in inttle settlements aiong the less cul- 
tivated parts 


segregates all for rapid driving in 
recognizes 
ence of goggles on occasion. 
the vagaries of the motorist are, how- 
tabooed by 
them being the oily apron and the un- 
leggings which some men con- 
sider to be the height of fashion. 


British Government 
the time of the Revolutionary War will 
some day be fulfilled, and 
does not entangle himself with Ameri- 
cun institutions, the British will restore 
to hiin his original hunting grounds. 
The most distinguished feature of the 
campaign is the political barbecue. 
speaker's platform is 
and booths for the 
confections 
Whole beeves 
roasted a day and a night over trenches 
dug in the ground, and filled with em- 
bers. Speakers are 
and then another harangues 
ence. Between speeches the people visit, 
refreshments, 
Votes are bought and sold openly. There 
may be no more of this than in a Mis- 
souri election, but 
tempt at concealment. The day before 
election found the banks 
coin and small 


Strange Fortunes. 





rected under th The death of Lady Penn-Symons re- 
'calis an interesting fact. About eigh- 
| teen months before the outbreak of war 
collected at one of the hill stations in 
One evening, after dinner, one 
of the ladies present, who was known 
to have a gift that way, was asked to 
tell the fortunes of some of those pres- 
To some of the younger ladies 
she promised that the fair man from 
the plains would soon appear, etc. 
and one of the men 
To the former she 
said: “You will be a widow before two 
is' years are out; your husband will die 


and partake 


Lady Symons 
came last of all. 
drained of 
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\ JOHN TAYLOR & CO 


PERFUMERS & SOAP MAKERS 


TORONTO. . i 





An Appropriate Decoration 


is a decoration of good design and color to suit the furnishing and existing 
lighting of a room. 


No matter how little light or how bright your rooms are, we can show you 
decorations for bed-rooms, drawing-rooms, halls, libraries, dens etc., in 


GERMAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


WALL-PAPERS 
& Special panel effects in moire for drawing- & 


room decorations. 













Art and Crafts designs for reception-rooms. 


Hand worked Japanese leathers. 


CONLAN BROS. 


Formerly 48 Alexander Street. 


Serurday Nishe Bids. 28 AGelaide St. West — esisence: 


‘Phone—N. 1899 


Windows [_srorn 


SASHES 


Cleaned cee | REMOVED 


Please have your order in 
early and secure a date. 


Toronto Window Cleaning Co., Limited 


Telephone Main 1413. «2 & # 59 & G1 Victoria St. 





Crockett’s 
Latest! 


Mr. S. R. Crockett has 
written a new novel en- 
titled 


** Strong 
Mac’”’ 


After the hero—a fine 
mountain- bred young 
Spartan. 


Show 





Toronto is to have its first AUTOMO- 
BILE SHOW during Horse Show week, 
APRIL 23RD TO 30TH. The amount 
of interest and entertainment which 
goes with a successful AUTOMOBILE 
SHOW will be fully realized in the 
Toronto event. 

The value of the cars on display 
‘One of his best stories” 
said a prominent man. 


66 

| Strong 

| $9 

| Mac 

Is a tale of Galloway full 
of life and character. 


‘* Strong 
Mac’”’ 


Loves a_ lassie—a tall, 
slender girl, dusky of face 


> 7 
as a gypsy, with dark, 
flashing eyes and_hair 


flying over her back. 


will represent over $60.000 

This exhibit will be assembled from 
the wide field of American manu- 
facture and each AUTOMOBILE will 
possess distinct features of merit and 
represent the best of its individual 
type or class. 

The main idea of the exhibitors has 
been to assemble a wide variety of 
AUTOMOBILES to illustrate the latest 
achievement in building noiseless and 
non-vibrating cars. While they have 
been governed largely in their choice 
by the cylinder equipment, the ex 
hibit will be rich in general educa- 
tional features for those interested in 
high-class AUTOMOBILES and satis 
The illustrations are 
} numerous and striking. 


factorily avai able runabouts 


aan Paper, 75c—Cloth, $1.50. 


“Automobile 
Corner” 


Bay and Temperance Streets. 


The Copp, Clark Co., 


| Publishers—Toronto. 


Canada Cycie & Motor Co., Limited 














- — i Aldenham Abbey is note 


in a foreign land—not India.” She told | throughout Europe for its magnificent 
the man that he would be a prisoner, | gardens. The house is huge, low 
and he was actually one of Mr. Kru-| picturesque. It was built in 1550 
ger’s first guests at Pretoria. The in- | twenty-five years ago it was improved 


cident at the time was not allowed to} by the addition of a 
pass unremarked, and, as the words; The interior, with its spacious 


Morgan to Become an Englishman? 
—_—— ness. As soon as the young man 
It is rumored that J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s future home will be in England. | gan, it is 
Mr. Morgan has_ bought Aldenham | American 
Abbey, a sixteenth century estate in |‘ the United States, 
Hertfordshire, and hither the priceless ment is 
Morgan art treasures are being trans- gan. 


reported, will transfer 








yted 


and 


large east wing 
halls 
“prisoner of war'’ were not used, the} and its great, quaint rooms finished in 
wicked juniors tossed up as to what | black oak, is now being decorated with 
crime it should be. | the works of art that Mr. Morgan's 

Slat a American-made millions purchased. J. 
P. Morgan, jr., has come to New York 
to learn the details of hts father’s busi- 


fitted for the responsibility Mr. Mor- 
interests to him and leave 


though this state- 
not confirmed by Mr. Mor- 


ne ria AO so 


RUBBER-LINED 


TOILET 
ROLLS. 


For traveling on sleeping-cars, 
hotel use and ocean trips a Rub- 
ber Toilet Roll is the only way 
you can keep each toilet article 
in a place where it can be readily 
found. 


Prices from 50c. up to $3.50 


CATALOGUE «S”’ of Traveling and 
Leather Goods mailed free. Express 
charges paid in Ontario. 


5 JULIAN SALE 


Leather Goods Company, Limited 
105 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 





ring Cleaning. 


Dwellings Cleaned by Compressed Air. 
Our system is absolutely DUSTLESS. 
Carpets cleaned without removal. 


Tapestry and silk walls cleaned, billiard 
tables, pianos and upholstered furniture 
cleaned. 


1413 





"PHONE 
MAIN 


59 and 61 Victoria St. 


Sow the “Queen City” 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


PER POUND 25c. 
Large Packet 10c. 


a 
SWEET PEAS 


Price per pound 75c. 


and you will soon have a 
beautiful green Lawn. 


Named Varieties in Steele Briggs’ 
Celebrated ‘*‘Best Mixed’? :: 33: 


4 ib. 25c. Oz. 10c. 


Our beautifully illustrated 100 page Catalogue Free. 


The Steele, Briggs Seed Co., 


eCeRMpATCMREe = «= scan Rem OREN: 
Phone Main 1982. 130 & 132 King St. E. 


ome int” 
way, 
for the 


I cried in 
though I 
trembling 


a very 
could 
of my 


I knew 
j been 


te 


the Kid quite 
employed at the 
n years before, 
boy there, but 
had become the 
| price upon his head 
| good English and 
h said 
days 
forward ow ar held 
rm hich appeared t be 
He asked if I would 
for him I expre 
to ’ 


well. I had 
reservation some 
when he 
I had not 


was a school- 

him since 

renegade with 
He spoke very 

could write legibly 
ittended 


seen 
he 


ing, as I 
his younger 
He came 
nis badiy 
ban- 
will- 


our 


ssed my 


pp 


evil in- 
ite and 
behind th put before 
iad accumulate tired 
rowded upon the spac otted | Woula Hie on the cot and sleep for a 
obacco-b I d ind 
1 my evening meal still sizzled | Te4d. but the time my brain 
rth a ee 


been 


ered oi 


inea 


ft from 
the |! 
Ih 
minutes, when a 
ny paper caused me o glan 
Through the window a face 
steadily for a full minute 
lisappeared. My blood ran 
face was well-known to me 
that of the Apache Kid! The 
ippearance of this renegade In 


from 
talked 
horses 
Tonto to 
his escape 
reward was 
ilive or dead.”’ It had 
by friends of of his 
doubled by Territorial pro- 
Wild dre of capturing 
through my brain. 
not to be despised; I 
the money, and then the glory 
How the people would stare 


turned 
was 


Stolen 


ee oe ! ; ; Globe where nothing din 
but wche Kid. 
ind i iil of blood from 
Pinal spoke eloquently of 
from the reservation, A 
It was j Upon his head 
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I marveled at his fearlessness. I had 
always heard that he was reckless of 
his life, but not many a man, much 
less an Indian, would lie down on a 
cot and fall into deep slumber in a 
stranger’s hut when there was a price 
upon his head, a tempting price of coin 
ind glory that it was improbable that 
the stranger would be indifferent to. 

i sat and scratched my head and 
smoked, while I looked at the sleeping 
figure and revolved plans in my head. 
-f iinly there was nothing to do but to 

re bim. 

last I rose deliberately and took 
gun from the wall. It had not 
used for some time. Perhaps it 
might be rusty and might not perform 
its work. I hung it back and lifted the 
Kid's. His was apparently in excellent 
order and loaded. I raised it to my 
shoulder and looked along the sight at 
the sleeping figure opposite. He lay 

irelessly on the cot, his face upturned, 
his wounded arm lying across his 
res ist, the other one hanging over the 

No slumber could be more peace- 


my 


een 


lowered the gun 
head. To deliberately 
fellow-mortal was more than I was 
apable of. Moreover, he was my 
guest. walked over to the box, sat 
down ee laid the gun across my knees. 
Then I tried to convince myself that 
the deed was justifiable. He was an 
Indian, and although he had had some 
dueation he was utterly lacking in 
noble instincts, If I killed him, many 
a lost life would be avenged, many 
nother life would be saved. Clearly it 
is my duty. How many men and 
yvomen and children had he taken ad- 
of in situations less pardon- 
this! I took down a bottle 
the shelf and took a 
courage must come from 
there was not much hope 
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of it coming from any other. 

I tose and walked to the side 
cot more bravely this time, but, 
coludn’t! There was no use 
I sat down again on the box ’'Gle ran 
my hand up and down the & of 
the gun. How I wished he joratorio., ke 
up and see me sitting %% and, 
alarmed, attempt to kill mé: Kane n I 
could shoot him with an eas, » con- 
science. 

While I sat there waiting, I finished 
what was left in the bottle of mescal. 
Automatically I rose to replace it on 
the shelf. I saw near by a bottle 
marked chloroform, which had been left 
there with other medicine-bottles by 
the former occupant of the hut. My 
heart gave a wild throb of joy. Here 
was my opportunity! 

I took down the bottle with a trem- 
bling hand. I set the gun gently back I saw 
in the corner, and, walking over to the | being laid out before me. 
bed, I stood once more by the sleeping | chink as I dropped them slowly into 
Indian, He was breathing quietly. J |my waiting wallet. I read the exciting 
slipped back across the room and took } head-lines in the papers, listened to the 
my pistol from the table. It was wel! | praise and thanksgiving of an injured 
to be prepared if he should wake up, people, and the plaudits of an inter- 
suddenly. ested nation! 

Then I brought out my red bandana I saddled my pony in the quickest 
handkerchief and saturated it with the | time I ever made. I hardly tightened 
chloroform. I passed it’ gently over | the cinch, so wild was I to announce 
the Kid's face. Again and again I re- | the news to my neighbors, and secure 
dampened it and passed it slowly in! their assistance in making arrange- 
front of and nearer to his nostrils. He |} ments for prompt conveyance of the 
lay perfectly still, brathing quietly. Indian into Globe. 

Gradually his breathing grew heavier They would not believe it at first; 
and heavier, the muscles in the hand on | then, as excited as myself, all three of 
his breast relaxed more perceptibly, | them set out with me on my return. 
and the arm hanging over the cot set- | As we came in sight of the hut under 
tled more limply. the hill we whipped up our horses for 

He mt as hardly breathing now. Per-|a@ final dash. We dismounted and 
haps was giving him too much. 1) rushed to the door. I was the first in 
touc ie his arm gently. He did not | the room, 
move. I shook it lightly. Still he did I could not believe my eyes: 
not stir. I lifted it and laid it along | was vacant! I looked around the room. 
the edge of the cot. It was all right ; There was no Indian to be seen. I 
now. My Indian was a prisoner! drew my hand across my brow, dazed, 
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and turned to look at my companions, 
They looked as blank as myself. One 
of them pointed to a paper on the 
table. I ran and clutched it. It was a 
corner of the newspaper I had been 
reading. On it was scribbled with a 
piece of charcoal these words: 

“Nex tim you cloroform the Apache 
Kid dont us benzene. Apache Kid.” 
—Emma Allen in ‘‘Little Stories of Real 
Life.” 


From ‘Songs of the Sea Children.” 


Far hence in the infinite silence 
How we shall learn and forget, 
Know and be known, and remember 

Only the name of regret! 


Sown in that ample quiet, 

We shall break sheath and climb. 
Seeds of a single desire 

In the heart of the apple of time 


We shall grow wise as the flowers, 
And know what the bluebirds sing, 
When the hands of the grasses unravel 
The wind in the hollows of spring. 


And out of the breathless summer 
The aspen leaves will stir, 
At your low sweet laugh to remember 
The imperfect things we were. 
—Bliss Carman 


Here’s To Hamilton. 


If, in the days of our prosperity, we 
said unkind things about the city of 
Hamilton—called the Mountain a mere 
bluff and reviled the scenery of the 
Gore—we take it all back now and 
apologize in dust and ashes—especially 
the ashes. On the morning of April 20 
these sentencés brought humiliation 
and gratitude upu,, us as we read the 
Toronto “Globe”: “The Hamilton bri- 
gade responded first, and at 1.15 one 
company, with Chief Aitcheson, 
reached Toronto. Buffalo sent two 
fire-engines and twenty firemen, who 
left that city at 10 o’clock. wxtan 
was the arrival of the Hamilton bri- 
gade that turned the fight in favor of 
the firemen and saved the Queen’s 
from destruction.”” We wish it to be 
distinctly understood that we meant 
no harm to the Mountain; it may be 
that Toronto jibes have been caused 
by jealousy, since we cannot make the 
raise of a hill of our own. At any 
rate, the men who came from Hamil- 
ton at midnight were citizens to satis- 
fy even Hamilton’s ambition, and made 
Toronto desirous of annexing them— 
which is Toronto’s little way of ex- 
pressing appreciation. That the Bison 
City spared so large a force is sur- 
prising and gratifying, for it is not 
one of our own cities, but, in this case, 
blood was thicker than fire or water, 
and the Buffalonians forgot all about 
Bunker’s Hill and Lundy’s Lane, re- 
membering only that we speak the 
same language and belong to the same 
strenuous race of land-grabbers and 
fire-fighters. In spite of Hamilton’s 
forbearance and generosity, the tradi- 
tional phrase fails us, for we feel that 
“heaping coals of fire on our heads’’ 
would not be a correct way of describ- 
ing it. In the words of one who should 
be immortal—‘Let bygones be has- 
beens”’—and if Hamilton ever has an 
April disaster in the form of a com- 
bined blizzard and conflagration, we'll 
lend her our last hose. 

CANADIENNE. 


Forty-Two Revolutions. 
Thirty years 


mingo in an 
taken in 


ago, visiting 
official capacity, 
hand by a newly-appointed 
minister, who undertook to show him 
round. Coming to the courtway of a 
prominent building, the guide pointed 
to a doorway and remarked, as com- 
placently as if he were indicating the 
name of a street: “That is where our 
last emperor was shot.” 

In the course of his sojourn he came 
upon an aged man, held in high esteem 
by the community, because he had 
been witness of a quite exceptional 
number of revolutions and lived to tell 
the tale. 

“How many have you seen?” 
itor asked. 

“Forty-two,” the patriarch modestly 
replied. 

It appears that, when a boy, the old 
man had seen Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette carried to the guillotine. 
Emigrating to San Domingo, the tale 
of revolutions rapidly ran up till it ex- 
ceeded forty.—Henry Lucy in the 
“Cornhill.” 


San Do- 


he was 


the vis- 


The story is told of a bookkeeper who- 
wrote a glowing eulogy of his employ- 
er—just deceased—making use of this 
remarkable estimate: “His keen pre- 
ception and indomitable will led him 
into the grocery and feed business, and 
subsequently induced him to embark 
in the coal business.’’—‘Argonaut.” 


The Cradle, Altar and the Tomb. 


Births 
Canmpbell—April 14, Toronto, 
bald H. Campbell, a son. 
Broughall—April 16, Toronto, Mrs. 
Broughall, a daughter. 
Bentley—April 17, Toronto, Mrs, 
Bentley, a son. 
Clark—April 18, 
Clark, a son. 
Turnbull—April 17, Goderich, 
Turnbull, a son. 


Mrs. Archi- 


Wes 
Albert J. 


Toronto, Mrs. Harold: 


Mrs. J. L. 


Marriages 

Taylor—-Kent—At Bloor Street 
terian Church, on 20th April, 
Rev. W. G. Wallace, D.D., 
Percy Taylor, to Lillian May, 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Kent. 

Wharton—Kane—April 14, Toronto, Elea- 
nor Maclean Kane, to Reginald Arthur 
Wharton. 

McTaggart—Seccombe—April 14, 

Edythe Seccombe, to Alex. 
gart. 

Ritchie — Stewart — April 19, 
Muriel Mildred Stewart, 
Arthur Ritchie. 

Davies—Denison—April 12, 
leen Denison, to F. McGregor Davies. 

Johnston—Macallum—April 19, Toronto, 
Margaret Macallum, to Samuel John- 
ston. 

Jcres—Buchen—April 20, Toronto, Ethel 
Maud Buchen, to Frederick C. L. 
Jones. 

Owen—Jellett—April 
Grier 


Presby- 
1904, by 
Arthur 
daugh- 


‘Toronto, 
MecTag- 


Toronto, 
to James 


Toronto, Kath- 


20, Toronto, Nora 
Jellett, to Derwyn Trevor Owen. 


Deaths 


Sale—April 15, Toronto, Jullien Sale, 
7) years. 

Morgan—April 14, Toronto, Godfrey St. 
Vincent Foster Morgan, aged 34 years. 

Fletcher—April 17, Alliston, John Fletcher, 
aged 74 years, 

Dennis—April 17, St. Louis, Hugh Coch- 
rane Dennis, aged 44 years. 
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